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Parents  win  right  to  shun  life-saving  transplant  for  son 


Clare  Dyor 
LeflatConwiwndort 

The  parents  of  an  18- 
month-old  boy  who 
will  die  without  a 
liver  transplant  won 
the  backing  of  three  appeal 
court  judges  yesterday  for 

their  decision  not  to  subject 
him.  to  the  operation. 

The  judges  described 
their  decision  as  “desper- 
ately difficult**  but  upheld 
the  right  of  the  parents, 
health  care  professionals 
with  experience  of  seri- 


ously ill  children,  to  decide 
what  was  best  for  their  son. 

The  boy  was  born  in 
April  1995  with  a life- 
threatening  liver  defect. 
His  mother,  aged  27,  Joined 
his  father,  32,  who  had 
taken  a job  abroad,  coinci- 
dentally just  before  a liver 
became  available  for  trans- 
plant. After  she  refused  to 
bring  the  child  back  for  the 
operation,  the  local  social 
services  department  won  a 
High  Court  ruling  ordering 
her  to  bring  him  home. 

Jadnta  Peake,  the  moth- 
er’s solicitor,  said  she  was 


“enormously  relieved”  that 
her  appeal  against  the 
order  had  been  upheld. 
“She  has  been  under  enor- 
mous stress.  She  has  asked 
for  time  to  consider  her  po- 
sition in  its  entirety.” 

An  injunction  bans  Iden- 
tification of  the  parents, 
their  son.  the  country  they 
live  in,  the  hospital  and 
doctors  involved,  and  the 
council  which  took  the  case 
to  court. 

A spokesman  for  the  Offi- 
cial Solicitor,  who  repre- 
sented the  child,  said  “care- 
ful consideration"  would 


be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  asking  the  House  of 
Lords  to  hear  the  case  after 
the  three  judges  refused 
leave  to  appeal. 

Without  the  transplant, 
the  child  has  been  given  a 
maximum  28  months  to 
live.  But  his  parents  believe 
he  would  suffer  months  of 
pain  after  an  operation 
from  which  he  might  not 
survive,  or  which  would 
not  necessarily  prolong  his 
life.  Children  given  liver 
transplants  undergo  a long, 
complicated  operation  fol- 
lowed by  episodes  of  rejec- 


tion and  infections,  during 
which  they  take  immuno- 
suppressive drugs.  But  of 
200  children  who  had  liver 
transplants  at  the  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital.  Birming- 
ham, 80  per  cent  were  alive 
five  years  later. 

Lady  Justice  Butler-Sloss 
said  in  her  judgment:  “I  be- 
lieve the  best  interests  of 
this  child  require  that  his 
future  treatment  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  his  de- 
voted parents.”  But  she 
said  once  the  “pressure  of 
litigation”  is  over,  the 
parents  may  want  to  recon- 


sider whether  to  return  to 
Britain  for  further  medical 
assessments  of  their  child. 

Lord  Justice  Waite  said 
the  case  posed  a great  di- 
lemma for  the  court,  as  it 
did  to  Mr  Justice  Connell  in 
the  High  Court  when  he  or- 
dered the  mother  home. 

Doctors  of  the  “highest 
expertise”  unanimously 
recommended  the  treat- 
ment, saying  it  involved  a 
“minor  level  of  risk”  which 
was  well  worth  taking  in 
the  child’s  long-term  inter- 
ests. “What  is  the  court  to 
do  in  such  a situation?’’ 


Lord  Justice  Waite  said 
courts  were  compelled,  act- 
ing as  a Judicial  parent,  to 
substitute  the  judge’s  views 
over  those  of  natural 
parents  — “even  In  a case 
where  the  views  are  sup- 
ported by  qualities  of  devo- 
tion. commitment,  love  and 
reason".  These  “lonely  and 
worrying”  choices  fell  on 
judges  who  must  make  “the 
momentous  decision  which 
the  child  patient  cannot 
take  for  himself*. 

Lord  Justice  Rocfa  said: 
“This  Is  a desperately  dim, 
cult  case.”  The  medical  evi- 


dence stressed  that  if  the 
boy  did  not  have  a liver 
transplant  he  would  die 
within  months,  and  that 
there  were  good  prospects 
for  a favourable  outcome  to 
an  operation,  he  said.  But 
because  of  their  training 
the  parents  were  “uniquely 
well-qualified”  to  make  the 
decision,  and  it  could  not  be 
said  it  was  unreasonable. 

Lady  Justice  Butler-Sloss 
said  file  mother's  attitude 
was  influenced  by  an  ear- 
lier operation  which  was 
unsuccessful  and  caused  the 
baby  “pain  and  distress”. 


Blair  push  for 

knives  U-tum 


Ewen  MacAskm,  Chief 
Pofitksri  Correspondent 


“lathe  village  of  Sarchesma  only  four  out  of  120  homes  are  unscathed.  Half  a dozen  lora*  piled  high  witt  remains 

ofS^lSslSI^SSStarched  along  the  dirt  road  fothe  opposite  direcfion  as  we  ditwe  m.  Women  and  children  perched 
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on  top,  men  hung  from  the  sides. 


TONY  BLAIR  in- 
tensified the 
battle  for  populist 
support  yesterday 
when  he  tried  to 
force  the  Govern- 
ment into  another  U-turn  — 
thin  Hmp  over  the  banning  of 
mmhaf  knives  — after  meet- 
ing the  widow  and  family  of 
the  murdered  headmaster 
Philip  Lawrence. 

Mr  Blair,  In  a repeat  of  the 
tactics  he  used  on  Wednesday 
to  force  the  Government  to 
change  tack  on  stalking  and  a 
paedophiles'  register,  offered 
to  co-operate  with  John  Major 
an  a bill  to  outlaw  knives 
available  over  the  counter  in 
martial  arts  shops  or  from 
mail  order  catalogues. 

Downing  Street,  careful  not 
to  be  wrong-footed  again,  said 
it  would  consider  Mr  Blair’s 
offer.  The  Home  Office  was 
lukewarm,  saying  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  a workable  defini- 
tion of  a combat  knife  that 
would  distinguish  it  from  a 
kitchen  knife. 

A spokesman  for  foe  shadow 
home  secretary,  Jack  Straw, 
boasted  Labour  coaid  come  up 
with  a definition;  “Everyone 
knows  the  kind  of  knives  we 
mean.”  He  suggested  as  a first 
step  restrictions  on  advertis- 
ing of  knives  that  “incite  or 
condone  violence". 

The  Liberal  Democrats, 
after  talks  with  Labour,  of- 
fered to  participate  in  cross- 
party  talks  at  the  Home  Office. 

Mr  Blair  met  Frances  Law- 
rence and  two  of  her  four  chil- 
dren in  his  office  yesterday 
morning.  Earlier  this  week 
Mrs  Lawrence,  whose  hus- 
band was  stabbed  to  death,  in- 
cluded a ban  on  knives  in  her 
agenda  for  a moral  regenera- 
tion of  Britain.  She  described 
shops  selling  combat  knives 
as  “symbols  of  evil”. 


Blades  for  sale 

□ AMK  Warrior  “skull* 
crusher”  with  curved  ser- 
rated blade;  £197. 

□ Combat  Smatchet,  with 
double-edged  blade  12in  by 
Sin;  £295 

□ Special  Forces  Giant 
Bowie,  curved  I2in  blade 
and  serrated  back;  £39.99 

□ Yatagan  Bowie  6, 6in 
blade,  heavy  brass  fittings, 
“designed  to  go  with  the 
arm  to  maximise  the  cutting 
effect”;  £27.50 

□ Commando  knife.  6 ‘/on 
double-edged  serrated 
blade;  £19.99 

O JackPyke:  machete-type 
2ft  blade;  £97 


Anxious  to  avoid  accusa- 
tions of  milking  the  tragedy 
for  political  gain,  Mr  Blair’s 
office  kept  the  event  low-key. 
But,  by  taking  the  initiative 
in  calling  for  a ban,  Mr  Blair 
may  have  wrested  from  Mr 
Major  the  mantle  of  the  politi- 
cian closest  to  her  agenda. 

Mr  Blair  was  given  an 
opening  when  Mr  Major,  in- 
terviewed on  the  BBC's  Today 
programme,  said  he  would  be 
“interested  to  get  more 
offters"  of  cooperation. 

The  Labour  leader  wrote  to 
Downing  Street  saying:  “On 
foe  subject  of  combat  knives, 
we  have  made  it  dear  that  we 
would  like  to  ban  them.  The 
Home  Secretary  has  said  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  defini- 
tion. I would  like  to  offer  that 
the  Home  Secretary,  the 
shadow  home  secretary  and 
the  Liberal  Democrat  spokes- 
man meet  to  discuss  how  they 
might  get  over  this  problem 
and  agree  a bill  which  we 
could  all  support” 

Labour,  denying  it  was 
jumping  on  the  Lawrence 
bandwagon,  said  Mr  Straw 
had  called  in  January  for 
anti-knives  measures,  indnd- 


Top  taxman  ‘took  bribes  on  breathtaking  scale’ 


‘Ghostbuster5  was  bought  off  with 
holidays  and  a prostitute,  court  told 


Pan  Atkinson 


THE  inland  Revenue’s 
too  “ghostbuster”  was 
corrupted  by  the  tax- 
evading  phantoms  he  was 
supposed  to  be  nailing,  ac- 
cepting bribes  including  the 
services  of  a prostitute,  free 
Concorde  tickets  and  a cruise 
to  Bermuda,  the  Old  Bailey 
heard  yesterday. 

Michael  Allcock  repaid 
these  favours  by  malting  gen- 
erous tax  settlements  with  Ids 
paymasters  and  shielding 


tHt»m  from  inquiry,  the  court 
was  told: 

.“This  is  a case  of  corrup- 
tion, of  a public  official  taking 
bribes  on  a scale  that . . . was 
quite  breathtaking.”  said 
John  Black,  prosecuting.  Mr 
Allcock,  he  claimed,  show- 
ered gifts  mi  his  mistress,  ho- 
lidayed at  flie  finest  hotels, 
and  in  five  years  of  bribe-tak- 
ing banked  £155,000  in  cash. 

Mr  Black  said;  “He  lived 
above  his  means  — buying  ex- 
pensive cars  and  clothes.  He 
had  building  work  done  at  his 
home.  He  educated  his  son 


privately,  threw  extravagant 
parties  and  always  had 
money  to  spend.”  He  ex- 
plained this  by  saying  his 
wife  had  inherited  and  his 
father  gave  him  money,  the 
court  heard. 

Mr  Allcock  had  been 
“bought  off”,  Mr  Blade  added, 
as  a result  of  which  the  In- 
land Revenue  had  lost  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds 
in  tax.  Mr  Black  was  speaking 
on  the  first  day  of  the  triaL 

Mr  Allcock  had,  until  bis 
suspension  in  September 
1992,  been  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  Inland  Revenue 
special  officers,  famed  for  his 
ability  to  extract  back-tax 
from  the  wealthy.  He  worked 
for  an  office  that  specialised 


in  persuading  “ghosts”  with 
no  tax  identity  to  pay  up.  The 
team  was  sometimes  known 
as  “Ghostbusters”. 

Mr  Allcock,  aged  47,  from 
Colchester,  Essex,  denies  12 
charges  of  aocepting  bribes 
between  June  1987  and  Octo- 
ber 1992. 

His  codefendants,  oil  con- 
sultant Hinham  Alwan,  aged 
56.  and  businessman  David 
Shamoon.  aged  66,  from  West 
Kensington,  London,  deny  of- 
fering bribes.  Three  other 
men  are  also  named  as  having 
bribed  Mr  ALcock: 

Counts  one  to  six  relate  to 
Mr  Alwan.  from  Knights- 
hridge,  central  London,  with 
whom  Mr  Allcock  settled 
back-tax  in  1986  for  £120,000. 


The  Crown  claimed  Mr  AU- 
eock  ensured  Mr  Alwan  did 
not  have  to  pay  the  money, 
which  remains  outstanding. 

In  1989  Mr  Alwan  intro- 
duced Mr  Allcock  to  Michelle 
Corrigan,  then  a prostitute. 
Mr  Alwan  “paid  for  her  to 
spend  the  night  with  Mr  All- 
cock. “Mr  Allcock  then  saw 
Miss  Corrigan  regularly”. 
She  became  his  mistress,  and 
Mr  Alwan  paid  for  hotel  bills 
for  the  couple,  foe  prosecu- 
tion said. 

Counts  seven  and  eight 
relate  to  Mr  Allcock  and  a 
man  who  cannot  be  named  for 
legal  reasons.  Mr  X was  a 
Tnan  whose  wealth'  Mr  All- 
cock  likened  to  that  of  a bfl- 
torn  to  page  3,  column  l 


World  News  ^Finance 


Michael  Allcock . . . “repaid 
for  generous  assessments’ 
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ing  statutory  powers  to  con- 
trol both  the  advertising  of 
knives  by  mail  order  and  the' 
display  of  military-style 
knives. 

A Home  Office  spokesman 
said  it  was  difficult  to  see 
what  kind  of  legislation 
would  be  needed.  There  was  a 
list  of  prohibited  weapons 
under  the  1988  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act.  ranging  from 


knuckle-dusters  to  martial 
arts  weapons  such  as  a Kyo- 
ketsu  Shoge.  a length  of  rope, 
wire  or  chain  with  a knife  at- 
tached. Combat  knives  could 
be  added  if  a workable  defini- 
tion could  be  found.  Sugges- 
tions from  other  parties  or 
the  public  would  be 
welcomed. 

The  spokesman  said  the 
police  already  had  powers  to 
stop  people  carrying  knives 
or  other  potential  weapons  in 
public. 

Mrs  Lawrence,  who  met  Mr 
Major  in  the  Commons  in 
July,  saw  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  earlier 
this  week  and  is  believed  to 
have  discussed  a possible  ban 
on  combat  knives. 

The  Home  Office  said;  “We 
have  been  consulting  with  the 
police  over  the  last  few 
months,  and  we  are  continu- 
ing to  do  so,  to  fry  and  find  a 
workable  definition  of  a com- 
bat knife  that  we  could  then 
use  to  ban  them. 

“We  are  very  interested  In 
any  proposals  from  any  party 
that  could  provide  a workable 
definition.” 
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Rif  kind’s  lesson 
goes  up  the  pole 


Simon  Hoggart 

A HUNDRED  years  ago, 
LX  when  a British  foreign 
i Isecretaiy  thundered,  the 
world  shook.  Even  50  years 
ago,  as  Leo  Abse  records  in  his 
new  book — otherwise  a vi- 
cious personal  tirade  against 
Tony  Blair — Herbert  Morri- 
son could  make  a majestically 
boring  speech,  and  expect  to 
hear  it  repeated  in  full  on  the 
BBC. 

Now  it's  more  like  a civics 
class.  No  wonder  only  14 
Labour  backbenchers  were  in 
place  to  hear  Malcolm  Rif- 
kind's  swift  tour  d'horizon  — 
if  it's  3.l?pm,  it  must  be  the 
Falklands. 

This  is  the  view  not  from 
King  Charles  Street  but  from 
the  plenary  session  of  a Con- 
ference on  World  Cooperation 
and  Intercommunal  Develop- 
ment. held  somewhere  agree- 
ably mountainous  with  indi- 
vidual in-room  saunas. 

“The  bi-  polar  world  is  now 
behind  us.”  said  Mr  Rifkind. 
“What  we  have  now  is  a multi- 
polar world.” 

How  can  you  have  a multi- 
polar world?  1 suppose  he 
meant  the  north  and  south 
poles,  the  hitherto  undiscov- 
ered east  and  west  poles,  the 
greasy  pole,  and  the  bargepole 
which  defines  the  d istance  Mr 
Rifkind  and  his  opposite  num- 
ber plus  long-time  enemy 
Robin  Cook  try  to  keep  away 
from  each  other. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  was 
In  philosophical  mood.  He 
couldn't  agree  with  the  Amer- 
ican academic  that  we  had 
reached  “the  end  of  history”. 
Instead  he  took  the  view  that 
“when  one  door  shuts  another 
slams  in  your  face". 

This  opinion  is  emphati- 
cally not  shared  by  many  Tory 
rightwingers,  who  believe 
that  the  Pax  Britannica  still 
rules,  or  at  least  rules  most 
people  with  dusky  skins. 

Nicholas  Winter-ton  de- 
manded to  know  “what  the 
British  government  is  going 
to  do  to  solve  the  severe  and 
growing  refugee  problem  in 


First  night 


Bhutan  and  Nepal".  One  ex- 
pected Mr  Winter-ton  to  de- 
mand that  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary send  a gunboat  Nepal 
and  Bhutan  are  both  land- 
locked, and  we  probably  have 
no  gunboats  left,  but  these  are 
minor  details  to  a visionary 
like  Mr  Winter! on. 

As  for  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, he  reflected  sadly  that  “I 
cannot  claim  that  the  United 
Kingdom  can  directly  make  a 
major  impact  on  that 
problem.” 

Soon  afterwards  Mr  Rifkind 
said  that  the  time  had  come  to 
stop  referring  to  countries 
such  as  Ukraine  as  “part  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union”. 

After  all,  we  did  not  refer  to 
the  United  States  as  “part  of 
the  former  British  Empire”. 

“Shame! ' * said  Mr  Winter- 
ton  (though  to  be  fair,  he  was 
grinning  at  the  tune). 

Sir  Peter  Tapsell  intervened 
to  say  that  we  should  not  take 
advantage  of  the  present  Rus- 
sian weakness.  We  had  made 
this  mistake  in  1939,  when  we 
bad  let  down  the  people  of 
Poland.  They  had  never  for- 
given us. 

Clearly  t his  could  prove 
vital.  In  the  new  mum-polar 
world  we  inhabit,  Poland  is  a 
multi-polar  country. 

We  visited  a few  more  world 
trouble  spots  where  there  was 
not  a whole  lot  we  could  do, 
including  Cyprus,  Bosnia  and 
the  Middle  East 

Mr  Rifkind  regretted  the 
recent  words  of  the  Chinese 
foreign  minister,  who  made  it 
clear  that  freedom  of  speech  in 
Hong  Kong  next  year  would 
not  include  freedom  to  criti- 
cise Chinese  ministers.  We 
had  an  “ethical  responsi- 
bility” to  help  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong. 

Ethics  and  morals  are  this 
week's  hot  words  in  British 
politics.  1 suspect  that  they 
translate  as:  “We  have  an  ab- 
solute duty  to  wring  our 
hands  about  the  way  things 
are  going.” 

By  the  time  Mr  Rifkind  had 
sat  down,  the  number  of 
Labour  backbenchers  had 
rocketed  to  15.  hut  the  Tories 
bad  fallen  back  to  10.  Mr  Cook 
gave  bis  usual  excellent 
speech,  dotted  with  good 
jokes,  like  sultanas.  I hadn’t 
realised  that  the  attempt  to 
force  the  EU  to  agree  with  us 
on  beef,  the  Polity  Of  Non- 
Cooperation  With  Europe,  is  - 
known  to  the  Foreign  Office  as 
“Ponce".  But  it  seems  very 
appropriate. 


Just  lie  back  and 
think  of  Elvis 


Caroline  Sullivan 

Smokey  Joe’s  Cafe — The 
Songs  of  Leiber  and  Stoller 

Prince  Of  Wales  Theatre 


THIS  revue  could  Just  as 
easily  have  been  entitled 
Without  Whom,  because 
if  Jerry  Leiber  and  Mike 
Stoller  hadn’t  existed,  rock  'n' 
roll  might  not  have,  either.  In 
1956.  these  wisecracking  song- 
writers succeeded  in  irre- 
deemably corrupting  Ameri- 
can youth,  their  weapons 
Elvis  Presley  and  a tune  called 
Hound  Dog.  There  followed  a 
15-year  string  of  hits  like  Jail- 
house  Rock,  On  Broadway  and 
Stand  By  Me.  three  fragments 
of  one  of  American  music’s 
classic  catalogues.  When  they 
appeared  on  stage  for  the  fi- 
nale last  night,  the  standing 
ovation  was  heartfelt  Now 
aged  63.  they  are  semi-retired. 
Not  for  them  an  llth-hour 
renaissance  like  that  of  Burt 
Bacharach.  They  still  cast  a 
2oag  shadow,  not  just  over  the 
conventions  of  pop  but  over 
the  40  numbers  of  this  show. 

Greatest-hits  musicals  are 
everywhere,  most  of  them  ex- 
actly like  Smokey  Joe’s.  Take 
one  enthusiastic  young  cast  a 
costume  designer  (here  Wil- 
liam Ivey  Long),  some  scaf- 
folding and  you're  In  busi- 
ness. The  audience  know  the 
songs,  so  provided  the  actors 
can  sing  there's  no  chance  of 
failure. 

And  the  all-American  cast, 
some  of  them  from  Smokey 
Joe’s  Broadway  run,  can  sing, 
as  well  as  shimmy.  They’re 
acting  singers  rather  than 
singing  a c.  Lore,  which  suits  a 
show  where  there’s  almost  no 
acting.  Whew — no  pesky  plot 
development  or  subtexts,  just 


a glut  of  glowing  pop  tunes. 
Even  before  the  opening 
Neighborhood  panted  to  a 
halt,  you  were  lying  back  and 
happily  submitting. 

The  numbers  are  paraded 
with  no  dialogue  and  barely  a 
pause.  But  you  don't  even 
have  to  dream  up  your  own 
imagery;  it's  all  done  for  you. 

Initially,  the  minimalism 
seems  too  inadequate  to  cele- 
brate something  as  labyrin- 
thine as  rock.  There's  no  at- 
tempt at  chronology,  or 
biography  — we're  left  no 
wiser  about  Leiber  and  Stoller 
as  people.  Eventually,  how- 
ever. it  falls  into  place — most 
songwriters  have  dull  lives,  so 
why  not  just  play  the  songs?  It 
also  provided  time  to  ponder 
the  relationship  between  Afri- 
can American  artists  of  the 
1950s  and  the  white  men  who 
supplied  their  material  The 
mainly  black  cast  seem  to  re- 
create that  era,  clowning  it  up 
In  an  uncomfortably  minstre- 
lish  way.  In  the  absence  of 
speech,  every  gesture  has  had 
to  be  exaggerated,  but  it’s 
rather  stunning  to  see  black 
men  playing  amiable  fools  this 
late  In  the  century. 

That  said,  every  singer  was 
wonderful,  and  little  Victor 
Trent  Cook  and  well-uphol- 
stered Miss  BJ  Crosby,  very 
wonderful  Director  Jerry 
Zaks  teams  them  up  on  several 
occasions,  presumably  for 
comic  visual  effect,  but  their 
vocal  rapport  is  magical 
rather  than  comical. 

Still,  good  and  approach- 
able as  the  cast  were,  they 
were  ultimately  vehicles  for 
the  music.  That  much  was 
proved  by  the  madness 

reserved  for  Leiber  and 
Stoner’s  walk-on  at  the  end. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 
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John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government 
yesterday  set  the 
scene  for  a winter  of 
discontent  at  the 
Ridings  school  in 
Halifax  when  Gillian  She- 
phard, the  Education  and  Em- 
ployment Secretary,  threat- 
ened to  seize  control  from  the 
local  authority  unless  it  rap- 
idly commits  itself  to  a plan 
for  raising  standards. 

As  35  of  the  40  teachers 
head  towards  strike  action 
next  month,  parents  of  the  600 
pupils  face  several  months  of 
possible  wrangling  between 


the  staff;  the  local  authority 
and  government  officials  be- 
fore ministers  are  legally  en- 
titled to  take  over. 

Mrs  Shephard  said  she  was 
taking  the  exceptional  step  of 
ordering  an  emergency  In- 
spection next  week.  A high- 
powered  team  from  the  Office 
for  Standards  in  Education 
will  examine  the  allegations 
of  disciplinary  anarchy  made 
by  Nigel  de  Gruchy.  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
and  Union  of  Women  Teach- 
ers, whose  members  want 
about  10  per  cent  of  pupils 
expelled. 

She  said  the  indiscipline 
was  only  “a  symptom  of  big- 


1 ger  problems"  including  seri- , 
ous  under-performance  in 
exams.  In  1995  1 per  cent  of 
GCSE  pupils  achieved  the  tar- 1 
get  of  five  passes  at  grade  C or 
above  and  last  year  this  im-  i 
proved  to  only  7 per  cent  j 

“We  cannot  tolerate  — and  j 
nor  can  parents  or  the  wider  ! 
public  tolerate  — a situation 
where  a school  is  allowed  to 
disintegrate,”  she  said.  It  was 
“curious”  that  the  local  edu- 
cation authority  had  not 
acted  already,  but  If  problems 
like  this  were  not  sorted  out 
at  local  level,  the  Government 
had  to  act 

Mike  Tomlinson,  Ofsted's 
director  of  education,  said  a 
small  team  would  move  into 
the  school  next  week  to  audit 
its  management  the  quality 
of  teaching,  behaviour  and 
provision  for  children  with 
special  needs.  He  would 
report  verbally  to  Mrs  She- 
phard within  days. 

Under  strict  statutory  time 
limits,  the  school  will  then 


have  40  days  to  prepare  an 
action  plan  and  the  Calder- 
dale local  education  authority 
will  have  10  days  to  respond. 
If  the  Government  and  school 
inspectorate  approve,  this 
will  form  the  basis  for 
recovery. 

If  not,  Mrs  Shephard  made 
it  clear  she  was  prepared  to 
send  in  a squad  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  school.  Manage- 
ment would  be  tranf erred  to 
an  education  association  sim- 
ilar to  the  team  which  took 
over  Hackney  Downs  school 
in  east  London  Last  year.  Offi- 
cials indicated  last  night  that 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
this  could  happen  with  mini- 
mum consultation  In 
January. 

The  timetable  was  compli- 
cated by  Mr  de  Gruchy’s 
threat  of  industrial  action 
from  mid-November  unless 
the  school  immediately  ex- 
cludes “impossibly  disruptive 
and  violent  elements”.  He  de- 
nied that  the  union  had  a hit 


Countdown 


| list  of  61  children,  since  the 
eventual  number  could  be 
more  or  less.  But  at  least  20 
pupils  bad  been  “dumped”  on 
the  Ridings  after  being  ex- 
cluded from  other  schools.  "It 
would  be  a surprise  if  the  fig- 
ure of  expulsions  were  fewer 
than  20,”  he  said. 

Calderdale  council  agreed 
last  night  to  co-operate  fully 
with  the  inspection  team.  Ka- 
ren StansfiekL  headteacher  at 
the  Ridings,  will  not  be 
returning  to  the  school  when 
it  re-opens  after  the  half-term 
break  on  Monday  and  prepa- 
rations were  being  made  to 
draft  in  the  head  of  another 
Calderdale  school  on  tempo- 
rary attachment 

The -designated  temporary 
head  is  on  holiday  and  cannot 
be  contacted  to  be  told  his  as- 
signment While  Ofeted  was 
planning  to  delay  the  Inspec- 
tion until  he  arrives,  the  au- 
thorities in  Calderdale  did 
not  expect  him  to  move  across 
until  after  the  inspectors  left 


Alice  Mahon.  Labour  MP 
for  Halifax,  intervened  at  the 
end  of  Mrs  Shephard's  news 
briefing  to  defend  Calderdale 
council.  "The  Secretary  of 
State  should  hang  her  head  in 
shame.  The  Conservatives 
say  you  can't  throw  money  at 
a problem,  but  they  have 
thrown  money  at  grant  main- 
tained schools  in  Halifax." 

The  Ridings  school  had 
been  left  with  inadequate 
resources  to  handle  the  pupils 
who  could  not  get  in  else- 
where. “This  isn’t  about 
choice,  this  is  about  divisive 
Conservative  education  poli- 
cies,” she  said. 

Mrs  Shephard  said:  "There 
are  a whole  lot  of  schools  in 
similar  situations  that 
achieve  far,  far  better  ™m 
results.  It'B  no  gOOd  blaming 
the  circumstances  a school  is 
in.  Good  work  can  be 
achieved  at  any  school  with 
good  leadership  and  the  right 
targeting  of  resources  by  toe 
local  authority.” 
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Expelled  pupil  Jamie  Griffiths.  15,  with  his  mother  Sheridan  Walton.  NASUWT  teachers 
say  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  school’s  pupils  should  be  dismissed 


October  28:  Emer- 
gency inspection 
starts,  possibly  de- 
layed a few  days  while 
school  finds  new  head. 

October  29:  NASUWT 
strike  ballot  ends. 

November  4:  Inspec- 
tors report  verbally  to 
Mrs  Shephard. 

November  12:  First 
possible  date  for  strike 
action. 

Mid-November:  Mrs 
Shephard  gives  school 
40  days  to  draw  up 
action  plan. 

End  December:  Cal- 
derdale gets  10  days  to 
comment  on  plan. 

Early  January:  Mrs 
Shephard  either  ac- 
cepts plan,  or  proposes 
hit  squad. 

Mid-Janaary:  Two 
weeks’  consultation  on 
handing  control  to  an 
“education  associa- 
tion”. 


Hamilton  ally  joins  sleaze  inquiry 


Former  defence  minister  dislikes 
freedom  of  ‘partisan’  media 


Horsewomen  will  go  to  court 


Peter  Ketfierington 

THE  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission  yesterday 
backed  two  women  fighting 
for  toe  right  to  take  part  in  an 
annual  horse-riding  festival 
in  toe  Scottish  Borders. 

Factory  workers  Ashley 
Simpson  and  Mandy  Graham 
were  given  £2,500  to  take  their 
claim  of  sexual  discrimina- 
tion to  court 

The  two  will  serve  writs  chal- 


| longing  the  right  of  the  all- 
male Hawick  Common  Riding 
Committee  to  exclude  them 
from  toe  festival,  a pageant 
which  Involves  riding  round 
the  boundaries  of  toe  town. 
The  EOC  said:  “The  chal- 
lenge ...  is  unusual  and 
novel  and  the  commission,  in 
reaching  its  decision,  realised 
It  had  significant  implica- 
tions, particularly  In  respect 
of  traditional  attitudes  to 
women's  full  participation  in 
all  spheres  of  life.” 


David  Hancke 

Westminster  Correspondent 

THE  Government  last 
night  appointed  a strong 
supporter  of  disgraced 
former  minister  Neil  Hamil- 
ton and  a fierce  critic  of  the 
freedom  of  toe  press  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  toe  cash  for 
questions  inquiry. 

Sir  Archibald  Hamilton  — a 
former  defence  minister  who 
also  opposed  the  reforms  of 
£/)rd  Nolan  forcing  MPs  to  de- 
clare their  salaries  from  con- 
sultancies and  directorships 
— joins  the  Commons  Stan- 
dards and  Privileges  Commit- 
tee, just  as  it  about  to  decide 
on  whether  to  open  its  hear- 
ings to  TV  and  radio. 

Last  year  Sir  Archie  gave  a 
robust  defence  on  BBC  Radio 
4 of  Mr  Hamilton  and  Jona- 
than Aitken,  both  of  whom 
resigned  ministerial  jobs  to 
sue  the  Guardian. 

He  told  the  BBC  on  April  11. 
1995:  '1  thought  it  was  very 
regrettable  that  Neil  Hamil- 
ton felt  it  necessary  to  resign 


and  indeed  was  forced  to 
resign.  I think  it  would  have 
been  much  better  If  he  stayed 
in  there  because  ...  we're 
coming  under  a tremendous 
amount  of  slur  and  innuendo 
by  partisan  members  of  the 
media  to  try  and  get  rid  of 
ministers.  Somebody  has  got 
to  stand  up  and  fight  this  and 
I think  we're  all  very  glad  in- 
deed that  Jonathan  Aitken  is 
doing  that  It  would  have  been 
very  good  if  Neil  Hamilton 
had  been  able  to  do  toe 
same.” 

Sir  Archie  joins  the  com- 
mittee with  toe  veteran  Emie 
Ross,  Labour  MP  for  Dundee 
West,  after  two  MPs  — Doug 
Hoyle,  Labour  MP  for  War- 
rington North,  and  Sir  Geof- 
frey Johnson-Smith  — 
resigned  because  they  were 
connected  with  toe  cash  for 
questions  affair. 

The  Labour  from  bench 
was  not  officially  comment- 
ing last  night.  But  Stephen  , 
Byers,  Labour  MP  For  Wall- 
send,  speaking  as  a constitu- 
ency MP,  said:  "His  appoint- 
ment does  not  seem  a good 


start  for  a committee  which 
desperately  needs  to  convince 
the  public  that  it  will  be  open, 
fair  and  impartial." 

Sir  Archie  has  a number  of 
parliamentary'  consultancies 
which  be  has  declared  in  full,  i 
He  Is  also  a privy  counsellor  ‘ 
and  MP  for  Epsom  and  Ewell.  I 
He  is  a director  of  seven  i 
companies,  including  Salfldin  , 
Holdings,  a security  company, 1 
three  Far  East  investment  | 
houses,  and  a dairy  farm. 

The  companies’  most  recent  i 
records  show  that  Sir  Archie 
was  paid  up  to  £5,000  from 
S ala  din.  up  to  £6,000  from 
both  Siam  Selective  Growth 
and  the  First  Philippine  in- 
vestment Trust  and  up  to 
£1,000  from  Woodgate  Farms 
Dairy.  The  chairman  and  con- 


trolling shareholder  of  Sala- 
din  Is  David  Walker,  a former 
SAS  major  and  one-time  Tory 
councillor.  With  the  help  of 
lobbying  from  Sir  Archie,  Mr 
Walker  has  met  Foreign 
Office  officials  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  contracts  for  protect- 
ing British  diplomats  and 
embassies. 

Labour  pledged  yesterday 
to  repeal  the  law  that  allowed 
Neil  Hamilton  to  waive  his 
parliamentary  privilege  to 
sue  the  Guardian  over  the 
cash  for  questions  scandaL 

Lord  Richard,  the  Labour 
Leader  of  the  Lords,  called  for 
a parliamentary  Inquiry  into 
toe  recent  reform  of  the  300- 
year-old  Bill  of  Rights. 

Loader  comment,  page  8 


John  Beckwith  CBE 

IN  articles  of  24,  25  and  30  | Mr  Beckwi 

JUlV  We  UltaPctoH  that  Mr  DDP  Da#!!#, 


■«hUy  we  suggested  that  Mr 
John  Beckwith  was  interested 
in  bidding  for  the  Department 
of  Social  Security  offices.  As 
we  reported,  Mr  Beckwith 
attended  a preliminary  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  sale  with 
toe  DSS  advisers,  Deloitte  and 
Touche  on  21  February. 


Mr  Beckwith  made  clear  to 
BBC  Radio  on  24  July,  and  we 
now  accept  that  at  toe  time 
our  articles  were  published, 
he  no  longer  Intended  to  bid 
for  the  DSS  properties. 

He  has  in  fact  not  bid  for 
them.  We  apologise  to  Mr 
Beckwith  for  any  incon- 
venience caused. 


Read  how  Cracker  in  Hong  Kong 
was  made  against  all  the  odds  in  Radio  Times, 
On  sale  now. 


ITS  NOT  WHAT  YOU  EXPECT, 


Feudal  war  in  Berkshire 
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You  want  to  drive 
a car  along  your 
own  driveway? 
Certainly — that 
will  be  £50,000 
payable  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor 


Vhrak  Cttaudhary 

THE!  LORD  of  the  manor 
and  his  uppity  serfs 
are  to  lock  horns  in  the 
High  Court  over  a land  dis- 
pute that  has  cost  the  vil- 
lagers of  Bucklebury,  Berk- 
shire. thousands  of  pounds 
for  the  privilege  of  parking 
in  their  own  driveways. 

The  dispute  between  mil- 
lionaire landowner  Willie 
Hartley  Russell  and  the  res- 
idents of  Bucklebury  stems 
from  an  attempt  by  Mr  Rus- 
sell to  use  a mediaeval  rul- 
ing which  allows  him  to 
charge  residents  for  cross- 
ing narrow  strips  of  land 
that  lead  to  their  homes. 

So  far,  those  who  have 
only  pedestrian  access  to 
their  homes  have  been  ex- 
empt; those  who  have  con- 
structed driveways  have 
been  charged  between 
£5.000  to  £50.000.  Up  to  150 
homes  could  face  hefty  bills. 

The  council  claims  Mr 
Hartley  Russell,  a Newbury 
district  Tory  councillor, 
has  no  right  to  charge  resi- 
dents for  crossing  his  land 
because  under  a 1929  agree- 
ment they  are  responsible 
for  managing  parts  of  the 
land,  which  includes  Buck- 
lebury Common. 

That  has  not  prevented 
Mr  Hartley  Russell  from 
charging  residents  like  Ena 
and  Nick  Cornish  £5,000  for 
crossing  a strip  of  land 
barely  5ft  wide  that  lies 
-outside  their  home,  so  that 
.'they  could  park  the  family 
car  fa  the  driveway. 


The  couple  were  also 
served  with  a one-year  In- 
junction preventing  them 
from  driving  their  cars  into 
their  driveway  after  they 
contested  the  bill-  After 
being  advised  by  solicitors, 
they  relented  and  paid  the 
£5.000. 

Mrs  Cornish  said:  "I’m 
very  angry  at  the  fact  that 
he  can  do  this.  There's  a 
tiny  strip  of  land  outside 
our  bouse  that's  part  of  the 
local  common.  I always 
thought  that  common  land 
belonged  to  the  common 
people.” 

Her  husband  Nick  said: 
"Mr  Hartley  Russell  might 
be  legally  right  but  morally 
he’s  totally  wrong.  People 
in  ibis  village  just  want 
this  whole  thing  sorted  out. 

"1  don't  know  why  he's 
doing  this.  It's  all  a bit  out 
of  date  now  and  yon  would 
have  thought  that  this  type 
of  behaviour  was  a thing  of 
the  past.” 

Another  resident  was 
charged  a staggering 
£50,000  for  the  privilege  of 
using  his  100-yard 
driveway. 

According  to  locals,  an  el- 
derly couple  used  their  life 
savings  to  pay  for  the  right 
of  access  to  their  home  be- 
fore they  eventually  sold  it 
and  moved  out. 

"He's  not  too  papular 
around  here  at  the  mo- 
ment,” said  a local  butcher. 
"There’s  a lot  of  people  who 
are  very  angry-  They  don't 
think  he’s  behaving  in  a 
way  you  expect  a lord  to 
behave.” 


.Dr  Tim  Smith,  who  paid  ; 
£25.000  so  that  he  could 
drive  across  a small  strip  of 
land  and  park  in  the  front  I 
of  his  house  said:  "Having  j 
listened  to  both  sides  of  the 
argument,  I am  absolutely 
convinced  that  Mr  Hartley 
Russell’s  estate  has  a weak 
case  and  the  council  has  a 
strong  one.” 

Mr  Hartley  Russell,  aged 


35,  a flamboyant  socialite 
who  lives  in  a manor  house 
near  Bucklebury  is  said  to 
enjoy  skiing  and  hunting. 
He  inherited  the  estate, 
which  covers  most  of  the 
village  of  Bucklebury,  from 
his  father,  the  Honourable 
Derrick  Hartley  Russell  but 
did  not  inherit  bis  title.  Lo- 
cals, however,  still  call  him 
lord  of  the  manor. 


After  the  decision  to  take 
the  dispute  to  the  High 
Court  was  announced  on 
Wednesday  night  he  said: 
"1  am  delighted  the  matter 
is  going  to  he  resolved  in 
the  only  way  appropriate  to 
both  sides. 

“It  comes  down  to  a point 
of  law  that  really  needs  to 
be  sorted  out." 

Opposition  to  his  levy  has 


Top  taxman  ‘took  bribes’  from  wealthy  Receiver  becomes  greyhounds’  pedigree  chum 


-7  continued  from  page  1 
.:/  • Bonaire.  In  February  1988,  Mr 
' -VAlIcock  accepted  a £250.000 
-"settlement  from  Mr  X de- 
spite, the  Crown  said,  having 
■ • • »'  previously  demanded  at  least 
£500,000. 

: Mr  X allegedly  paid  for  Mr 
- -Allcock  and  a colleague  to 
stay  in  Nice  and  be  chauf- 
fered  around  and  entertained. 
V-  In-  August’  arid  September 
1988,  Mr  AUcock , his  wife  and 
7 C . son  enjoyed  had  a holiday  in 
V " Nice,  flying  dub  class  and 
7=  7 staying  at  the  Elysee  Palace 

*■’ : 7 . Tbotel  on  Mr  X*s  bQL 

•f  .Counts  nine  and  10  involve 
7 77  Mr  'Allcock  -and  Lebanese 
- 77-'  businessman  Marwan  Kalo, 
• ‘Cj  'involved  in  the  Highland 


Spring  mineral  water  com- 
pany. In  early  1989,  Mr  All- 
cock settled  back-tax  an  terms 
favourable  to  Mr  Kalo  — 
£50.000,  the  Crown  said.  Mr 
AUcock  and  a colleague  vis- 
ited Nice,  to  be  wined  and 
dined  and  taken  to  a casino 
by  Mr  Kalo. 

Counts  u and  12  relate  to 
Mr  Shamoon,  who  spent  “un- 
imagineable  sums  at  the  casi- 
| nos  in  London"  — £39  million 
in  nine  years.  Mr  AUcock 
shielded  Mr  Shamoon  from 
revenue  inquiries,  said  Mr 
Black,  in  return  for  a holiday 
in  Marbella  with  Miss 
Corrigan- 

Count  13  relates  to  Mr  AU- 
cock and  Ara  Oztemel,  a very 


wealthy  man  now  living  in 
the  United  States.  In  early 
1992  the  Inland  Revenue 
began  to  probe  bis  affairs, 
only  to  find  that  Mr  AUcock 
had  already  done  so. 

Mr  AUcock  had  allegedly 
accepted  "the  most  luxurious 
holiday  of  all"  from  Mr  Ozte- 
mel; he  and  his  family  flew  to 
New  York  with  first  class 
tickets,  cruised  to  Bermuda 
and  accepted  accommodation 
in  one  of  New  York’s  best 
hotels,  before  taking  Con- 
corde home. 

■It  cost  in  excess  of  £22,000 
— about  half  his  salary,”  said 
Mr  Black. 

The  case  continues  on 
Monday. 


Dan  Atkinson 

THE  Official  Receiver  yes- 
terday found  himself  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual assets  to  have  been  un- 
earthed from  a foiled  com- 
pany — a pack  of  greyhounds. 

Michael  Pugh,  an  Official 
Receiver  for  London,  is  now 
responsible  for  racing  dogs 
such  as  Saddlers  Return  and 
High  Knight  and  will  also  be 
dealing  with  their  trainers. 
His  deputy,  David  Chapman, 
is  thought  to  he  doing  his  best 
to  master  details  of  the  dog 
world  In  his  boss's  absence. 

The  greyhounds  are  the 
main  — possibly  the  only  — 


asset  of  Anderson  Churchill, 
an  investment  company  in 
ClerkenweU.  London.  Ander- 
son, involved  in  greyhound 
syndicates,  took  £800,000  off 
about  500  investors. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Se- 
curities and  Investments 
Board  — the  chief  City  super- 
visor — decided  the  dogs 
amounted  to  an  unauthorised 
investment  scheme.  It  was 
granted  injunctions  banning 
further  activity  by  Anderson 
and  freezing  its  assets. 

This  second  Injunction,  the 
fearsome  Mareva  order  used 
against  Asil  Nadir,  effectively 
froze  the  dogs  and  the  board 
had  to  unfreeze  them  every 
time  their  trainers  — also 


CJD  fears 
raised  by 
new  cases 


Alan  Watkins 
and  Owen  Bcnveott 


AT  LEAST  four  fur- 
ther suspected  cases 
of  the  new  variant  of 
Creutzfeldt  Jakob 
Disease  are  being  monitored 
by  government  research 
scientists,  it  was  disclosed 
yesterday. 

Pears  that  the  increase 
could  foreshadow  a sharp  rise 
in  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
— of  which  14  cases  have 
been  confirmed  already  — 
came  as  it  was  disclosed  that 
the  relatives  of  one  victim 
have  been  granted  legal  aid  to 
sue  the  Government 
Most  of  the  applications 
from  solicitors  representing 
victims’  families  have  been 
rejected.  In  one  case,  how- 
ever. the  Legal  Aid  Board  has 
issued  a certificate  for  prelim- 
inary' l^gal  investigations. 

The  funding  will  allow  law- 
yers to  explore  the  possibility 
of  suing  for  negligence  over 
the  way  in  which  the  authori- 
ties handled  the  BSE 
epidemic  in  cattle  and  the 
related  disease  — known  as 
nvCJD  — in  humans. 

With  clinical  knowledge  of 
the  symptoms  or  nvCJD 
restricted  to  relatively  few 
specialists,  there  is  contro- 
versy over  the  diagnosis  of 
new  cases.  Confirmation  can 
be  made  only  afte."  death  or 
by  biopay  of  brain  tissue 
taken  from  a living  sufferer. 

Of  the  14  confirmed  cases, 
two  are  still  alive.  One  recent 
case  involved  a 16-year-old 
London  girl  of  Turkish-Cyp- 
riot  origins.  Another  is  a 51- 
year-old  man  from  near  Bir- 
mingham who  died  several 
weeks  ago. 

Dr  James  Ironside,  the 
neuropathologist  in  charge  of 
the  Government's  CJD  sur- 
veillance laboratory  in  Edin- 
burgh, yesterday  said  his  unit  | 


was  monitoring  a handful  of 
suspected  cases. 

"It's  a small  cumber,  less 
than  five,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  these  further  cases." 
he  said. 

"The  next  year  or  two  will 
be  critical.  If  the  disease  has  a 
long  incubation  period  you 
could  be  looking  at  thousands 
of cases." 

A policy  or  secrecy  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Health  con- 
cerning the  ages  of  potential 
victims. 

Among  suspected  cases 
known  to  either  the  CJD  sur- 
veillance unit  or  victims*  sup- 
port groups  are  understood  to 
be  a 15-year-old  girl  Cram 
Glasgow,  two  women  between 
20  and  30,  a woman  in  her  late 
30s  and  a man  aged  35.  His 
condition  is  said  to  be  deterio- 
rating rapidly.  He  appears  to 
be  a classic  case  of  the  new 
variant  with  the  onset  of  the 
disease  being  signalled  by 
psychiatric  disturbance  and 
profound  mood  and  personal- 
ity changes. 

There  are  other  potential 
but  unconfirmed  victims.  A 
woman  who  recently  gave 
birth  has  complained  of 
symptoms  which  indicate  the 
possibility'  of  CJD  but  tests 
have  so  far  proved  inconclu- 
sive. There  Is  also  mystery 
surrounding  a woman  of  42 
who  died  recently  in  the  Lon- 
don area. 

The  Agriculture  Secretary. 
Douglas  Hogg,  yesterday 
defended  his  department’s 
handling  of  the  affair  and  dis- 
closed that  he  had  taken  legal 
advice.  "Anyone  suing  us 
would  have  to  show  we  were 
culpable  and  prove  negli- 
gence.” he  said.  "Hindsight  is 
no  help  in  this  matter.  We  can 
show  what  we  did  at  the  time 
was  reasonable.” 

Rescue  plan  for  farmers, 
page  4 


VAT  man  faces 
£200m  payback 


Ena  Cornish  and  the  strip  of  land  which  Willie  Hartley  Russell,  top.  charged  her  £5,000 to  cross  main  photograph:  garry  weaser 


won  cross-party  support 
from  Newbury  district 
council. 

Deputy  leader  Tony  Fer- 
guson said:  “I  there’s 
an  element  of  him  trying  to 
assert  his  feudal  rights  as 
lord  of  the  manor  and  make 
money  out  of  it.  I think  Mr 
Hartley  Russell  is  very 
much  isolated  on  this 
Issue.” 


creditors  of  Anderson  — I 
wished  to  race  them.  No  I 
doubt  tiring  of  all  this,  the 
board  handed  the  case  to  the 
Trade  Secretary,  Ian  Lang,  ul- 
timate boss  of  the  Insolvency 
Service,  on  Wednesday. 

The  dogs  have  been  un-Mar- 
evaed  aril  their  new  owner, 
the  Official  Receiver,  made 
"provisional  liquidator”.  Ani- 
mal lovers  can  relax  — the 
liquidation  will  be  financial. 

Not  since  the  Official 
Receiver  for  Tyneside  found 
himself,  in  1991,  with  an  office 
full  of  wedding  dresses  (from 
an  insolvent  dressmaker;  and  , 
a dozen  sobbing  brides  has 
the  service  taken  charge  of 
such  peculiar  assets.  . 


Mark  Milner  and  Julie  Wolf 

THE  Government  could 
be  forced  to  repay  up  to 
£200  million  after  losing 
the  latest  battle  over  Value 
Added  Tax,  when  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  ruled 
that  Customs  & Excise  was 
wrong  to  charge  it  on  the  full 
price  of  goods  sold  at  a dis- 
count. 

Though  the  two  companies 
at  the  centre  of  yesterday's 
judgment  Argos  and  the  Uni- 
lever subsidiary  Elida  Gibbs, 
were  only  claiming  £2'/i  mil- 
lion, the  ruling  will  open  the 
way  to  a flood  of  claims. 

The  Treasury  said:  “At  the 
most  extreme,  the  loss  would 
be  no  more  than  £150  million 
to  £200  million  in  back  tax.”  It 
added:  "Back  tax  will  only  be 
payable  if  traders  can  sub- 
stantiate claims  going  back  23 
years." 

Revenue  sources  indicated 
that  the  bill  will  fall  to  £70 
million  if  Parliament  ap- 
proves a three-year  limit  on 
the  period  for  which  VAT  can 
be  reclaimed. 

Argos  claimed  it  was  due  a 
refund  of  £1.36  million  for 
VAT  paid  between  1983  and 
1993.  Elida  Gibbs  was  claim- 
ing a refund  of  £883,894. 

Several  other  large  VAT 
cases  are  making  their  way 
through  the  legal  system.  The 
Revenue  is  challenging  an  ap- 
peal court  ruling  handed 
down  in  April  that  It  was 


wrong  in  its  VAT  treatment 
of  interest-free  credit  deals. 
Counsel  for  the  Revenue  said 
during  the  hearing  that  the 
decision  may  mean  billions  of 
pounds  having  to  be  repaid, 
though  Customs  & Excise 
says  the  figure  will  be  much 
smaller. 

Potentially  the  most  expen- 
sive of  the  legal  challenges  is 
the  battle  over  the  imposition 
of  VAT  on  company  cars, 
with  some  estimates  putting 
repayments  at  tens  of  billions 
— a suggestion  dismissed  by 
the  tax  authorities.  The  case 
is  due  to  be  heard  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Most  estimates  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s potential  liabilities 
involve  the  repayment  of 
VAT  since  the  tax  was  Intro- 
duced, a period  of  23  years. 
However,  a spokesman  for 
Customs  & Excise  pointed  out 
yesterday  that  the  next  fi- 
nance bill  would  include  a 
provision  to  limit  the  period 
for  which  VAT  could  be 
claimed  to  three  years.  The 
legislation  is  certain  to  be 
challenged  in  tbe  courts. 

Yesterday’s  defeat  for  Cus- 
toms & Excise  is  the  third  big 
VAT  setback  in  recent  years. 
It  was  forced  to  repay  £250 
million  worth  of  VAT 
wrongly  charged  on  the  medi- 
cal components  in  spectacles 
and  £120  million  of  VAT  on 
membership  fees  to  voluntary 
sporting  bodies. 
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Hogg  says  that  Whitehall  team  will  devise  contingency  scheme  for  retraining  worst-hit  victims  to  grow  crops  or  move  ^ 


Crisis  plan  to  get 


ersoutof 


Wide-ranging 
restructuring 
‘is  inevitable’ 


Paul  Brown,  Owen  Bowcott 
and  Stephen  Bates 


Farmers  hit  by  the 
beef  crisis  may  be 
retrained  to  grow 
crops  or  move  Into 
different  jobs  under 
contingency  plans  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Government. 
Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  said  yesterday. 

Grassland  farmers,  espe- 
cially in  the  West  Country 
and  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
borders,  are  heavily  depen- 
dent on  income  from  beef  cat- 
tle. Mr  Hogg  said  a far-reach- 
ing restructuring  of  the 
industry  to  cope  with  BSE 
was  inevitable. 

Subsidies  being  paid  to 
farmers  were  to  ease  them 
through  the  crisis,  but  a new 
beef  industry  based  on  natu- 
ral farming  methods,  with  an- 
imals traceable  from  birth  to 
the  table,  was  essential. 

Just  how  much  smaller  the 
industry  would  be  bad  still  to 
be  assessed,  but  it  had  been 
acknowledged  in  Brussels 
that  there  would  have  to  be 
substantial  change. 

Tim  Boswell,  junior  agri- 
■ culture  minister,  said  the  con- 
tingency planning  team,  in- 
cluding Department  of  Social 
Security  officials,  would  as- 
sess the  affect  of  the  crisis  on 
employment  and  the  need  for 
retraining. 

Welfare  arrangements  for 
communities  that  had  lost 
much  of  their  long-term  reve- 
nue were  being  considered. 

Mr  Hogg  rejected  demands 
by  the  European  Commission 


and  the  farming  industry  for 
a further  selective  cull  of 
herds  which  have  suffered 
BSE  outbreaks.  He  said  scien- 
tific evidence  indicated  that 
this  would  not  eradicate  the 
disease  any  faster. 

But  reacting  to  a new  study 
showing  the  link  between 
BSE  and  the  new  human  vari- 
ant of  CJD  to  be  a virtual  cer- 
tainty. the  commission  said 
the  Government  should  abide 
by  the  agreement  reached  at 
the  Florence  EU  summit  in 
June  to  cull  up  to  130,000  addi- 
tional cattle  from  known  BSE- 
infected  herds. 

Commission  officials  main- 
tained that  the  new  findings 
proved  the  EU  had  been  right 
to  placate  nervous  consumers 
by  imposing  an  export  ban  on 
British  beef  last  March. 

They  warned  that  any  hope 
of  getting  the  ban  lifted  de- 
pended on  Britain’s  agreeing 
to  a more  extensive  cull  to 
eradicate  the  disease  more 
quickly. 

Franz  FLschler,  the  Agricul- 
ture Commissioner,  told  a 
meeting  in  Paris:  “What  the 
British  scientists  have  discov- 
ered shows  how  serious  the 
crisis  is." 

Sir  David  Nalsh,  president 
of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  continued  to  lash  out 
at  Mr  Hogg  over  his  handling 
of  the  crisis. 

He  said  he  “remained 
angered  at  the  extent  of  the 
mismanagement  and  stupid 
delays  by  the  Government 
during  this  whole  cata- 
strophic affair.  Farmers  and 
their  families  bad  suffered 
personally  because  of  this 


Head  on  the  block As  new  research  confirms  link  between  BSE  and  new  form  of  CJD  in  humans,  pressure  from  Brussels  grows  for  UK  to  extend  its  cattle  Cull  photograph:  donmcphee 


dreadful  scourge."  He 
referred  particularly  to  the 
problem  of  hill  farmers  and 
called  for  ftarther  subsidies  to 
prevent  hardship. 

Mr  Hogg  said  the  Govern- 
ment had  allocated  another 
£16.6  mill  inn  to  speed  up  the 


slaughter  scheme,  which  bag 
left  farmers  with  around 
400,000  unwanted  cattle  to 
feed  at  the  start  of  winter. 


The  extra  money  would  pay 
for  surplus  carcases  to  be 
kept  In  cold  storage  until  they 
could  be  rendered  down.  Mr 


Refrigerator  ships  have  been  waiting  since  the  crisis  have  until  November  2 to 
been  among  the  storage  sug-  broke  on  March  20  for  abat-  register  and  get  in  the  queue, 
gestions,  and  yesterday  offi-  toir  space  to  get  rid  of  their  As  many  as  325  hew  cases  of 
trials  said  there  was  a possibil-  cattle.  To  avoid  the  “skald ug-  BSE  among  cattle ■' = are  still 


have  until  November  2 to 


Shortage 


capacity  has  meant  that  only 
25,000  carcases  can  be  pro- 
cessed a week. 


rendering  Hogg  said  45,000  animals  had 


been  killed  last  week,  and  he 
hoped  a further  55,000  would 
be  destroyed  next  week. 


ity  of  mooring  two  in  Belfast 
Loch. 

One  of  the  main  complaints 
of  farmers  is  that  some  have 


cattle.  To  avoid  the  “skald ug-  BSE  among  cattle  : are  still 
gery1'  of  queue  jumping  at  being  diagnosed  every  week. 


markets  and  abattoirs,  the 
government  has  introduced  a 
registration  scheme.  Farmers 


At  the  height  of  the^outbreak 
hr  1992  it  readied  an  average 
OfTOB.  "J 
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Drunken  sailor  at  33,000ft 


David  Sharrock  on 
a mid-air  drama 
that  provided  RUC 
chiefs  last  case 


IT  WAS  the  final  crisis  of 
his  police  career  — in  the 
most  unexpected  of  places. 
Sir  Hugh  Annesley,  Chief 
Constable  of  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary,  had  to  step  in 
and  subdue  a drunken  pas- 
senger who  was  trying  to 
open  an  aircraft  cabin  door 
33,000ft  above  the  Irish  Sea. 

Seaman  John  Ireland  hung 
his  head  in  shame  yesterday  as 
he  stood  in  the  dock  of  Bedast 
magistrates'  court  and  listened 
to  an  account  of  bow  Sir  Hugh, 
who  left  his  post  as  chief  of 
Northern  Ireland's  police  force 
last  week,  attempted  to  restore 
order  on  Jersey  European 
flight  GY9070. 

Mr  Ireland,  of  Belfast,  was 
terrified  of  flying,  the  court 
heard.  To  calm  his  pre-flight 
nerves  on  October  2,  he 
sought  solace  in  a litre  bottle 
of  Jack  Daniels  bourbon. 

By  the  time  the  shuttle 
flight  was  airborne.  Mr  Ire- 
land was  "very  drunk”,  ac- 
cording to  Inspector  John  An- 
derson. prosecuting. 

“He  was  shouting  and 
threatening  other  passengers. 


Sir  Hugh  Annesley: 
took  high-level  action 

The  captain  had  to  leave  the 
flight  deck  to  speak  to  him,  all 
to  no  avail-  He  was  remon- 
strated with  by  other  passen- 
gers. including  the  Chief  Con- 
stable of  the  RUC. 

"As  the  plane  came  in  to 
land.  Ireland  refused  to  fasten 
his  seat  belt  Instead  he  stood 
up  and  remained  standing 
while  the  plane  landed." 

At  the  airport,  junior 
police  officers  were  waiting 
to  complete  Sir  Hugh’s  ar- 
rest. Mr  Ireland  punched  one 
of  them  and  assaulted  a secu- 
rity guard. 

After  being  charged  Mr  Ire- 


land'said;  “X  am  really  terri- 
bly sorry  for  my  conduct” 
adding  that  because  of  the 
Jack  Daniels  he  could  not 
even  remember  being  on  the 
plane. 

Denis  Maloney,  defending, 
said  tbat  Mr  Ireland  had  since 
written  to  the  captain  and 
crew,  apologising  for  his  con- 
duct “I  have  conveyed  his  per- 
sonal regret  to  the  Chief  Con- 
stable.'’ he  assured  the  court  . ' 

Outlining  Mr  Ireland's  fear 
of  flying,  the  solicitor  said; 
“He  now  realises  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  could 
have  followed  his  actions. 

- “This  is  not  same  brash, 
loud  thug.  This  is  somebody 
who  made  a mistake.  The 
drink  was  in  and  the  wit  was 
out.” 

Magistrate  -Mervyn  Bates 
said:  "Here  was  a man  who, 
under  the  influence  of  drink, 
refused  to  obey  the  command 
at  the  captain,  cabin  staff  and 
even  the  RUC  Chief  Consta- 
ble." He  fined  Mr  Ireland  £600 
with  a three-month  jail  sen- 
tence, suspended  for  two 
years. 

"He  won't  do  it  again,” 
promised  Mr  Ireland’s  solici- 
tor. Neither,  will  Sir  Hugh, 
whose  days  of  regular  com- 
muting between  his  home  in 
England  and  Northern  Ire- 
land are  at  an  end.  But  maybe 
it  wasn’t  such  a bad  end  to  a. 
chief  constable's  career. 


Police  hunt  for  lorry  driver  Prostitutes  beat 
who  dumped  hitch  girl,  1 0 BT  crackdown  : 

Mick  Varfey  I ^eir  daughter,  whom  it  PROSTITUTES  "art  receiv- 

— feared  had  been  abducted  I Inst  helo  to  set  round  Brfi- 
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Nick  Varfey 

POLICE  were  last  night 
hunting  a lorry  driver 
who  picked  up  a 10-year-old 
girl  hitchhiker  and  drove  her 
200  miles  before  dumping  her 
at  a motorway  service  station. 

Holly  Naughton.  of  Doncas- 
ter. told  a schoolfriend  she 
was  planning  to  go  to  Black- 
pool after  an  incident  at 
school. 

But  she  fell  asleep  soon 
after  climbing  into  the  cab  on 
the  AI(M)  near  her  home  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

When  she  awoke  yesterday 
morning  and  told  the  driver, 
a carpet  dealer,  that  she  was 
running  away  from  home,  he 
pulled  into  services  on  the  M5 
In  Somerset. 

He  called,  her  parents  and 
told  them  of  the  whereabouts 


of  their  daughter,  whom  it 
was  feared  had  been  abducted 
after  being  spotted  getting 
into  the  lorry. 

A motorist  who  had  heard 
of  the  huge  police  hunt,  recog- 
nised her  and  alerted  officers. 

Inspector  Nick  Whitehouse 
of  South  Yorkshire  police  said 
inquiries  were  continuing 
into  why  she  was  picked  up 
and  driven  so  far. 

■ "We  would  like  to  speak  to 
the  lorry  driver  to  establish 
whether  this  was  a Journey 
that  was  undertaken  naively. 

“Any  motorist  picking  up  a 
10-year -old  girl  to  keep,  her 
away  from  the  danger  of  a mo- 
torway would  normally  take 
her  to  the  nearest  police 
station  or  alert  police.” 

Holly's  mother  and  a police 
officer  were  due  to  pick  her 
up  from  Somerset  police  lag* 
night.  | 


I ing  help  to  get  round  Brit- 
ish Telecom’s  crackdown  oh 
their  telephone  box  advertis- 
ing from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter — British  Telecom;  unites 
Stuart  Millar.  ■ . 

The  company  planned to  ■ 
cut  off  any  telephone  ! hum1- 
hers  found  printed  on  the 
cards.  But  ah  embarrassed.  BT 
yesterday  admitted  that  pros- 
titutes were  now  selling  their 
services  -using  personalised 
07000 numbers. ...  . ' 

These  divert  calls  to  any 
phone  the  subscriber  wants,  ; 
but -the  owner  of  the  number 
cannot  be  traced -by  BT,  be- 
cause of  data  protection  rules 9 
Those  wishing  to  take  up’ 
the . service  simply  contact 
BTs  information  line,  and  an 
operator  wffl  put  them  in 
touch  with  a company  supply- 
ing  the  07000  numbers. 


Ring  free  on  0500  425425  for  details  of  your  nearest  store. 


O Simpson  (who  used  to  do  the  typing  while 
Galton  stared  blankly  or  rolled  on  the  floor 
seeking  inspiration)  has  given  up  writing.  Now 
he^s  president  of  Hampton  Court  football  dub 

” a **•  j"  P*3*5  ^ Ron  Atkinson-like  gusto. 

Stuart  Jeffries  meets  the  creators  of  Haricopk 
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Anger  at 
inquiry 
into  sick 
killer 


A FATHER  is  consid- 
ering legal  action 
following  the  exon- 
eration of  medical 
staff  by  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  care-m-the- 
co  mm  unity  treatment  of  a 
schizophrenic  who  murdered  1 
his  mother  and  young  step- 
brother in  a frenzied  attack 
with  a knife  and  spiked  base- . 

ball  bat. 

The  charity  Sane  and  rela- 1 
tives  of  Anthony  Smith,  aged 
25,  who  was  committed  to 
Rampton  secure  hospital  after  1 
the  killings  in  August  last 
year,  condemned  the  inqui- 
ry's view  that  no  individuals  i 
were  to  blame  in  spite  of  “fail- 1 
ures  and  weaknesses”  in  med- 
ical supervision. 

The  killings  came  four 
weeks  after  Smith  was  dls-  I 
charged  from  Derby  City  gen-  < 
eral  hospital  and  sent  home 
in  spite  of  the  alarm  of  his 
family.  His  father  Peter,  an  | 
accountant  from  San  diacre, 
Derbyshire,  who  had  warned 
that  Anthony  was  "a  ticking  I 
timebomb**,  yesterday  de- 1 
scribed  the  conclusion  as 
'•codswallop''.  ' 

He  is  considering  legal  | 
action  over  alleged  failure  of : 
care,  possibly  in  tandem  with 
lawyers  acting  for  his  son, 
who  is  to  see  a solicitor  at  | 
Rampton  next  week.  Marjorie 
Wallace,  chief  executive  of 
Sane,  said:  *‘I  am  truly 
shocked.  All  the  warning 
signs  were  there  and  they 
were  ignored. 

“Anthony  Smith  should 
have  been  sectioned  under 
the  Mental  Health  Act  'and 
given  six  months  to  stabilise 
his  condition  before  being  dis- 
charged. That  he  was  sent 
back  to  his  family  against 
their  wishes  is  quite 
unforgivable." 

The  Southern  Derbyshire 
mental  health  trust  said  that 
changes  recommended  in  the 
inquiry  report  would  be  im- 
plemented, but  welcomed  the 
lack  of  "serious  blame”  of  in- 
dividuals. Andy  Clayton, 


...  V# 


Schizophrenic  Anthony  Smith . . .He  was  discharged  from  hospital  and  sent  home,  despite 


his  father’s  warning  that  he  was  ‘a  ticking  timebomb’ 


photographs:  doug  mabke  medical  director,  said:  “Usu- 


ally acts  of  this  kind  follow  a 
long  history  of  violence,  but 
occasionally,  as  in  this  case, 
they  can  occur  with  someone 
who  appears  to  be  doing  well, 
with  no  clear  warning.” 

The  five-strong  inquiry 
team,  headed  by  Sir  John 
Wood,  of  Sheffield  University, 
described  how  Smith  had  ap- 
peared “a  pleasant  and  . 
reasonably  co-operative 
young  man”,  but  his  ihther 
had  warned  doctors  that  his 
son  kept  weapons  under  his 
bed  and  refused  to  take  his 1 
prescribed  drugs. 

He  turned  on  his  mother 
Gwendoline,  aged  -18,  and  his  , 
11-year-old  stepbrother  David ' 
on  the  day  that  a letter  ar- 
rived from  the  health  author- 
ity confirming  an  appoint-  > 
ment  with  his  consultant  a i 
month  later. 

Sir  John  said  that  it  had 
soon  become  clear  that  i 
“enough  was  going  wrong”  i 
with  Smith's  care  in  the  com- 
munity to  justify  a speedy 
review  of  the  discharge.  j 

But  weak  communication  , 
and  the  lack  of  a dear  chain 
of  responsibility  at  the  trust 
hart  worked  against  this,  he 
said. 

The  report  concludes:  "The  1 
system  markedly  lacked  the 
ability  to  react  quickly  to  the 
warning  signs.  With  hind- 
sight, there  are  many  con- 
cerned who  would  have  acted  i 
differently  and  will  deeply 
regret  their  failure  to  do  so. ! 
No  serious  blame,  however, 
can  be  attached  to  any  one 
person.” 

Smith  admitted  manslaugh- 
ter on  grounds  of  diminished 
responsibility  at  Nottingham 
crown  court  in  March,  and 
was  sent  to  Rampton  without 
limit  of  time. 

Peter  Smith,  who  sat 
through  a press  conference  to 
launch  the  report  said:  “They 
are  not  prepared  to  take  res- 
ponsibility. They  have 
glossed  over  everything  and 
made  it  sound  more  like  a 
clerical  error  than  anything  | 
else.” 


Smith’s  mother,  Gwen,  and  stepbrother.  David,  both  killed 
in  frenzied  attacks  with  knife  and  spiked  baseball  bat 
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Blazing  Islam  leaves  Koran  in 


SOME  villages  are 
flattened  by  bombs. 
Others  are  shelled 
and  rocketed  to  de- 
struction. Neither 
(ate  Is  as  shocking  as  death  by 
fire.  The  killers  move  among 
the  terrified  people,  torching 
and  burning  in  full  view  of 
their  victims. 

“Everything  is  gone." 
screamed  Nazwar,  a middle- 
aged  woman  as  her  teenage 
daughter  stood  blankly  be- 
hind her.  “My  grain  is  burn- 
ing. My  house  is  burning.  My 
life  is  burning.  Please,  please 
tell  them  not  to  attack  civil- 
ian areas.” 

The  smell  of  charred  wood 
hung  in  the  air.  Several  doors 
in  the  tall  mud-brick  walls 
along  the  winding  village 
street  showed  signs  of  having 
been  kicked  in.  Within  the 
once  intimate  family  com- 
pounds blackened  roofbeams 
lay  in  dust  and  rubble. 

The  fighting  north  of  Kabul 


since  the  Taliban  seized  the 
Afghan  capital  last  month  has 
killed  and  wounded  scores  of 
civilians.  Bombs  dropped 
from  a Taliban  plane  left  20 
people,  mostly  children,  dead 
In  the  town  of  Kalakan  yester- 
day. But  no  atrocity  has  been 
as  cold-blooded  as  the  collec- 
tive punishment  which  the 
ultra-fundamentalist  Taliban 
militias  inflicted  on  the  ham- 
let of  Sarchesma. 

Only  four  of  its  120  homes 
are  unscathed.  Half  a dozen 
lorries  piled  high  with  the 
remains  of  people’s  livelihood 
lurched  along  the  dirt  road  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  we 
drove  In.  Women  and  chil- 
dren perched  on  top,  men 
hung  from  the  sides. 

The  burning  released  a 
huge  cloud  of  smoke  which 
drifted  over  the  Taliban  and 
opposition  alliance  front  lines 
on  Tuesday. 

It  was  only  yesterday,  in  a 
brief  lull  in  the  fighting,  that 


News  in  brief 


Saudis  question 
bomb  suspects 


High-seas  cocaine  coup 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  drugs  squad  has  claimed  the  biggest  high- 
seas  cocaine  seizure  on  record.  Colonel  Leomardo  Gallego,  chief 
of  the  Colombian  anti-drugs  police,  said  Colombian,  Ecuadorian 
and  United  States  agents  found  at  least  7 tonnes  of  cocaine  on  a 
fishing  boat  bound  for  the  Mexican  port  erf  Manzanillo.  At  least 
4J5  tonnes  and  possibly  7 tonnes  remained  concealed,  he  believed. 

He  said  the  shipment  probably  belonged  to  a new  gang  of  . 
traffickers  formed  by  survivors  of  the  largely  dismantled  Medel- 
lin and  Cali  cartels.  — Reuter.  Bogota. 


Chirac  pleads  for  Iraq 


PRESIDENT  Jacques  Chirac  <rf  France  appealedto  the  United 
Nations  yesterday  to  make  good  the  agreement  to  let  Iraq  sell 
limited  amounts  of  oil  to  buy  food  and  medicine.  He  told  the 
Jordanian  parliament  “France  is  alarmed  at  the  humanitarian 
situation  in  Iraq,  and  calls  solemnly  on  the  international  commu- 
nity to  apply  at  long  last  Resolution  986.” — Reuter,  Amman. 


Grounds  for  complaint 


SPANISH  undertakers  clog  central  Madrid  with  hearses  to 
press  for  the  liberalisation  of  their  business,  hampered,  they 
say,  by  local  monopolies  breaching  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  “free  circulation  of  people  and  goods  through  the  national 
territory’.  photograph;  raul  white 


French  guide  to  sex  on  TV 

FRANCE'S  main  television  channels  have  agreed  to  introduce  on- 
screen symbols  indicating  the  sex  and  violence  content  of  films, 
documentaries  and  series.  From  November  18,  a green  circle  will 
suggest  that  parental  consent  is  advisable,  an  orange  triangle  will 
warn  that  the  programme  could  upset  young  viewers,  and  a red 
square  will  mark  “works  of  an  erotic  character  or  with  a great 
deal  of  violence". 

The  agreement  was  promoted  by  the  French  broadcasting 
watchdog,  the  Consefl  Superieur  de  L’Audiovisuel.  whose  spokes- 
woman said:  “Cutting  films  is  anathema  in  France.  Even  private 
channels  are  only  allowed  one  advertising  break  during  a feature 
film.  This  measure  protects  film-makers  from  censorship  by  the 
channels  and  provides  parents  with  an  at-a-glance  appraisal.’' 

A Socialist  deputy.  S£gol&ne  Royal,  said:  “Not  only  does  the 
system  legitimise  violent  films,  it  publicises  them."  — Alex  Duval 
Smith.  Paris. 


Poles  approve  abortion  bill 


THE  Polish  lower  house  of  parliament  voted  yesterday  to  over- 
throw a senate  veto  and  re  instate  the  bill  it  passed  in  August  to 
liberalise  the  abortion  laws,  allowing  pregnancies  to  be  ended 
before  the  12th  week,  but  only  after  counselling  and  a period  of 
reflection.  — Reuter,  Warsaw. 


o 


With  the  uproar  came  the 
accusation  that  the  film  I 
was  making  was  actually 
about  the  present  day.  With 
that,  the  real  trouble  began. 
Neii  Jordan  on  Michael  Collins 
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outsiders  could  reach  the 
village. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  de- 
serted- But  the  car  quickly  at- 
tracted a crowd  of  wailing 
and  hysterical  people.  All 
begged  us  to  see  what  was  left 
of  their  homes. 

The  most  desperate  was 
Khairuddin.  a man  of  55.  He 
lost  his  daughter  and  all  three 
grandsons  when  a Taliban 
soldier  fired  a rocket  Cram  a 
hill  above  the  village  shortly 
before  the  troops  moved  Iil 
Only  one  other  villager  died 
in  the  atrocity. 

Khairuddin  brought  the 
veil  his  daughter  was  wearing 
when  she  died.  He  held  up  the 
blood-stained  blue  garment 
and  a pair  of  green  plastic 
shoes.  “I  burled  them  all  yes- 
terday.” he  said,  half  shout- 
ing, half  weeping. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  grief, 
shock,  despair,  and  anger  it 
was  hard  at  first  to  piece 
together  what  had  happened.  ; 


JONATHAN  STEELE  meets 
the  villagers  of  Sarchesma, 
burnt  out  by  angry  Taliban 


shelter  of  the  village.  The  Ta- 
liban responded  with  the 
rocket  attack  which  killed 
Khairuddin’s  family.  After  a 
day  of  intermittent  exchanges 
the  Massoud  forces  withdrew. 


As  people  slowly  calmed 
down,  the  story  began  to 
emerge. 

The  Taliban  entered  the  vil- 
lage at  the  weekend,  sum- 
moned everyone  to  the  cen- 
tral square,  and  ordered  them 
to  hand  in  their  weapons. 


IN  ALMOST  every  rural 
Afghan  home  a gun  Is 
treated  as  an  heirloom 
and  a necessity.  “People 
said  it  was  dangerous  to 
give  up  their  weapons,” 
Khairuddin  said.  “The  Tail- 
ban  said:  ‘Don't  worry.  We 
are  your  security.  We  are 
your  bodyguards'.". 

When  the  guns  were 
handed  over,  the  Taliban 


warned  the  villagers  to  report 
any  sign  of  Ahmed  Shah  Mas- 
soud's  forces  trying  to  infil- 
trate Sarchesma.  The  villag- 
ers are  Tajiks,  and  it  was 
highly  likely  that  Command- 
er Massoud,  the  main  Tajik 
leader  and  defence  minister 
in  the  ousted  government, 
would  try  to  move  in.  In 
recent  days  his  forces  have 
been  spreading  through  the 
towns  and  villages  west  of  the 
main  road  north  from  Kabul. 

The  Taliban  returned  to 
their  base  on  a hill  outside 
Sarchesma.  Early  next  morn- 
ing the  villagers  woke  to  find 
Massoud  people  had  sneaked 
In  during  the  night.  They 
fired  on  the  Taliban  from  the 


Retribution  soon 
followed.  Between 
20  and  30  Taliban 
entered  the  village 
next  morning.  Sys- 
tematically they  poured  pet- 
rol cm  the  bouses  and  set : 
them  ablaze.  Nizamuddin,'  a ! 
middle-aged  fanner,  showed  ' 
the  pile  of  scarred  and  black- 
ened grain  in  his  storehouse. 
Recently  harvested,  it  repre- 
sented a large  part  of  his  in- 
come for  the  year. 

“Who’s  to  blame  for  this?" 
we  asked.  There  was  a long 
silence  before  a woman  said: 
“We're  poor.  How  can  we 
know?” 

“If  we  say,  the  Taliban  will 
ifTn  us,”  Nizamuddin  chipped 
in.  “Are  these  good  Mus- 


lims?" he  said  sarcastically. 
"They  are  the  best  Muslims 
in  .the  world,  and  they,  bum 
ourhomes.” 

A younger  neighbour,  Nafl- 
xnuddin,  produced  a metal 
bowl  containing  a pile  of  ash. 
“This  is  the  Koran,"  he  ex- 
claimed, his  voice  rising  with 
outrage.  One  could  just  make 
out  the  edges  of  charred 


“Tyrants,  tyrants,"  he 
shouted,  making  it  dear  he 
meant  the  Taliban  with  their 
much-vaunted  belief  . in  file 
strictest  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  Islamic  sharia  law. 

“This  is  the  book  of  God. 
Why  are  you  doing  this?  You 
can  kill  us,  but  don’t  bum  our 
book.  We  pay  honour  to  the 
ashes  of  the  Koran.  The  Ko- 
ran is  the  book  of  God.” 

Sajida,  a 40-year-old  widow, 
guided  us  into  the  compound 
of  her  home.  It  was  the  fam- 
iliar scene  of  charred  beams, 
ruined  , grain,  and  mounds  of 


nibble  4!  escaped  from  fight 
ing  in  Kabul  four  years  ago. 

Unfortunately  this  .fighting 
follows  me  everywhere,”- she. 

wept.  - I-.---./. 

SaJlda  said  she  had  no  rela- 
tives in  Kabnlto  go  to.  For  the  7^ 
-past  two  nights  the  women  of  - 
the  village  slept  on  the  car-  - 
peted  floor  ofthe  mbsque.  lt  ' 
was  one  of  the  few  buildings  1 
the  Taliban  spared..  Sajida 
said  she  was  planning  to 
spend  a third  night  there. 

Close  by  several  houses.ap- 
peared  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  a much  earlier  - 
date.  The  tops  of  the  smashed  : 
walls  were  rounded  by  years  . 
of  rain  and  snow.  Nizamud- 
din  said  Sarchesma  had  been 
a mojahedin  stronghold  dur- 
ing the  Soviet  occupation  and  - 
was  repeatedly  bombed  and 
rocketed  by  the  Russians. 

“You know,  we  killed  more':' 
than  40  Russian  soldiers  here, 
but  they  never  ever  burned 
our  village  down.”  . - 
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SAUDI  ARABIA  has  arrested  11  people  in  connection  with  the 
explosion  which  killed  19  Americans  in  United  States  military 
quarters  in  Damman  in  June,  according  to  the  Beirut  daily  al- 
Bayrak,  which  is  close  to  Saudi  official  circles. 

It  said  the  Saudi  authorities  had  "dismantled  a sabotage 
network  and  arrested  the  saboteurs  who  planned  or  carried  out 
the  blast",  adding  that  the  detainees  were  being  “interrogated 
minutely  and  in  utmost  secrecy”. 

The  interior  minister.  Prince  Nayef  bin  Abdul- Aziz,  was 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  investigation  to  name  “the  instiga- 
tors, their  plans,  the  executors,  parties  that  financed  them  from 
abroad,  and  the  country  that  hosted  their  meetings,”  the  paper 
added. 

It  said  the  11  were  linked  to  “elements"  involved  in  the 
explosion  at  the  national  guard  headquarters  in  the  Saudi 
capital  Riyadh  last  November  in  which  seven  people,  five  of 
them  American,  died.  Four  Saudis  who  confessed  to  that 
explosion  have  been  executed.  — Reuter.  Beirut. 


A villager  shows  the  bloodstained  veil  and  plastic  shoes  worn  by  his  daughter  when  she  and  his  three  grandsons  were  killed  by  a Taliban  rocket 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ALAN  CHINN 


Zaireans  and  Hutus  flee  Jordanians  ‘planned  to 
as  Tutsi  fighters  close  in  blow  up  tourist  site’ 
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Chris  McGreal  in  Kigali 


TUTSI  fighters  were 
bearing  down  on  the 
panic-stricken  city  of 
Bukavu  In  eastern  Zaire 
last  night  as  government 
troops  continued  to  flee 
from  a powerful  week-long 
offensive. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the 
Banyamulenge  — Tntsis 
who  have  lived  in  the  area 
for  generations  — raised 
the  spectre  of  conflict  con- 
suming the  whole  of  east- 
ern Zaire  as  Kinshasa 
threw  in  more  troops  and 
again  accused  Rwanda  of 
Invading. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  i 
Hutu  refugees  from  Rwanda 
and  Burundi  were  moving 
from  their  camps  before  the  , 
Banyamulenge  advance.  1 
The  exodus  was  swelled  by  ! 
Zairean  civilians.  I 

The  United  Nations  — 
which  Is  preparing  to  evac- 
uate staff  — warned  of  a 
vast  humanitarian  crisis, 
saying  there  is  only  suffi- 
cient food  to  last  three  days 
for  those  refugees  who 
remain  in  camps.  Delivery 
routes  were  cut  off. 

Banyamulenge  fighters 
have  taken  at  least  three 
towns  in  recent  days  and 
were  reported  to  have 
moved  to  within  20  mile s of 
Bukavu,  the  capital  of 
South  Kivu  province. 

Zaire's  army,  which  hag 
put  up  little  effective  resis- 
tance, said  it  was  bringing 
in  heavy  weapons  to  defend 
the  city.  Planeloads  of 
troops  have  arrived. 

"People  are  as  terrified  of 
what  the  army  might  do  be- 
fore it  retreats  as  they  are 
of  the  Banyamulenge.  Most 
of  us  expect  a looting  and 
killing  spree  by  the  army," 
an  aid  worker  said. 

Zaire  claimed  to  have 
captured  Rwandan  sol- 
diers. saying  it  was  evi- 
dence that  Rwanda  had  in- 
vaded in  support  of  the 
Banyamulenge.  Refugees 
and  Zairean  troops  fleeing 


into  Bukavu  also  claimed 
to  have  seen  large  numbers 
of  Rwandan  troops. 

The  president,  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko,  convalescing  In 
Switzerland  alter  surgery 
for  prostate  cancer,  called 
on  Zaireans  to  defend  their 
country,  but  his  slackening 


‘People  are  as 
terrified  of  the  army 
as  they  are  of  the 
Banyamulenge5 


grip  on  power  appears  to 
have  contributed  to  the  cri- 
sis. Switzerland  extended 
his  visa  yesterday,  which 
suggests  that  he  is  more 
seriously  ill  than  is  being 
admitted. 

Rwanda  denies  that  its 
troops  have  crossed  the  bor- 
der, saying  Zaire  is  trying  to 
distract  world  attention 
from  the  persecution  of  the 
Banyamulenge  by  Rwandan 
Hutu  refugees  and  the  Zair- 
ean authorities. 

But  Claude  Dusaidi,  polit- 
ical advisor  to  General 
Paul  Kagame,  Rwanda's 
vice-president  and  the  head 
of  its  army,  said  the  govern- 
ment sympathised  with  the 
Banyamulenge  cause. 

He  he  believed  they 
would  seize  Bukavu  and 
carve  out  a safe  area  in  the 
east  as  a prelude  to  de- 
man  ding  negotiations  with 
the  government 

“But  when  you  start  a 
war  you  never  know  where 
it  will  end.  If  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  want  to  talk, 
the  sky’s  the  limit  Maybe 
they'll  reach  Kinshasa." 

Asked  to  explain  the  suc- 
cess of  Banyamulenge 
fighters  if  they  were  not 
receiving  external  help,  Mr 
Dusaidi  cited  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  the  Zairean  troops. 

A Banyamulenge  spokes- 
man claimed  that  the  fight 
was  backed  by  a series  of 
rebel  groups  seeking  auton- 


omy for  other  parts  of 
Zaire. 

The  United  States.  Bel- 
glum  and  France  have 
launched  initiatives  to  con- 
tain the  fighting.  Belgium 
is  acting  as  an  intermedi- 
ary between  Zaire  and  its 
neighbours.  France  has 
revived  its  proposals  for  a 
regional  conference.  Mr 
Dusaidi  is  dismissive. 

"The  French  want  a 
regional  conference.  To  do 
what?  The  problem  is  In 
Zaire.  They  should  ask 
Zaire  why  it  kills  its  own 
citizens.  The  French  want 
to  obfuscate  things  and 
direct  attention  from  the 
real  issues  because  their  In- 
terests might  be  threat- 
ened,” he  said. 

Fighting  has  spilled  back 
into  Burundi.  Three  Hutu 
rebels  were  killed  in  the 
border  province  of  Cibitoke, 
where  the  governor  was  as- 
sassinated on  Tuesday. 


Shyam  Bhatla  In  Amman 


■■■HREE  Jordanians  who 
I stockpiled  stolen  army 
■ landmines  and  allegedly 
planned  to  blow  up  Israeli 
tourists  have  been  arrested 
by  King  Hussein’s  security 
services.  Twenty-five  mines 
had  been  dug  from  a mine- 
field near  the  Israeli  border 
and  buried  in  a village  garden 
north  of  Amman. 

The  plot  was  uncovered  by 
chance  last  week  when  the 
men  put  the  mines  into  plas- 
tic bags  and  asked  a taxi 
driver  to  take  them  to  the  cru- 
sader fortress  of  Ajlun,  a pop- 
ular destination  for  Israeli 
tourists.  Another  passenger, 
who  was  a serving  army  offi- 
cer. alerted  a police  patrol. 

When  the  taxi  was  stopped, 
police  discovered  ll  anti-tank 
and  14  anti-personnel  mines. 
An  explosives  expert  deto- 
nated seven  of  the  mines. 


which  the  would-be  assassins 
had  tried  to  prise  open. 

Security  officials  in  Am- 
man said  fiarmah  Mahmoud, 
aged  28.  Ali  Mohammed,  aged 
26,  and  Abdel  Rahim  Ahmed, 
aged  27.  were  allegedly  helped 
by  an  army  lieutenant  who 
had  told  them  where  the 
mines  were  planted,  and  had 
Instructed  them  on  how  to  dig 
them  out  safely. 

Some  of  the  mines  were 
then  buried  In  Mr  Mah- 
moud's garden.  Others  were 
stockpiled  in  a nearby  cave. 

Relatives  have  described 
the  three  men.  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Haahimiya.  - as  child- 
hood friends  and  Islamic  ideo- 
logues opposed  to  King 
Hussein's  peace  treaty  with 
Israel.  “They  are  not  mem- 
bers of  any  political  group," 
Mr  Mahmoud’s  father  told 
police.  “They  consider  them- 
selves good  Muslims  and  good 
citizens.  Perhaps  they  be- , 
lieved  that  peace  with  Israel  I 


I would  improve  their  lives, 
but  two  years  after  the  peace 
treaty,  all  they  face  is  more 
poverty  and  unemployment" 

Their  frustration  is  shared 
by  an  increasing  number  of 
Jordanians.  The  king 
recently  warned  a visiting  Is- 
raeli politician  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Jordanians  were  now 
openly  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  befriending  Israel. 

Since  the  election  of  Blnya- 
min  Netanyahu  as  prime  min- 
ister, in  May,.  Jordanian- 
Israell  relations  have  deteri- 
orated to  a point  where  fii«» 
king  avoids  meeting  visiting 
Israeli  officials.  Mr  Netanya- 
hu's chief  foreign  policy  ad- 
viser, Dore  Gold,  has  been 
waiting  several  weeks  for  an 
appointment.  Israel’s  ambas- 
sador in  Amman.  Shimon 
Shamir,  increasingly  finds 
himself  isolated  and  envel- 
oped by  a hostile  atmosphere. 
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A Special  Announcement 

An  Autumn  Visit  to  Southern  Africa 


indudmg  6 nights  at  the  5-star  deluxe  Mrildes  Hotel  & 

P or  scro  departures  only  we  shall  be  operating  a Awedcawayfrom  £395,00 

spcaai  f7igh  ( at  an  especially  low  tariff  to  the  iovely  ™ 

city  uf  Harare,  with  its  fine  museums  housing  the 
artefacts  of  David  Livingstone.  We  have  a small 
number  of  seats  available  over  the  period  allowing 
us  to  make  a special  offer  of  sin  nights  in  the  famous 
and  5-star  deluxe  Meikles  Hotel. 

Besides  visiting  the  many  sights  in  and  around 
Harare  there  are  a nost  of  excursion  possibilities  to 
the  nearby  game  reserves  and  the  highland  areas 
such  as  Leopard's  Rock.  Excursions  can  be  booked 
in  advance  to  the  tourist  areas  of  the  famous Victoria 
falls  (by  airl  and  the  Bally  Vaughn  Came  Park. 

Alternatively  you  may  wish  to  hireacar  and  explore 
the  count ry  independently. 

This  is  an  unique  opportunity  to  visit  southern 
Airica  at  a fraction  of  the  normal  tariff.  The  price 
include:,  return  flights  from  London  Gatwick  to 
Harare,  transfers  and  sue  nights'  accommodation, 
r li  ghts  are  by  non-stop,  wide-bodied,  scheduled  seal 
conngured  Boeing  767  aircraft. 

THE  MEIKLES  HOTEL,  HARARE 

Voted  Africa's  finest  hotel.  Meikles  is  centrally 
located  in  Harare.  It  has  a tost  of  public  facilities 


to  Victoria  Flails  & fiany>  Paris 


including  a swimming  pool,  a number  off ine  res- 
teurants,  a coffee  shop,  travel  desk  for  local  excur- 
sions andshops.Theguestroomsarea]lair-condi- 
boned  with  full  facilities  including  TV. 

DEPARTURE  DATES  & PRICES 
1996  Tuesdays- per  person  in  a twin 

Nw5  £130 -Nov  19£395 

Dec  3. 10£420-Dec31£U5-Jan7,14£430 

Single  room  supp  lement£195 


0171-6161000 

w 

VOYAGESJULES  VERNE 
21  Dorset  Square,  London  NW 1 6QG 


TraMHPromuJiomLUlABTAVtMl  ATOL383B 
Internet  bHps'Atrww.yktcojA 
(wrficaueapen  fori 
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Vatican  poised 
for  another  UN 
summit  row 


John  Hooper  hi  Rome 


ROMAN  Catholic  anti- 
abortionists  are  exploit- 
ing the  run -up  to  m*rt 
month’s  World  Food  Summit 
to  try  and  reverse  decisions 
reached  ait  the  United 
Nations'  Cairo  and  Beijing 
conferences . on  population 
and  women,  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion said  yesterday. 

The  IPPF  made  its  claim  as 
the  Vatican  publicly  aligned 
itself  with  the  Third  World  on 
a range  of  issues  expected  to 
figure  prominently  at  the 
summit. 

Doe  to  be  held  in  Rome 
from  November  18  to  17,  the 
summit  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  high-profile  gather- 
ings organised  by  UN  agen- 
cies to  draw  attention  to 
global  problems  and  reach 
broad  agreement  on  how  they 
should  be  tackled.  Both  the 
Cairo  and  Beijing  conferences 
saw  Vatican  attempts  to  block 
wording  they  Geared  could  le- 
gitimise abortion. 

Sources  close  to  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  Rome  summit 
said  that  this  time  the  objec- 
tions had  been  raised  by 
Roman  Catholic  delegates 
sympathetic  to  the  anti- 
abortion lobby.  They  pointed 
in  particular  to  Guatemala’s 
representative,  Mercedes 
Wilson. 

Ms  Wilson,  a friend  of  the 
former  United  States  presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  played 
an  influential  role  In  Wash- 
ington’s adoption  in  1984  of 
the  so-called  Mexico  City  pol- 
icy. This  denied  funds  to  in- 
ternational organisations 
seen  as  promoting  abortion. 

The  IPPF  said  yesterday 
that  there  was  stQl  no  agree- 
ment on  a paragraph  in  the 
Rome  summit's  draft  Plan  of 
Action  which. urged  govern- 
ments to  devise  “appropriate 


population  policies,  pro- 
grammes and  family  planning 
services  to  allow  for  respon- 
sible parenthood",  as  agreed 
in  Cairo.  The  federation's 
secretary-general,  Ingar 
Brueggemann,  said  a “consen- 
sus on  reproductive  freedom 
and  rights  has  been  assailed 
by  those  who  wish  to  keep 
women  in  the  dark  ages". 

The  link  between  hunger 
and  population  is  one  of  sev- 
eral controversial  issues  to  be 
debated  next  week  when  the 
final  preparatory  session  is 
held  to  agree  on  the  wording 
of  the  conference  document 
Several  rich  countries,  led  by 
the  US,  have  objected  to  the 
phrase  “right  to  food”.  They 
Gear  that  making  food  a right 
could  make  them  liable  to 
legal  action  by  Third  World 
countries  in  pursuit  of  aid  or 
special  trade  provisions. 

Yet  the  opening  words  of  a 
document  released  by  the 
Vatican  yesterday  unequivo- 
cally stated  that  the  "right  to 
food”  was  a fundamental 
principle. 

The  document,  produced  by 
the  Vatican's  "aid  ministry". 
Cor  Unum,  also  noted  that  aid 
from  the  richer  countries 
came  to  a mere  0.33  per  cent 
of  their  combined  gross  do- 
mestic product.  This  was  less 
than  half  the  target  figure  of 
0.7  per  cent  of  GDP  fixed  by 
the  UN  four  years  ago. 

Cor  Unum  repeated  the  Vat- 
ican's Icing-standing  criticism 
of  the  US  embargoes  on  trade 
with  Cuba  and  Iraq,  saying 
such  sanctions  always  hurt 
civilians  most  The  Vatican  is 
set  to  annoy  Washington  even 
more  when  the  summit  takes 
place.  Among  those  who  have 
accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  UN’s  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organisation  is  Fidel 
Castro.  The  Cuban  leader  is 
expected  to  be  given  a cordial 
reception  at  the  Vatican  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Rome. 


Paris  homeless 
find  a new  hero 


Aloe  Duval  apfth  In  parte. 


THE  misery  is  different 
but  the  mission  the 
same.  In  March  1993, 
General  Philippe  Mormon 
mounted  an  armoured  per- 
sonnel carrier  and  told  the 
people  of  Srebrenica:  “You 
are  under  my  protection." 

Now,  France’s  greatest  mil- 
itary hero  since  De  Gaulle  has 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
homeless  of  Paris. 

But  as  he  sits  in  the  tran- 
quil autumnal  garden  behiDd 
his  office,  a few  doors  up  from 
the  Rodin  museum,  the  now- 
retired  general  knows  the 
odds  are  stacked  against  him 
even  more  than  they  were  in 
the  besieged  Muslim  enclave. 

In  Srebrenica,  which  he 
temporarily  saved  by  promis- 
ing to  stay,  Gen  Morillon  de- 
fied the  bureaucratic  Inertia 
erf  the  United  Nations.  To 
ordinary  people  he  was  Beau 
Geste.  Lady  Thatcher  said  he 
“gave  us  a spark  of  leadership 
and  courage'’.  Alain  Juppd, 
then  foreign  minister,  called 
him  “General  Courage". 

In  Paris,  they  have  stopped 
counting  the  cardboard  boxes 
with  people  inside.  Gen  Mor- 
iHon.  who  is  61  today  wants  to 
draw  attention  to  them. 

He  said:  “I  want  to  be 
among  them  — to  be  the  per- 
son  who  listens  and  advises, 
not  just  a figurehead.”  Every 
Tuesday  he  has  lunch  in  a 
soup  kitchen  near  the  Louvre. 

A devout  Roman  Catholic, 
he  is  backing  the  plans  of  a 
priest  he  has  known  for 
30  years  to  open  a college  in 
central  Paris  where  a dozen 
young  people  will  spend  a 
year  studying  the  Scriptures 
and  providing  practical  assis- 
tance to  the  homeless. 

Gen  Morillon  said:  "There 
is  a crisis  of  faith  which  is  a 
crisis  of  intelligence.  Young 
people  are  incapable  of 
answering  the  basic  ques- 


tions. like  wby,  if  there  is 
God,  is  there  war,  or  misery. 

“The  world  is  changing  and 
Christians  have  a role,  not  a 
proselytising  one,  but  one 
built  around  the  idea  that 
mankind  exists  to  love  and  to 
be  loved." 

Recently  widowed  with 
three  grown-up  daughters,  he 
says  army  life  — from  Algeria 
to  Germany  and  Bosnia  — 
has  taught  him  a hard  lesson 
about  love. 

’It  is  much  easier  to  feel  a 
disproportionate  amount  of 
love  for  Eskimos  or  baby 
seals  than  it  is  to  love  your 
neighbour.  I have  seen  man’s 
need  for  solidarity,  but  this 
can  as  easily  be  solidarity 
around  evil  as  around  good. 

Homelessness  and  spiritual 
renewal  are  unfashionable 
causes,  but  Gen  Morillon  has 
made  a career  of  them. 

Born  in  Morocco,  he 
trained  at  Saint-Cyr  military 
academy  and  was  sent  to 
Algeria. 

As  a Lieutenant  to  the  ar- 
moured cavalry,  he  sided 
with  the  rebels  who  opposed 
De  Gaulle's  willingness  to 
grant  Independence  to  the  col- 
ony. A low-ranking  officer,  he 
escaped  official  censure  but 
spent  several  years  in  desk 
Jobs. 

The  generals  probably 
thought  the  Bosnian  quag- 
mire would  be  too  much  even 
for  him  when  they  named 
him  commander  of  the  UN 
protection  force  in  1992. 

In  a recent  book.  Paroles  de 
Soldat  (published  by  Baliand). 
he  reveals  himcaif  an  apolo- 
gist for  military  service  and 
the  “machine  of  hope"  which 
be  believes  the  UN  must  con- 
tinue to  be. 

He  said:  “My  stance  at  Sre- 
brenica marked  a turning 
point  in  the  UN’s  view  of 
peacekeeping.  After  40  years 
of  peacekeeping,  we  realised 

that  neutrality  must  never 

condemn  us  to  passivity." 


Scythian  prince’s  secret 
tomb  unearthed  near  Kiev 


Jane  Parlocetn  Kiev 


A SPECTACULAR  Scythian 
tomb,  housing  the 
remains  of  a prince  and  his 
gold  and  silver  possessions, 
has  been  unearthed  in  a field 
90  milPB  from  the  Ukrainian 
capital,  Kiev. 

Archaeologists  say  the  . find 
may  change  the  way  histori- 
ans regard  one  of  the  world’s 
most  celebrated  nomadic 
cultures.  . 

Lying  on  his  back  with  his 
gold-handled  sword  to  his  left 
hand,  the  prince  was.  in  a 
sealed  c?fe<pniHh  that  tmg^gests 
a more  settled  way  erf  life  — 
and  death  — than  the  Scyth- 
ians are  known  for. 

They  are  characterised,  as 

nomadic  warriors  who,  by 
hunting  ainri  plundering  from 
the  seventh  to  the  third  cen- 
tury BC,  commanded  a vast 


area  stretching  from  the  Dan- 
ube east  to  the  Caucasus. 

The  find,  uncovered  to  July 
and  August,  is  described  by  a 
Ukrainian  and  Polish  team  of 
archaeologists  as  the  most 
significant  Scythian  discov- 
ery in  more  than  150  years. 
One  remarkable  detail  is  that 
the  grave  indudes  an  oven- 
like  apparatus,  indicating 
that  the  nomadic  Scythians 
adapted  in  some  ways  to  the 
settled  habits  of  the  Sanna- 
ttana,  who  lived  in  the  forest 
steppe  where  the  grave  was 
located. 

The  discovery  is . also  ex- 
traordinary, the  archaeolo- 
gists said,  because  all  arti- 
facts — from  an  intricate 
Greek  silver  cup  to  the 
prince's  gold  neck-collar  — 
were  in  mint  condition  and 
were  found  just  as  they  had 
been  placed  during  the  burial 
2^00  years  ago. 
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Tens  of  thousands  protest  across  country  over  collapse  of  pay  talks  and  plan  to  cut  sickness  benefits 
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German  engineers 
in  lightning  strike 


Workers  protesting  at  sick-pay  reductions  make  their  point  with  a mock  sickbed  outside 
the  Thyssen  steel  mill  in  Dulsburg-Hamborn  yesterday  photograph:  karl-mhhz  krbfeus 


Ian  Traynor  In  Weimar 


NGINEERING  work- 
ers downed  tools  to 
lightning  strikes 
across  Germany  yes- 
terday and  marched  to  pro- 
test at  the  collapse  of  pay 
talks  and  at  government- 
blessed  plans  to  cut  sick-pay. 

From  Bavaria  to  the  south 
to  the  Ruhr  industrial  region 
to  the  north-west,  tens  of 
thousands  of  trade  unionists 
flexed  their  muscles  to  a one- 
day  protest  after  three  days  of 
negotiations  with  the  engi- 
neering employers'  federation 
on  1997  pay  levels  ended  in 
stalemate. 

“The  mood  is  one  of  rage 
and  disappointment,”  said  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  engi- 
neering union,  IG  MetaEL 

Employers  branded  the 
stoppages  illegal  and  said  the 
strikers  were  only  hurting 
themselves  as  the  protests 
would  lead  to  more  job  losses 
at  a time  of  record  unemploy- 
ment in  Germany. 

In  the  Ruhr,  about  10,000 
steelworkers  rallied  to  front 
of  the  gates  of  their  plant,  and 
tens  of  thousands  more  dem- 
onstrated at  Mercedes-Benz 
in  Stuttgart  and  elsewhere. 

With  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  determined  to  get  Ger- 
many fit  for  a single  Euro- 
pean currency,  parliament 


last  month  abolished  the  long- 
standing  provision  of  foil- 
wage  sick-pay,  cutting  it  to 
80  per  cent  The  move  was 
part  of  a broader  package  of 
cuts  aimed  at  trimming  next 
year’s  budget  deficit  to  3 per 
cent  of  gross  domestic 
product,  the  key  criterion  for 
joining  a single  currency. 

However,  attempts  by  com- 
panies such  as  Daimler-Benz 
to  cut  sick-pay  instantly,  in 
breach  of  existing  labour  con- 
tracts, brought  employees  on 
to  the  streets.  In  a few  days  of 
industrial  strife,  Daimler  lost 
more  money  than  it  would 
have  saved  through  the  cuts 
and  beat  a retreat  Many 
other  flagship  firms  such  as 
Siemens  and  Volkswagen 
have  agreed  to  keep  sick-pay 
at  100  per  cent  to  the  interim. 

The  breakdown  of  the  bar- 
gaining round  on  Wednesday 
may  signal  a winter  of  con- 
frontation in  Germany,  dove- 
tailing with  worker  unrest  to 
France  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe  as  governments  slash 
budgets  to  a scramble  to  pass 
the  single  currency  test  next 
year. 

Industry  leaders  insist  that 
Germany's  labour  costs  — 
among  the  highest  to  the 
world  — need  to  come  down 
to  aid  international  competi- 
tiveness and  that  the  sick-pay 
reduction  would  save  about 
£5  billion  a year.  However. 


some  key  employers  In  the  en- 
gineering sector  are  looking 
to  save  face  with  a formula 
that  would  keep  the  indus- 
trial peace  while  allowing 
both  sides  to  claim  victory. 

With  Germany’s  economy 
generally  moving  out  of  stag- 
nation, there  are  signs  that 
individual  companies  will  do 
specific  deals  even  if  the 
sectoral  bargaining  remains 
deadlocked. 

Volkswagen's  labour  direc- 
tor yesterday  called  for  a com- 
promise that  would  continue 
paying  out  full  wages  during 
sick  leave. 

Yesterday  was  picked  by 
the  engineering  union  leader. 
Klaus  Zwickel.  as  a day  oT 
action  because  it  recalled  one 
of  the  most  emotive  dates  in 
the  annals  of  modern  German 
trade  unionism.  On  the  same 
day  in  1956.  IG  Metall  mem- 
bers in  the  northern  state  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  embarked 
on  the  longest  labour  dispute 
in  post-war  Germany. 

After  16  weeks,  they  won 
the  100  per  cent  sick-pay  pro- 
vision just  abolished  by  the 
government. 

But  anomalies  to  the  provi- 
sion mean  that  when  over- 
time and  bonuses  are  taken 
account  of  in  calculating 
workers'  entitlements,  sick 
employees  can  often  earn 
more  than  if  they  were  at 
work. 


Tennessee  voters  are  loyal  to  personalities  rather  than  parties.  Martin  Walker  reports  from  Memphis 

Sax  appeal  woos  bluesmen 


IN  B.  B.  King's  blues  club 
on  Beale  Street,  the  only 
sign  that  an  election,  is 
under  way  is  a discreet 
Clinton-Gore  bumper 
sticker  under  the  “Perform- 
ing Tonite”  posters. 

It  is  the  kind  of  place  where 
the  whites  dress -casual  and 
the  blacks  are  impeccable  in 
double-breasted  suits  and  cos- 
tume jewellery,  where  the 
barbecue  ribs  are  as  sweet  as 
the  music  to  this  city  that 
bred  the  Wues. 

The  proportions  are  just 
right  The  stage  is  bigger  than 
the  bar,  and  the  Preston 
Shannon  band  is  playing 
mean  rockabilly  blues  that 
could  have  come  from  B.B. 
King’s  own  guitar  — which 
hangs  to  a glass  case  on  the 
waff. 

"Heck  yes.  I’m  gonna  vote 
we  always  votes  in  Mem- 
phis," says  John  Williams, 
taking  a cigarette  break  after 
playing  what  he’s  known  for 
along  the  Mississippi  river  — 
one  of  the  finest  bass-guitar 
solos  you’re  ever  likely  to 
hear. 

"It’s  not  Just  because  Clin- 
ton is  a musician.'’  Mr  Wil- 
liams grins,  straightening  the 


lapel  of  his  suit  “That  ain’t  it. 
But  I tell  you  one  thing,  this 
is  the  quietest  election  I ever 
did  see." 

Just  down  Beale  Street, 
beyond  the  local  cop  precinct 
bouse  that  is  also  a 24  b our 
police  museum,  there  is  a 
huge  green  banner  that  says 
proclaims:  "Elect  Silky  O’Sul- 
livan to  Congress  — District 
9."  Right  alongside  is  Silky 
O’Sullivan's  bar,  with  the 
motto  “Every  Day  is  St  Pat- 
rick’s Day." 

Inside,  the  bar  is  pasted 
with  testimonials  to  Silky  as  a 
world  statesman  taking  Mem- 
phis barbecued  pork  to  Mos- 
cow to  1990  in  his  “Pig-O- 
Stroika"  mission,  and  a huge 
portrait  of  Elvis  labelled  "An- 
other satisfied  customer". 

Silky  has  about  as  much 
chance  of  winning  the  9th  dis- 
trict as  Elvis,  to  a city  with 
one  of  the  highest  proportions 
of  blacks  in  the  United  States 
— above  40  per  cent — the  9th 
is  the  fiefdom  of  the  Ford 
family. 

Harold  Ford  Jr  will  not 
only  inherit  his  father’s  seat, 
but  could  bring  out  enough  of 
the  black  vote  to  ensure  that 
the  Clinton-Gore  ticket  car- 


lies  Tennessee’s  11  electoral 
college  votes. 

It  would  be  a profound 
humiliation  for  A1  Gore  if  the 
Democrats  falter  to  his  home 
state,  and  a setback  to  his 
hopes  of  winning  the  Demo- 
cratic succession  in  2000. 
That  explains  why  the  vice- 
president  has  been  home  cam- 
pa  igning  in  Tennessee  10 

and  five  of  the  nine  House 
seats. 

This  time,  the  one  Senate 
seat  being  contested  is  almost 
certain  to  be  held  by  Fred 
Thompson,  the  folksy  and 
popular  6ft  5to  Republican 
lawyer-turned-actor.  He  leads 
in  the  polls  by  two  to  (me,  and 
his  poll  lead  is  helped  along 
by  President  Clinton’s  attack 

Inside,  the  bar  is  pasted  with  testimonials 
to  Silky  as  a world  statesman  taking 
Memphis  barbecued  pork  to  Moscow 
in  1 990  in  his  ‘Pig-O-  Stroika* 
mission,  and  a huge  portrait  of  Elvis 
labelled  ‘Another  satisfied  customer*. 

times,  and  why  his  wife.  Tip- 
per Gore,  is  campaigning 
here  when  her  husband  is 
campaigning  elsewhere. 

The  precedents  are  grim. 
Tennessee  was  the  state  most 
transformed  by  the  1994 
congressional  elections  — the 
Republicans  won  the  gover- 
norship.  both  Senate  seats 

on  tobacco  as  “the  delivery 
system  for  the  addictive  drug 
of  nicotine"  — in  a state 
where  tobacco  comes  second 
to  cotton  as  a cash  crop. 

The  Democrats  have  a 
sporting  chance  of  winning 
back  two  of  the  congressional 
seats  they  lost  two  years  ago, 
but  the  curious  feature  of 

Tennessee  politics  is  the  way 
it  is  becoming  a bell-wether 
for  the  way  the  whole  country 
votes. 

Voter  registration  is  the 
key.  One  third  of  voters  are 
registered  as  Democrats,  one 
third  as  Republicans,  and  one 
third  as  independents. 

This  Is  a state  not  Just  of 
swing  voters,  but  of  split- 
ticket  voting:  Tennessee's 
electors  Increasingly  vote  for 
one  party  for  president  an- 
other for  governor,  back  to 
the  first  for  the  Senate  and 
then  back  to  the  second  for 
the  House. 

"Tennessee  reacts  to  indi- 
viduals more  than  to  parties," 
Senator  Thompson  said.  ‘Td 
say  the  state  is  split  evenly 
among  the  parties  — I was 
never  under  the  impression 
that  1994  was  a Republican 
thing  in  Tennessee." 

Politicians  here  count 
heavily  on  their  personal 
vote,  which  explains  why  the 
Republican  congressman,  Ed 
Bryant,  is  running  television 
advertisements  that  feature 
his  mother  explaining  what  a 
good  congressman  her  son 
has  become. 

“1  don't  think  Fred 


Thompson  has  coat-tails,  and 
I don't  think  Bill  Clinton  does 
either,"  says  the  state  Demo- 
cratic chairman.  Will  Cheek, 
who  is  telling  all  his  candi- 
dates that  they  have  to  win  on 
their  own.  rather  than  count- 
ing on  Clinton-Gore  and  the 
national  party  ticket  to  carry 
them  home. 

"If  more  people  get  out  to 
vote  for  President  Clinton,  it 
will  build  the  turnout  of 
people  likely  to  vote  for  other 
Democrats.  But  you  can’t 
count  on  it  The  question  will 
be:  will  it  help  enough?  You 
can't  poll  that  sort  of  thing." 

Back  to  the  B.  B.  King  blues 
dub.  an  agricultural  engineer 
called  Chuck  McGuire  is 
sucking  on  a Budweiser  and 
sporting  a T-shirt  that  reads: 
“Bfll  Clinton  loves  the  blues; 
Helena  blues  festival, 
Arkansas.” 

Chuck  says:  “Bill  Clinton 
carried  this  state  when  he 
blew  ’Summertime’  on  that 
sax  of  his,  if  you  ask  me.  I'm  a 
Democrat,  and  I only  wish  A1 
Gore  could  play  somethin'. 
Looks  to  me  like  Gore  ain't 
got  any  rhythm  at  alL  Good 
family,  though-  That  counts 
around  here." 


Republicans  fight  for  Congress 


Jonathan  Frvet/Jand 
hn  Washington 


Republican  strategists 
have  all  but  written,  off 
Bob  Dole's  chance  of 
winning  the  presidency  and 
put  their  money  yesterday  on 
keeping  control  of  Congress. 

Mr  Dole  was  dealt  a fresh 
blow  yesterday  when  the 
Texan  billionaire  Ross  Perot 
rebuffed  his  plea  to  drop  out 
of  the  presidential  race  and 
endorse  the  Republican 
ticket.  Mr  Perot  called  the 
request  "weird  and  totally  in- 
consequential’'. and  said  he 
was  In  the  race  to  stay. 

Clearly  signalling  their 
pessimism,  party  leaders  are 
now  urging  voters  to  assume 
that  Bill  Clinton  will  be  re- 
elected but  deny  h im  a “blank 
cheque"  to  the  form  of  a Dem- 
ocratic House  and  Senate. 
They  believe  this  repre- 


sents their  congressional  can- 
didates' best  argument  even 
though  it  assumes  Mr  Dole's 
defeat 

Yesterday  they  produced  a 
leaflet  featuring  a rogues’  gal- 
lery of  left-leaning  politicians 
who  would  occupy  the  key  po- 
sitions to  a Democrat  Con- 
gress. They  Include  Edward 
Kennedy  as  chair  of  the  Sen- 
ate labour  committee  and 
Congressman  Richard  Gep- 
hardt as  House  Speaker. 

The  leadership  has  given 
its  official  blessing  to  con- 
gressional candidates  who 
want  to  distance  themselves 
from  Bob  Dole  and  deploy  the 
blank  cheque  argument 

Television  ads  using  the 
blank  cheque  image  are 
reported  to  be  in  production. 

But  the  congressional  con- 
test remains  nail-bitingly 
dose.  The  Democrats  need  a 
net  gain  of  just  19  House  seats 
and  three  to  the  Senate  to 


retake  both  chambers. 

Detailed  polls  show  both 
contests  are  too  close  to  call, 
and  there  is  the  distinct  possi- 
bility that  control  will  rest  on 
razor-thin  majorities. 

With  469  different  contests, 
each  with  its  own  idiosyncra- 
sies. prediction  Lb  perilous. 
However,  the  Republicans’ 
newest  tactic  marks  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  their  presiden- 
tial candidate’s  weakness  into 
an  advantage,  by  persuading 
voters  that  it  Is  Mr  Dole’s 
very  failure  that  requires 
them  to  vote  Republican  at 
local  and  state  level 

The  polls  show  that  one  to 
10  undecided  voters  will 
choose  a Republican  if  they 
are  convinced  that  Mr  Clin- 
ton will  win. 

The  plan  relies  on  the 
American  habit  of  ticket- 
splitting,  which  suggests  that 
they  actively  prefer  separate 
control  of  the  legislature  and 


executive. 

"Americans  like  gridlock.'* 
the  Republican  consultant 
William  Mclnturff  said. 
“They  like  Bill  Clinton,  but 
they  don’t  want  to  give  him  a 
blank  cheque.” 

The  irony  of  the  approach 
Is  that  it  makes  Bob  Dale  a 
victim  of  Newt  Gingrich  for 
the  second  time. 

Many  analysts  believe  he 
has  lagged  to  the  polls  all  year 
because  of  the  public  haritiaah 
against  Mr  Gingrich’s  leader- 
ship in  Congress.  Now  he 
seems  likely  to  be  sacrificed  so 
that  Mr  Gingrich  ran  retain 
his  Speaker’s  chair. 

The  Clinton  team  has  kept 
quiet  about  its  congressional 
ambitions.  The  president  pro- 
motes individual  candidates 
on  the  stump  but  never  urges 
the  return  of  a Democrat  con- 
gress: its  deep  unpopularity  to 
1994  led  to  that  year’s  Republi- 
can landslide. 


Street  fighting  in  Japan  over  vending  machine  booze 


Questions  are 
being  asked 
about  the  ‘no 
questions  asked’ 
drink  dispensers, 
Jonathan  Watts 
reports  in  Tokyo 

A CROWD  of  teenagers  at  a 
bar  in  central  Tokyo 
chants  the  Japanese  mantra 
for  “Down-in-one”,  reaching  a 
crescendo  as  one  erf  their 
number  gulps  down  the  last 
drops  of  her  beer. 

A few  minutes  later,  after  a 
second  round,  she  collapses, 
semi-conscious. 

Japanese  law  prohibits  the 
sale  erf  alcohol  to  anyone 
under  the  age  of  20  but,  as  the 
owner  of  the  bar  said,  “They 


are  under  age  — but  the  law 
is  a joke.  They  could  go  and 
get  as  much  beer  as  they 

wanted,  no  questions  asked, 
from  any  street  corner 
vending  machine.” 

japan  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  alcohol  is 
sold  from  vending  machines. 
An  estimated  186,000  of  them 
nationwide  dispense  beer, 
schochu  (distilled  liquor), 
whisky  and  wine.  It  is  also  a 
country  with  a growing  alco- 
hol problem.  But  despite 
government  calls  for  the 
removal  of  alcohol  vending 
vnarhinpH,  they  are  as  ubiqui- 
tous as  ever. 

Japan  has  more  than  one 
vending  machine  for  every  30 
people,  the  highest  ratio  to 
the  world.  Selling  everything 
from  soft  drinks  to  sex  aids, 
they  have  become  an  estab- 
lished feature  since  their  in- 
troduction in  the  1950s. 

Their  popularity  is  partly 
because  of  their  convenience 


and  partly  because,  it  is  said, 
they  allow  shame-conscious 
Japanese  to  purchase  goods 
that  they  would  otherwise 
feel  embarrassed  to  buy. 

However,  in  recent  years 
the  vending  machines  that 
sell  alcohol  have  become  a 
growing  cause  for  concera- 
.Recent  surveys  indicate 
there  are  more  under  age 
drinkers  than  ever,  half  of 
whom  admit  their  main  sup- 
ply was  vending  machines. 
This  has  prompted  tax  and 
health  officials,  and  some 
local  authorities,  to  call  for  al- 
cohol vending  machines  to  be 
removed  from  the  streets. 

The  AH  Japan  Liquor  Mer- 
chants Association  agreed  to 
co-operate  to  December  1994, 
but  since  then  there  has  been 
little  progress.  Only  about  8 
per  cent  of  the  machines  have 
been  phased  out,  and  no  dead- 
line has  been  set  for  the 
removal  of  the  rest. 

Instead,  brewers  and 


vending-machine  makers 
have  proposed  waiting  until  a 
system  is  developed  to  enable 
them  to  read  identity  cards 
and  check  a buyer’s  age. 

While  alcohol  consumption 
has  declined  in  most 
countries  in  the  past  20  years, 
it  has  risen  rapidly  In  Japan, 
particularly  among  women. 
But  the  problems  associated 
with  heavy  drinking  are  still 
not  fully  recognised,  despite 
the  emergence  of  expressions 
such  as  “necktie  (business- 
man) alcoholic"  and  “kitchen 
(housewife)  drinker”  to 
describe  new  social 
phenomena. 

Masaya  Kawada.  a doctor 
specialising  to  alcohol-related 
problems,  said  the  failure  to 
remove  the  alcohol  vending 
machines  would  make  mat- 
ters worse  to  future.  “Much 
was  promised,  but  almost 
nothing  has  been  done.  It 
seems  that  the  alcohol  lobby 
is  too  strong.” 
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Turning  from  the  abyss 


Mr  Netanyahu  needs  to  change  course:  now 


A YEAR  AFTER  the  assassination  of 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  Israel  — and  the  Pales- 
tinians — are  still  counting  the  cost 
The  atmosphere  swirls  with  anguish 
and  apprehension,  intolerance  and  fa- 
naticism. The  peace  process  has  been 
knocked  off  its  course:  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  is  going  sideways  or 
in  reverse.  What  consensus  there  was 
among  Jews,  among  Arabs,  and  be- 
tween the  two  communities,  has  been 
sharply  reduced;  the  only  question  is 
whether  it  survives  at  all.  Looking  back 
a year  later  (Israel  observed  the  anni- 
versary yesterday  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish calendar  — the  actual  date  is  No- 
vember 4),  many  are  asking  the  hardest 
question  of  all:  has  the  assassin  actu- 
ally won? 

After  Mr  Rabin  was  gunned  down, 
the  Israeli  people  drew  together  briefly 
and  pledged  re-commitment  to  the 
peace  process.  But  it  was  a shaky  recon- 
ciliation to  which  the  hard-core  Likud 
only  assented  reluctantly  and  because 
it  was  politically  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise. Even  then  there  were  fundamen- 
talists who  openly  applauded  Yigal 
Amir.  A year  on,  there  is  far  more 
evidence  of  discord  than  of  common 
endeavour  in  Israeli  society.  “How 
quickly  the  national  memory  (hied  up,” 
writes  a commentator  this  week  in 
Yediot  Aharanot,  “how  test  the  tears 
evaporated  ...  A year  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  prime  minister,  and  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  live  with  each 
other.  We  have  not  learned  to  talk  to 
each  other.”  A Jewish  extremist  pours 
scalding  tea  on  a Knesset  member  who 
has  gone  to  talk  to  a mixed  meeting  of 
Jewish  and  Palestinian  women.  Right- 
wingers object  to  the  Song  of  Peace  — 
which  Mr  Rabin  joined  in  singing  min- 
utes before  he  was  gunned  down  — 
being  used  at  a planned  memorial  meet- 
ing. There  are  a tew  brave  efforts  to 
bridge  the  gap  of  comprehension  within 
and  between  the  communities,  but  no 
one  will  admit  even  a hint  of  optimism. 

Zevulun  Hammer,  education  minister 
under  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  claimed 
yesterday  that  the  right-wing  was  being 
unfairly  blamed:  “Bullets  don't  fly  from 
only  right  to  left”  But  within  Israeli 
society  the  hatred  and  the  violence  has 
been  one  way  — and  it  was  often 
condoned  by  associates  of  Mr  Netan- 
yahu before  Mr  Rabin  was  killed.  It  is 
true  that  the  assassination  did  not  cre- 
ate the  schism;  it  only  turned  the  spot- 
light upon  it  It  is  also  true  (though  it 
does  not  help)  that  the  fundamentalist 
objection  to  the  peace  process  is  based 
not  on  anti-Arab  prejudice  but  on  pro- 
found conviction.  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  argument  over  Hebron  today.  To 


the  Palestinians  (and  to  Mr  Rabin's 
government  which  negotiated  the  Oslo 
agreement),  Hebron  was  an  Arab  town 
with  a small  Jewish  community;  to 
religious  Zionism,  it  was  and  is  the  City 
of  the  Patriarchs. 

An  Israeli  prime  minister  can  only 
begin  to  reconcile  such  deep  divisions 
in  society  by  leading  it  forwards,  not 
backwards.  Shimon  Peres  sought  to  do 
so  after  Mr  Rabin’s  death  against  in- 
creasing odds.  In  February  he  made  his 
own  task  harder  by  consenting  to  the 
Israeli  assassination  in  Gaza  of  the 
Hamas  bomb-maker  known,  as  “the  en- 
gineer”. This  then  triggered  the  mas- 
i sive  bombings  against  Israeli  civilian 
targets  which  lost  him  the  election.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  such 
assassinations  have  always  been  a tool 
of  state  policy.  It  was  a year  ago  tomor- 
row (by  our  calendar)  that  die  Islamic 
Jihad  leader  Fathi  Shiqaqi  was  gunned 
down  in  Malta.  Now  Israel  is  bracing 
itself  for  reprisals  — and  West  Bank 
Palestinians  suffer  farther  hardship 
with  a new  total  closure. 

Mr  Netanyahu  says  he  “sees  things 
differently”  from  the  Oslo  agreement, 
yet  he  is  not  a fundamentalist  but  a 
pragmatist  — with  a strong  opportunis- 
tic streak.  The  tragedy  is  that  this  has 
so  far  led  him  in  the  wrong  direction.  It 
was  always  going  to  be  hard  for  Israeli 
society  to  face  up  to  the  implications  of 
making  peace  with  the  Palestinians. 
For  the  logic  (which  Mr  Peres  accepted 
privately  but  could  never  say  in  public) 
does  lead  towards  two  separate  states. 
When  this  is  pointed  out  by  outsiders  — 
as  President  Chirac  did  this  week  — it 
causes  enormous  resentment  Yet  a 
new.  equal  and  co-operative  relation- 
ship is  the  only  real  solution  to  Jewish- 
Arab  hostility.  Mr  Arafat  only  pays  lip 
service  to  it;  some  of  his  colleagues  and 
many  ordinary  Palestinians  even  today 
would  genuinely  like  to  make  it  work. 

Mr  Netanyahu  and,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, very  large  numbers  of  Is- 
raelis, reject  a two-state  solution  alto- 
gether. But  the  last  year  has 
demonstrated  that  he  and  they  have  no 
other  alternative  except  a gradual  slide 
into  the  abyss  (taking  Mr  Arafat,  as  he 
concedes  more  ground  to  keep  in  the 
negotiating  process)  with  them.  Con- 
templating this  abyss  could  and  should 
lead  to  second  thoughts  on  entirely 
practical  grounds.  A right-wing  leader 
is  better  placed  than  a prime  minister 
of  the  left  to  change  course  (it  has  been 
done  elsewhere).  Mr  Netanyahu  might 
even  find  it  easier  than  he  expected;  it 
is  certainly  the  only  way  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  endless  circle  ofTevenge  — and 
defeat  Mr  Rabin’s  assassin. 


One  committee:  two  Hamiltons 

Sir  Archie  to  be  the  judge  of  Neil.  Surely  some  mistake? 


WHEN  Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith  did 
the  honourable  thing  and  stepped  down 
from  the  Commons  Standards  and  Priv- 
ileges Committee  one  vaguely  expected 
him  to  be  replaced  by  Caesar’s  wife. 
Instead,  he  is  being  replaced  by  Sir 
Archie  Hamilton.  This  shows  a curious 
approach  to  proving  to  a sceptical 
country  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
serious  about  the  business  of  self-regu- 
lation. 

The  Standards  and  Privileges  Com- 
mittee sits,  in  effect,  as  a court.  It  is  the 
practice  in  most  courts  that  any  judge 
or  juryman  who  might  be  considered 
parti  pris  in  a case  will  disqualify 
himself.  What  about  Sir  Archie?  He  will 
be  required  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Neil 
Hamilton.  In  a radio  interview  last  year 
be  made  his  feelings  about  his  name- 
sake quite  plain.  He  said  he  regretted 
he  had  resigned,  adding:  “What  we’re 
coming  under  is  a tremendous  amount 
of  slur  and  innuendo  being  used  by 
partisan  members  of  the  .media  to  tty 
and  get  rid  of  ministers.  And  somebody 
has  to  stand  up  and  fight  this."  For 
good  measure,  he  went  on  to  advocate 


“a  number  of  bits  of  legislation  to 
restrict  freedom  of  the  press  ...  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  because  we  can- 
not go  on  having  politicians  being 
picked  on  in  this  way,  nor  indeed  our 
institutions  undermined.”  Would  any 
judge  in  any  other  court  in  the  land 
allow  someone  onto  a jury  who  had 
made  plain  his  feelings  in  such  a way? 

Sir  Archie  is,  in  other  ways,  a strange 
nominee  for  the  post-Nolan  age.  He 
opposed  the  Nolan  reforms  forcing  MPs 
to  declare  their  salaries  from  consultan- 
cies and  directorships.  Despite  this  op- 
position, he  lodged  letters  with  the 
House  in  May  which  showed  that  he 
was  being  paid  by  private  firms  specifi- 
cally to  approach  ministers  on  their 
behalf  about  possible  government  con- 
tracts as  well  as  to  attempt  to  influence 
policy  and  to  book  Commons  dining 
rooms  for  corporate  entertainment 
They  appeared  to  come  close  to  “paid 
advocacy,”  an  activity  which  is  now 
forbidden.  If  the  Government  is  truly 
intent  on  proving  that  self-regulation 
will  work.  Sir  Archie's  appointment  is  a 
fanny  way  of  showing  it 


Supping  in  the  lost  chance  saloon 

Reduce  drink  and  driving  then  watch  the  feelgood  factor 


THE  GOVERNMENT  should  swiftly  im- 
plement yesterday’s  recommendation 
from  the  chief  police  officers  for  a fresh 
squeeze  on  drinking  and  driving.  They 
want  the  present  limit  of  80mg  of  alco- 
hol per  100ml  of  blood  (the  ceiling  above 
which  drink-related  accidents  start  to 
escalate)  to  be  reduced  to  50mg.  A pint 
of  beer  or  two  glasses  of  wine  is  about 
80mg  though  it  varies  considerably  de- 
pending on  the  strength  of  the  beer  and 
the  metabolism  of  the  person  involved. 
The  Department  of  Transport’s  official 
policy  is  that  people  shouldn’t  drink  at 
alL  But  the  Government  is  reluctant  to 
impose  lower  limits  through  the  law, 
despite  the  evidence  that  earlier  con- 
straints helped  to  reduce  the  number  of 


people  killed  in  accidents  involving 
illegal  alcohol  levels  from  1,040  in  1985 
to  only  580  by  1995.  The  lower  the  limit, 
the  more  those  who  persist  in  drinking 
and  driving  will  make  themselves 
conspicuous. 

There  isn’t  much  chance  of  getting 
| legislation  through  Parliament  during 
this  session  because  the  Government  is 
desperate  to  avoid  anything  even 
remotely  controversial. 

Alas,  any  proposal  to  curb  drinking 
and  driving  is  likely  be  judged  more  by 
whether  it  will  win  or  lose  votes  in  the 
election  than  on  whether  it  will  reduce 
accidents.  This  is  crazy.  If  reducing 
road  accidents  doesn’t  boost  the  feel- 
good tec  tor  then  nothing  deserves  to. 


■wfl 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Children  of  the  dream 


Your  Majesty,  about  that  speech 
you  were  supposed  to  have  given 


AS  A young  student,  1 
find  the  Whole  move  to  a 
civic  manifesto  patron- 
ising (Moral  crusade  gathers 
pace,  October  23).  We  are  not 
going  to  get  . rid  of  violence  or 
anger  by  young  people  by 
malting  us  adhere  to  more 
meaningless  values  and  ideas. 

We  need  to  ask  Frances 
Lawrence  what  her  agenda 
really  is.  What  Is  she  really 
trying  to  achieve  — a more 
open,  pacifist  society  or  one 
that  fits  in  with  her  ideology 
and  beliefs?  We  aren't  going  to 
achieve  this  by  her  manifesto. 

Courses  in  citizenship  are 
akin  to  indoctrination  by  fas- 
cist and  mandst  regimes.  They 
will  only  serve  to  highlight 
those  who  don’t  fit,  making 
them  more  inclined  to  react 
Understanding,  tolerance 
and  space  will,  in  the  long 
run,  achieve  more  than  a 
false  attempt  to  Impose  a 
shaky  idea  of  citizenship.  A 
moral  response  isn't  to  repect 
anyone  in  authority  just  be- 
cause they  are  there,  but  to 
respect  them  because  of  the 
example  they  set. 

Samuel  Porter. 

Flat  5.  Hermit’s  Croft, 
Edinburgh  EH8  9RG. 


theatrical  form  In  the  sixties 
and  the  world  came  to  study 
how  we  did  iL  However,  the 
network  of  companies  was  all 
but  destroyed  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties  by  government 
cuts  to  the  arts  and  by  the 
containment  of  local  authori- 
ties to  providing  only  the 
most  basic  services. 

Philip  Hedley. 

Artistic  Director. 

Theatre  Royal  Stratford  East 
Gerry  Raffles  Square, . 

London  E15  LBN. 


teacher-training  institution 
prepares  its  students  to  teach 
citizenship  experlentially. 
Elisabeth  Hoodless. 
Executive  Director, 
Community  Service 
Volunteers. 

237  PentonvUle  Road, 

London  Nl  9NJ. 


THE  Queen's  Speech  has 
I disappointed  many  charl- 


Y'OUR  interviews  with 
young  people  who  have 


AN  Imaginative  way  to  in- 
duce good  citizenship 
would  be  to  re-invest  in 
Theatre  In  Education.  This  is 
a process  of  learning  whereby 
actors  involve  children,  and 
often  the  most  disturbed  ones, 
in  roles  where  they  have  to 
take  moral  decisions  on  tough 
issues  like  family  relation- 
ships, bullying,  racism  or  sex- 
ual responsibility. 

The  British  developed  this 


■ young  people  who  have 
never  participated  in  citizen- 
ship learning  (How  the  class 
of  '96  switched  off  at  moralis- 
tic lectures  and  double  talk, 
October  23)  underline  the  im- 
portance of  involving  young 
people  in  studying  citizen- 
ship, not  lecturing  them. 

Where  schools  work  with 
their  pupils  on  citizenship  the 
story  is  very  different  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  CSV 
launched  a national  award  for 
school  pupils  taking  part  in 
citizenship  education  — Pass- 
port for  Life.  At  one  school,  a 
group  of  pupils  met  their  local 
football  team  to  discuss  prob- 
lems surrounding  football 
violence,  presenting  their  so- 
lutions to  school  assembly.  At 
another,  young  people 
reduced  the  amount  of  litter 
being  dropped  locally  after 
doing  market  research  among  , 
pupils  and  coming  up  with  so- 
lutions to  the  problem. 

Participative  citizenship 
education  works  where  young 
people  identify  and  imple- 
ment positive  responses  to- 
community  needs.  Sadly,  no 


^PHERE  is  now  a danger 
I that  young  people  will  fin- 
ish up  as  scapegoats  for  fail- 
ings in  a system  that,  in  some 
areas,  has  excluded  up  to  10 
per  cent  of  them  from  formal 
education  and  condones  the 
fact  that  almost  50  per  cent 
have  Utile  to  show  for  10 
years’  compulsory  schooling. 
Before  rushing  to  quick-fix 
solutions,  politicians  should 
support  existing  schemes 
based  on  quality  youth  work, 
such  as  the  Youth  Achieve- 
ment Awards  developed  by 
Youth  Clubs  UK,  that  can  pro- 
vide real  evidence  of  success. 
John  Bateman. 

Chief  Executive, 

Youth  Clubs  UK- 
11  St  Bride  Street,  ' 

London  EC4A  4AS. 


IJftfHAT  a wonderful  oppor- 
VV  tunity  at  Halifax  for  the 


wm  tunity  at  Halifax  for  the 
Government  to  put  its  educa- 
tional philosophy  into  prac- 
tice. Poor  schools  should  be 
closed  and  good  schools 
allowed  to  expand.  So  why  not 
close  the  (poor)  Ridings 
school  and  send  the  pupils  to 
the  two  (good)  nearby,  grant- 
maintained  schools  so  that 
they  can  expand? 

A Osbaldiston. 

Kinder,  Pinkbam  Lane, 
Cleobury  Mortimer. 

Worcs  DY14  BQF. 


Open  and  shut 


GLENDA  Jackson  says  that 
rail  privatisation  is  turn- 


VJJrail  privatisation  is  turn- 
ing inquiries  (of  serious  rail- 
way incidents)  into  buck-pass- 
ing exercises  rather  than  a 
sober  attempt  to  uncover  the 
truth  (Legal  moves  by  victims 
of  rail  crash.  October  23). 

Privatisation  has  made  no 
such  difference.  The  Health 
and  Safety  Executive  Is  fully 
independent  and.  as  such,  en- 
tirely free  to  make  up  its  own 
mind  about  the  cause  of  rail- 
way incidents,  based  on  the 
facts.  The  HSE  is  currently 
carrying  out  its  independent 
investigation  into  the  Watford 
crash  and  will  publish  a 
special  report  I concur  with 
Miss  Jackson  that  it  is  clearly 
in  the  public  interest  that  the 
HSE  findings  are  made  as 
widely  available  as  possible, 
and  they  will  be.  Those  find- 
ings will  be  relevant  to  the 
claims  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered injury  or  loss.  Again, 
that  is  no  different  to  what  ap- 
plied prior  to  privatisation. 
The  difference  now  Is  that 
rather  than  claim  against  the 
single  BR  Board,  third  parties 
may  claim  against  the  single 
claims-handling  agency’.  Rail- 
way Claims  Limited. 

Sir  George  Young. 

Secretary  of  State 
for  Transport 
76  Marsham  Street 
London  SW1F4DR. 


I disappointed  many  chari- 
ties who  care  for  some  of  Brit- 
ain’s most  vulnerable  people 
by  one  significant  omission  — 

file  proposals  mnrpmlng  cm. 

ployers’  access  to  police 
records. 

The  proposals,  set  out  in 
green  and  white  papers,  were 
at  an  advanced  stage.  Some 
measure  of  urgently  needed 
protection  from  abuse  would 
be  given  to  children  and. 
adults,  by  alerting  employers 
to  previous  convictions  of  po- 
tential employees. 

The  proposed  legislation 
was  imperfect  It  failed  to 
offer  the  same  protection  to 
vulnerable  adults  as  it  did  to 
children.  My  organisation 
works  with  many  vulnerable 
adults,  people  wbo  are  both 
deaf  and  blind,  and  often  with 
little  or  no  formal  communi- 
cation. And,  appalling  as  it 
may  seem,  potental  abusers 
are  attracted  to  working  with 
such  vulnerable  adults.  We 
were,  however,  optimistic 
about  persuading  the  Home 
Office  minister,  David  Mac- 
lean  MP.  to  make  a small 
change  to  the  proposals  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  vulnerable 
adults. 

By  the  irony  of  timing, 
while  the  Queen  was  speak- 
ing. the  report  of  a commis- 
sion into  child  abuse,  chaired 
by  Lord  Williams  of  Mostyn, 
was  released.  Even  in  politics, 
actions  speak  louder  than 
wods.  Many  words  have  been 
uttered  by  ministers  on  pro- 
tecting vulnerable  people 
from  abuse.  The  realpolitlk  of 
the  final  months  of  govern- 
ment look  like  revealing  them 
as  rhetoric. 

David  Harker. 

Managing  Director, 

Sense,  the  National  Deafblind 
and  Rubella  Association. 

11-13  Clifton  Terrace, 

London  N4  3SR. 


AS  a solicitor  specialising 
in  family  law,  I am  most 


/Ain  family  law,  I am  most 
disappointed  that  the -Queen’s 
Speech  contained  no  propos- 
als to  change  die  law  relating 
to  the  rights  of  unmarried  co- 
habitees. This  is  an'  area  of 
crucial  importance  to  a huge 
number  of  people  but  the  law, 
at  present  offering  little  cer- 
tainty or  security  for  many  of 
the  individuals  concerned,  is 
in  urgent  need  of  reform  . The 
law  in  this  area  js  quite 
frankly  a mess. 

Norman  LattmerL 
Belmont  & Lowe  Solicitors. 

93  TununlQ  Street  - 
London  EC1M5QU. 


ONE  of  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Government  for 


V_/fay  the  Government  for 
changes  to  Us  proposed  pro- 
gramme of  legislation  is  “lack 
of  parliamentary  time”. 
Remind  me  who  determined 
that  Parliament  should  take 
the  three-and-a-balf  month 
recess  that  is  just  ending? 
Peter  Cullen. 

29  Lower  Stanton  St  Quintin, 
Nr  Chippenham;  ' 

Wiltshire  SN146DB. 


YOU  claim  that  "one  of  the 
better  suggestions  for 


I better  suggestions  for 
reform  came,  surprisingly,  not 
from  Labour,  but  from  John 
Major”  (Gone  fishing  for 
votes,  October  22),  referring  to 
the  Prime  Minister’s  June 
speech  on  aspects  of  parlia- 
mentary procedural  reform. 

Yet  from  Labour's  front 
bench,  I put  forward  in  1995  a 
series  of  proposals,  including 
the  very  one  regarding  a roll- 
ing programme  of  legislation, 
you  attribute  to  John  Major. 
Jeff  Rooker  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  wa  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


Sentencing  the  victim 


I WRITE  about  the  case  of  the 
two  women  jailed  for  refUs- 


A word  for  the  moneylenders 


HUGO  YOUNG  (Commen- 
tary, October  22)  says  that 


IF  Tony  Newton  persists  in 
efforts  to  exclude  the  broad- 


I efforts  to  exclude  the  broad- 
casters from  hearings  of 
David  Wflletts*s  evidence,  he 
will  break  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure agreed  by  the  House 
(Conservatives  aim  to  block 

broadcast  of  Willetts  affair. 
October  24).  As  the  BBC  editor 
involved  in  detailed  negotia- 
tions with  his  predecessors 
ahead  of  the  TV  experiment,  I 
can  say  that  there  was  una- 
nimity that  a public  hearing 
meant  just  that  Open  to  nil. 
Efforts  to  allow  tee  press  in 
while  excluding  the  broadcast- 
ers were  firmly  squashed. 
This  was  enshrined  in  the 
report  approved  by  the  House. 

I am  sure  that  the  Supervi- 
sor of  Broadcasting  is  making 
this  quite  clear  to  MrNewton. 

Mike  BroadbenL 
1 Whitehlll  Avenue, 

Luton,  Beds. 


■ I tary,  October  22)  says  that 
“A  rich  Christian  country 
would  not  tolerate  the  giving 
of  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of 
national  income  to  the  poor  of 
the  Third  World",  thus  im- 
plicitly criticising  Britain. 
Yet  we  are  not  a Christian 
country;  we  are  a post-Chris- 
tian country  whose  morality 
and  value  systems  have  been 
affected  by  a Judeo- Christian 
heritage. 

Even  if  we  were  a Christian 
country  we  would  not  neces- 
sarily delegate  our  charitable 
giving  to  the  state.  We  might 
believe  that  Third  World  aid  , 
was  a tax  on  the  poor  or  the  1 
first  world  to  benefit  the  rich  , 
of  the  Third  World.  I believe  , 
Christ  preached  individual 
salvation  through  faith  and 
good  works  not  a collectivist 
salvation  via  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue and  the  Foreign  Office. 
Gerald  Hartnp. 

Director, 

The  Freedom  Association. 

35  Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
London  SEl  7JB. 


full  extent  to  which  Britain 
and  other  Western  nations  vi- 
olate Christian  values? 

The  recent  activities  erf  BP 
in  Columbia,  of  Shell  in  Nige- 
ria, and  of  British  Aerospace 
in  Indonesia,  are  only  the  lat- 
est examples  of  the  long- 
standing British  and  US  de- 
termination to  prevent  local 
people  interfering  with  (or. 
God  forbid,  controlling)  local 
resources  and  so  threatening 
profits  and  power.  Our  real 
moral  failure  Is  not  doing  too 
little  but  doing  far  too  much. 
David  Edwards. 

41  Sutton  Road. 

Charminster, 

Bournemouth  BH9 1RW. 


ing  to  give  evidence  against 
an  alleged  attacker  (Contempt 
for  the  truth.  October  24). 

I was  attacked  in  November 
1995  in  my  own  drive.  I have 
just  been  told  the  first  court 
hearing  has  been  cancelled. 
In  the  interim,  I have 
attended  an  identification  pa- 
rade at  which  I was  told  this 
was  my  chance  to  “get  my 
own  back",  and  received  in- 
formation about  the  alleged 
criminal  which  was  not  reas- 
suring; received  a very  imper- 
sonal letter  telling  me  I would 
be  needed  as  a witness  “some 
time  in  the  future";  bad  to  in- 


form a clerk  of  the  court  of 
my  availability  over  the  next 
six  months  in  case  there  Is  a 
trial;  and  received  10  days’ 
notice  of  a trial  which  was 
subsequently  cancelled. 

In  the  past  12  months,  I 
have  had  recurrent  thoughts 
about  recrimination  if  I give 
evidence;  changing  my  ap- 
pearance at  court  so  I 
couldn't  be  traced  afterwards; 
not  giving  evidence.  I am  6ft 
4in  tall,  male  and  severely 
traumatised  by  the  attack  and 
the  subsequent  handling  of 
the  affair,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  these  women  came  to  the 
decision  they  did. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


A Country  Diavy 


Final  thoughts 


PHILIP  Hensher  claim*;  in 
his  article  on  cvclinv 


IT  is  not  relevant  how  Chris- 
tian a Dolicv  or  Dolitlcian  is 


■tian  a policy  or  politician  is 
or  appears  to  be.  The  fact  teat 
Enoch  Powell,  Ian  Paisley, 
Myra  Hlndley  and  Tony  Blair 
all  claim  Christian  belief  is 
not  a matter  of  universal  reas- 
surance. Let’s  leave  Chris- 
tianity to  those  who  choose  it 
for  themselves,  and  not  take  it 
as  a measure  of  good  morals 
or  good  politics. 

John  Webster. 

Manchester. 


I his  article  on  cycling  (Soci- 
ety, October  23):  “You’re  not 
likely  to  be  seriously  endan- 
gered by  anybody  on  two 
wheels."  Really?  After  several 
mouths  in-line  skating  to 
work.  I’ve  had  several  near 
misses  with  cyclists  who 
blithely  ignore  traffic  lights. 
Conversely  I've  met  nothing 

but  courtesy  from  motorists. 

Joanna  Pegnm. 

6/32  Lower  Sloane  Street, 
London  SW1W8BP. 


I AM  quite  sure  that  K P By- 
field's life  (Letters.  October 


HUGO  YOUNG’S  assertion 
about  airi-eivinp  and  a 


sTIabout  aid-giving  and  a 
rich  Christian  country  i$ 
right  - but  are  we  really  to 
believe  that  this  defines  tee 


I field’s  life  (Letters,  October 
23),  despite  his  age,  is  of  equal 
value  to  that  of  Harold  Pinter. 
More  to  the  point  I am  sure 
that  Harold  Pinter  would 
agree;  though  he  might  regret 
teat  Mr  Byfield  had  toiled  to 
understand  a major  aspect  of 
his  writings. 

Colin  Boatman. 

61  Archway  Road, 

London  N193TT. 


ROSELAND.  CORNWALL:  A | 
flight  of  14  cormorants  flew, , 
In  line-ahead  formation,  low 
across  the  waters  of  Gerrans 
Bay.  They  are  creatures  of  an 
almost  prehistoric  design 
and,  when  alighting  with 
their  wings  hung  out  to  dry, 
seem  like  the  birds  of  another 
age.  An  oyster-catcher  rose 
from  the  rocks  with  a pierc- 
ing call  and  two  curlews  flew 
westwards  to  a rockpool  with 
their  liquid  chattering  song 
hanging  in  tee  mild  air. 

You  can  always  have  a high 
expectation  on  this  coast  of 
hearing  the  rail  of  the  curlew, 
the  most  dramatic  of  our  na- 
tive birdsong,  so  long  as  you 
know  tee  time  of  the  tide.  As 
the  incoming  waters  cover 
tee  rich  estuarial  mudflats  of 
this  sunken  coast,  so  tee  cur- 
lew population  comes  up  to 
the  grassland  pastures,  a 
field  behind  temporary  lodg- 
tngs  we  once  had  at  Ruan 
Highlanes  was  a dependable 
sighting  point  from  which  I 
observed  the  regular  rhythms 
of  curlew  life,  and  also  devel- 
imitation 

whistled  can  to  get  the  birds 
responding.  We  walked  a 


four-mile  stretch  of  the 
coastal  path  to  return  to 
Portscatho.  Ahead  of  us  lay 
Nare  Head,  with  Gull  Rock 
offshore  and  the  bulk  of  Dod- 
man  Head  beyond,  a south- 
erly airstream  under  low 
cloud  maintained  very  mild 
conditions  but  I ' was 
reminded  .that,  when  the 
cloud  breaks  and  provides  tee 
sunshine  of  an  Indian  sum- 
mer. the  sea  is  still  warm 
enough  for  a dip. 

On  this  coast,  in  earlier 
years,  we  have  swum  as  late 
as  the  end  of  October  but,  on 
this  visit,  tee  low  cloud  her- 
alded the  arrival  of  an  Atlan- 
tic depression  carrying  large 
amounts  of  rain,  a swim  did 
not  therefore  appeaL  As  we 
approached  Portscatho,  now 
battering  down  for  the  win- 
ter, I remembered  days  of 
summer  sun  here  with  the 
house  martins  speeding  in  to 
feed  their  young  beneath  tee 
eaves  and  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  the  seals  in  tee 
harbour  waters  at  evening 
time.  A long,  grey  winter  pre- 
cedes the  return  of  tee  plea- 
sures of  the  summer  son.  = 
COHN  LUCKHOBSP ' 
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Diary 


Matlhew  Normal 
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«AM  captivated  by  an  in- 
terview, with  xiri  GeUer 
IfrTeddy  Bear  Times.  a 
bi-monthly  for  Cans  of  the 
stuffed  creatures.  Mr 
GeUer,  we  are  told,  “has 

turned  his  attention  to  the 
mysterious  hMHng  proper- 
ties oC  teddy  bears.”  anrt  he 
himself  reveals  how  he  first 
discovered  these  properties. 
“Some  three  years  ago.  i 

received  a letter  from  US 

Vice  President  AI  Gore.*’ 
saysMrGeller.  Mr  Gore,  he 

goes  on,  had  seen  him  on. TV, 

and  wrote  to  him  asking  for 
help  in  speeding  the 
■ recovery  of  his  son,  Al 
Junior,  from  an  accident.  At 
once.  Mr  GeUer  went  into 

his  ownson’s  bedroom,  and 
.won  permission  to  borrow 
his  teddy.  "I  hugged  this 
bear  and  released  into  it  an 
the  energy  and  power  I 
could,**  he  continues.  “We 
senta  courier  with  the  bear 
.to  the  States.  It  was  not  lone 
before  Al  was  in  touch,  tell- 
ing me  how  my  son’s  bear 
helped  his  recuperation.” 
The  White  House  promises 
to  investigate  the  truth  of 
this  claim,  while  Mr  GeUer 
is  out  of  contact  in  Greece.  I 
don't  want  to  be  alannist, 
but  if  there  is  ashredof 
truth  In.  Mr  GeUer*s  anec- 
dote (and  you  couldn’t  make 
it  up,  could  you?),  perhaps 
we  should  all  put  from  our 
minds  the  phrase  “one 
heartbeat  from  the 
Presidency**. 


FOR  the  first  time  since 
Monty  Montgomery- 
tried  to  stop  us  men- 
tioning his  separation  on 
grounds  of  “invading  his 
privacy”,  we  are  con- 
tacted by  the  Mirror  Group 
legal  department.  Its  bead, 
Charles  Collier  Wright, 
wishes  to  correct  a report 
about  Brendan  WoolheadL, 
the  victim  of  the  Aldwycb 
bus  bomb  wrongly  assumed 
by  many  newspapers  to  be  a 
member  of  the  IRA.  The 
Mirror  did  notpay  Mr  Wool- 
head  a six-figure  sum,  he 
points  out,  and  had  not 
settled  the  action  at  all 
when  death  ended  his  suit 
for  libeL  “Look.  Fm  not  too 
worried,  to  be  honest”  says 
Mr  Collier  Wright.  “But  you 
did  say  we  paid  more  than 
the  Sun  . . .** 


Admirers  of  the  news 

judgment  of  GMTV, 
home  for  a little  while 
longer  of  that  Barbara  Wal- 
ters manque.  Anthea 
Turner,  will  be  relieved  to 
hear  that  it  is  in  no  way  los- 
inglts  touch.  Yesterday 
morning,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  giving  his  tradi- 
tional post-Queen’s  Speech 
interviews  to  the  morning 
broadcasters,  and  the  BBC’s 
Breakfast  News,  the  Today 
programme  and  GMTV 
were  scheduled  to  speak  to 
him  In  Downing  Street.  At 
the  last  minute,  however, 
GMTV  rang  the  BBC  to  say 
that  it  would  not,  after  all, 
be  sharing  facilities  since 
something  more  pressing 
had  occurred.  Something 
more  pressing  in  this 
instance  was  an  “exclusive” 
interview  with  the  pop  duo, 
Robson  and  Jerome. 


| OVABLY  aggressive 
| literary  agent  Andrew 
■■Wylie,  the  man  known 
to  some  as  Martin  Amis’s 

tooth  foiiy,  may  have  met 
his  match.  The  New  York 
Daily  News  reports  that  on 
Monday  Andrew  received  a 
present  at  his  office:  a 12- 
lnch  cactus  with  inch-and-a- 
half-iong  quills.  Andrew,  it 
seems,  is  up  to  Ms  old  poach- 
ing tricks  again,  and  the 
plant's  sender,  rival  agent 
Liz  Ztemska,  was  fiulous  at 
his  attempts  to  steal  British 
writer  Tibor  Fisher.  “It  was 
the  ugliest  thing  I’ve  ever 
seen,”  says  Ms  Ziemska, 
who  has  never,  visited 
Michael  Winner  In  his  bou- 
doir. She  reports  that 
Andrew  was  courteous 
enough  to  call  with  his 
thanks,  tellinghen  “The 
cactus  was  a little  dusty 
when  I took  it  out  of  the  box. 
So  I ticked  it  clean.” 

FURTHER  evidence  ar- 
rives of  rising  cerebral 
nfflMdarda  among  the 
nation’s  uniformed  officers. 
In  Strathclyde,  PC  Jim 
McAuley  was  approached  by 
an  anxious  local  worried 
about  a dog  trapped  inside 
an  electronic  advertising 
hoard  in  a bos  station.  On 
investigating,  reports  Police 
magazine,  the  constable  did 
indeed  hear  the  yelping ofa 
puppy,  and  it  was  only  when 
PC  McAuley  was  on  the 
point  ofkickrng  out  a panel 
to  free  the  animal  that  a 
shopkeeper  raced  over  to 
claim  responsibility.  “What 
about  the  wee  dog?**  the  offi- 
cer asked.  “That's  nae  dog;” 
said  the  shopkeeper.  “That’s 
a sound  effect  for  a video  of 
101  Dalmatians.” 


| wave  oecro«3>TU 


A double-barrelled 
assassination 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Preston 


T! 


HE  real  ticket  to  watch 
10  days  hence  isn’t 
Clinton/ Gore  or  Dole/ 
Kemp.  No  such  terse 
euphony,  alas.  The  ticket  I’ll 
be  watching  as  the  results 
come  in  fires  on  all  double 
barrels.  Evans-Pritchard/ 
Rees-Mogg.  Either  they'll  win 
big,  or  the  shades  of  derision 
will  finally  gather. 

Ambrose  Evans-Pritchard 
is  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Sunday  Telegraph. 
Lord  Rees-Mogg  is  Lord  Rees- 
Mogg.  Together,  over  the  past 
four  years,  they’ve  been  de 
facto  world  chairpersons  of 
the  Bill  Clinton  Non-Fan 
Club.  And  they  matter  more 
than  a string  of  articles  on 
Sunday  or  columns  in  the 
Times  would  initially  indi- 
cate. Ambrose  has  been 
deeper  into  the  alleged  per- 


fidy of  Clinton’s  Arkansas 
than  any  journalist  working 
for  a mainstream  newspaper 
anywhere  — his  presidential 
revelations  echoing  back 
across  the  Atlantic  and  into 
American  consciousness: 
0 -People  in  Europe  probably 
have  a clearer  picture  of  the 
real  man,”  he  once  wrote.) 
And  William  Rees-Mogg  has 
decked  those  diggings  in  the 
ermine  of  respectability. 

To  thumb  back  through 
their  assembled  writings  Is  to 
inhabit  a universe  where  “ac- 
cusations of  associations  with 
criminals,  fraud,  corruption 
in  political  fundraising,  tax 
offences,  police  cover-ups  and 
the  abuse  of  power”,  not  to 
mention  “obsessive  sexual 
misdemeanour”,  are  always 
(according  to  Mogg)  about  to 
bring  the  President  down. 
“As  the  momentum  [this  in 
May  1994]  builds,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  Clinton  can  be 
renominated,  let  alone  re- 
elected: he  is  not  even  certain 
to  reach  the  end  of  his  term 
unindicted.” 

Ambrose  in  full  flow  can 
make  such  creamy  assertions 
low  fat.  Try  November  1994. 
’’Clintonism  is  the  last  gasp 
of  a defunct  ideology,  and 
this  administration  is  a fleet- 


ing interlude  in  a relentless 
shift  to  the  hard  right.”  The 
headline  declares:  "Clinton 
is  doomed."  His  presidency 
has  been  “reduced  to  levels 
not  seen  since  the  era  of  con- 
gressional hegemony  in  the 
late  19th  century”.  A primary 
challenge  to  him  from  the  left 
“was  inevitable".  Evans- 
Pritchard  gleefully  quoted 
one  of  Newt  Gingrich’s  key 
advisers:  "We’re  going  for 
the  jugular.  It'll  be  a scandal 
a week  for  the  next  two 
years." 

Rees-Mogg.  meanwhile,  was 
also  working  the  economic 
front.  Clinton’s  prospects  in 
1993  were  already  threatened 
by  the  problems  he  inherited 
from  George  Bush:  "The 
American  recovery  remains 
weak  and  suspect”  There  was 
no  chance  of  cutting  the  defi- 
cit But  last  month.  IT  you 
please,  that  same  economy 
was  “still  fine  and  in  pro- 
longed recovery  from  the  last 
months  of  the  Bush 
administration". 

The  point  as  shrewd  read- 
ers may  already  realise,  Is  not 
that  Bill  Clinton  has  never 
done  anything  wrong  — but 
that  for  the  EP/RM  ticket,  he 
is  and  always  has  been  inca- 
pable of  doing  anything  right 


Now  we  are  about  to  find  out 
what  the  American  voters 
think,  and  a few  of  the  old 
alibis  are  trotting  out  The 
biggest  ceaselessly  repeated, 
seems  to  dabble  in  paranoia. 
President  Bill  gets  away  with 
it  (E-P)  because  of  the  indif- 
ference of  “the  supposed  co- 
gnoscenti in  the  lawyer-lib- 
eral ghetto  of  Washington 
DC”:  or  (R-M)  of  “respectable 
journalists  of  liberal  views 
living  comfortably  in  New 
York”.  Why  won’t  they  listen 
to  us?  And  why  (second  alibi) 
have  the  Republicans  chosen 
this  "duff”  Dole  person? 

Still,  Evans-Pritchard 
doesn’t  give  up  easily.  A 
“cocksure  Clinton”,  he  wrote 
last  Sunday,  might  be  riding 
for  a fall  in  California,  where 
“his  lead  is  shrinking  omi- 
nously’’. A private  Dole  poll, 
vouchsafed  to  Ambrose,  had 
the  Democratic  lead  down  to 
"only  s points’*.  There  was  a 
‘•haemorrhage  of  white  work- 
ing-class support”,  portend- 
ing a "disastrous  upset”  and  a 
"surge  through  the  rest  of  the 
country”.  And  all  because 
Bob  Dole  had  finally  shown 
“some  spunk”  and  tackled  the 
character  issue  head  on. 


a 


NLY  two  days  later 
(if  you  believe  in 
polls)  the  New  York 
Times  had  the  Presi- 
dent 20  points  dear  and  gain - 
ing  support  because  the  elec- 
torate don’t  like  a spunky 
Dole  dishing  the  dirt  Three 
days  later,  a Los  Angeles 
Times  California  poll  showed 
the  President  back  in  another 
20-point  lead,  with  60  per  cent 
job  approval  — and  half  of  an 
voters  thinking  Dole  much 
“too  conservative”  for  them. 

Perhaps,  on  the  morning  of 
November  6,  this  will  just  be 


so  much  psephological  flot- 
sam. Perhaps  Bob  Dole  and 
added  spunk  will  turn  the 
trick.  In  which  case  the  Am- 
brose/Mogg  ticket  will  be 
Pundits  of  the  Mfilennium. 
But  if  they  should,  by  chance, 
be  wrong  — what  then? 

The  question  is  not  only  for 
America.  You  don't  have  to 
believe  that  Bill  Clinton  is  a 
saintly  chap  or  Arkansas  the 
Vatican  at  prayer.  What  you 
do  have  to  ponder,  though,  is 
a style  of  journalism  which 
turns  reportage  or  analysis 
Into  a thin  screech  of  outrage, 
which  makes  some  of  the 
tacts  into  all  of  the  facts. 
There  is  more  to  US  political 
life  than  the  tiny  world  of 
talk-radio  stations  (run  by  Ol- 
iver North)  and  little  maga- 
zines. November’s  vote  is,  in 
its  way.  a referendum  on  that 
world.  We  shall  see.  We  shall 
see  what  ordinary  people,  not 
narrow  ideologues,  actually 
care  about 

Lord  Rees-Mogg,  it  is  true, 
can  manage  perfectly  well 
without  any  more  Clinton 
columns.  He  already  has  the 
spectral  fire  of  Euro-Federal- 
ism blazing  on  his  hearth. 
Maybe  Ambrose  will  resur- 
face as  a Brussels  correspon- 
dent But  here  is  the  wider  di- 
mension, where  issues  and 
attitudes  interlock. 

On  my  bookshelf  I have  the 
Spring  edition  or  Brown  Uni- 
versity’s political  quarterly  in 
which  John  Redwood  talks 
gushingly  about  the  inspira- 
tion that  is  Newt  Gingrich. 
Come  autumn,  those  leaves 
have  fallen.  Come  autumn, 
the  punters  have  a view.  Cer- 
tainty — on  Newt  or  Bill  or 
Helmut  or  Jacques  — isn’t  a 
premium  product.  Certainty 
can  be  a kick  in  the  pants, 
waiting  to  happen. 


Alan  Travis  argues  that  Michael  Howard’s  plan  to  toughen  sentences  is  based  on 
false  premises.  So  does  the  Home  Secretary  have  a secret  - and  ugly  - motivation? 

Crimes  of  punishment 


ICHAEL  How- 
ard will  today 
finally  unveil 
details  of  the 
American-style 
mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences he  wants  to  introduce 
to  the  British  criminal-justice 
system  for  the  first  time. 

He  says  be  is  doing  it  be- 
cause the  public  needs  greater 
protection  from  dangerous 
and  persistent  criminals.  Yet 
the  simple  assumption  under- 
lying this  jtpriragw  is  that  the 
judges  have  gone  soft  Soft 
that  is,  on  convicted  rapists 
who  rape  again,  soft  on  con- 
victed hard-drug  dealers  who 
get  caught  a third  time,  and 
soft  on  career  houseburglars 
up  for  the  third  or  more  time. 

TTie  minimum  sentencea  be 

is  telling  the  judges  they  must 
pass,  with  only  a very  narrow 
escape  clause,  are  not  quite 
what  they  seem.  Take  the 
three-years  minimum  tor  a 
third-time  burglar.  This  is  not 
three  years  as  we  understand 


it  now.  ie  out  in  18  months 
with  good  behaviour.  It  is  In 
feet  foe  equal  of  a current  six- 
year  sentence,  because  he  is 
aim  going  to  ahniish  auto- 
matic 50  per  cent  parole. 

For  that  kind  of  harshness 
to  be  necessary  there  must  be 
something  deeply  wrong  with 
our  judges.  Where  is  foe  evi- 
dence? Mr  Howard  will  pub- 
lish some  figures  today  in 
which  he  suggests  that  the 


referred  only  six  of  them.  No 
wonder  the  last  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  Lord  Taylor,  nails  his 
evidence  “flimsy  and 
dubious". 

So  there  must  be  another 
explanation.  Could  it  be  that 
the  public  has  a definite  taste 
for  punishment,  believing 
that  foe  judges  are  soft,  and 
that  Mr  Howard  has  become 
the  first  Home  Secretary  for 
30  years  to  decide  to  feed  that 


used.  Prof  Hough  found,  for 
example,  that  half  foe  public 
thinks  that  only  50  per  cent  of 
rapists  are  sent  to  prison:  in 
fact  foe  judges  actually  send 
down  91  per  cent  of  rapists.  It 
believes  that  burglars  and 
street  robbers  get  away  with 
fines  or  even  cautions:  in  feet 
more  than  half  of  convicted 
muggers  go  straight  to  prison. 

The  fault  may  lie  with  the 
media.  We  are  only  interested 


Half  the  public  thinks  that  only  50  per  cent  of  rapists  are  sent 
to  prison  - in  fact  the  judges  actually  send  down  91  per  cent 


courts  are  too  lenient  For 
example,  be  says  that  in  1994 
only  10  out  of  217  second-time 
rapists  and  violent  attackers 
got  a life  sentence.  Mr  How- 
ard already  has  foe  power  to 
refer  to  foe  Court  of  Appeal 
those  sentences  he  thinks  are 
too  lenient  Did  he  refer  all 
207  cases?  No;  in  feet  he 


taste  for  revenge  and 
retribution? 

Recent  “focus-grouj 
research  by  Professor 
Hough,  latterly  of  the  Home 
Office  and  now  of  South  Bank 
University,  certainly  suggests 
that  the  public  is  highly  cyni- 
cal about  the  courts.  It  be- 
lieves that  prison  is  rarely 


in  the  grotesquely  lenient  or 
the  extremely  harsh  sen- 
tences as  they  make  news. 
But,  as  Prof  Hough  points  out, 
you  can’t  even  find  out  what 
the  going  rate  is  for  a 25-year- 
old  housebreaker  with  previ- 
ous convictions  without  ask- 
ing the  Home  Office  to  do  a 
special  computer  run. 


Some  of  Mr  Howard's  “hon- 
esty in  sentencing”  proposals 
today  will  make  sentences 
more  transparent  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  the  courts,  which 
seem  to  live  in  an  18th-cen- 
tury world  when  it  comes  to 
communications,  could  do 
something.  It’s  not  necessary 
to  abolish  parole  to  do  it.  If 
the  public  is  horrified  when 
somebody  sentenced  to  10 
years  walks  out  after  only 
five,  why  not  have  the  judge 
pass  a sentence  of  flve-to-10 
years  as  they  do  in  America? 

I am  sure  that  Mr  Howard 
would  like  to  put  foe  public 
straight  — as  revealed  in  the 
latest  British  Crime  Survey  — 
that  most  people  think  that 
crime  has  not  only  gone  up, 
but  gone  up  a lot  since  he 
began  the  job  of  Home  Secre- 
tary three  years  ago.  Why  not 
tell  them  foe  truth  about  the 
judges  too?  Instead  he  stands 
there  shouting:  "Do  not  adjust 
your  set,  there  is  a fault  in 
reality." 


The  enemy  in  the  forest 


History,  when  you  think  about  it,  comes 
down  to  a continual  battle  between 
men  and  trees,  argues  Martin  Kettle 


are  ifka  mother- 
hood, apple  pie  and. 
. more  topically,  family 
values.  Nobody  has  a bad 
word  to  say  about  any  one 
them.  So  the  news  that 
» Countryside  Commis- 
sion intends  to  plant 
billions  of  new  trees  and  to 
double  the  amount  of  wood- 
land in  England  Is  sure  to 
have  caused  warm  glows 
round,  and  hardly  a 
shiver  of  complaint 
anywhere. 

Forests,  are  great  news 
ir  trees.  But  are  trees 
qnite  as  mdlscriminately 
good  for  humans  as  we  now 
seem  to  assume?  At  the  mid 
_ the  20th  century  human 
beings  feel  guilty  about 
trees. ' It  was  hot  always 
thus.  Indeed,  there  Is  a case 
for  saying  that  the  history 
of  the  last  few  millennia  of 
the  planet  can  be  crudely 
expressed  In  terms  of  a 
struggle  between  them  and 
us  — with  us  winning.  Be- 


fore the  humans  came, 
there  were  trees.  Left  to 
themselves,  trees  domi- 
nated, forcing  out  other 
forms  of  vegetation  and  de- 
fining the  conditions  under 
which  other  forms  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life  COOld 
exist.  Only  water,  rock  and 
extremes  of  temperature 
can  permanently  defy 
them.  Apart,  that  is,  from 
fwTnan  beings. 

Humans  are  rightly  in 
awe  of  trees.  In  Genesis  and 
tn  other  religions  writings 
they  are  symbols  of  life  and 
the  knowledge  of  good  and 
eviL  Yet  ft  Is  also  undeni- 
able that  a very  large 
amount  of  human  social 
and  economic  progress  is 
based  on  the  uprooting  of 
trees.  Civilisation,  one 
might  say.  advances  as 
woodlands  are  cle&red. 

We  tend  to  forget  these 
days  that  Britain  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  become  the 
country  that  it  is  without 


the  necessarily  destructive 
attitude  towards  forests 
which  prevailed  in  early 
post-feudal  society.  The 
United  States.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  able  to 
grow  and  prosper  only  once 
the  trees  had  been  cleared 
to  enable  the  colonists  to 
advance  from  the  coastal 
margins . . . But  we  still  de- 
nounce Third  World 
countries  which  seek  to  em- 
ulate ttrte  precondition  of 
our  own  progress. 

Our  inland  was  once  dom- 
inated by  forests  whose 
persistence  ensured  our 
collective  poverty.  Like  it 
or  not  — and  today’s  sensi- 
bilities do  not  like  it  one  hit 
— those  forests  had  to  be 
rolled  back  in  order  that 
first  agriculture  and  then 
industry  might  prosper.  A 
field,  whether  for  planting 
or  grazing,  is  defined  by  the 
absence  of  trees. 

THE  coal  industry  on 
which  Britain’s  indus- 
trial wealth  was  based 
only  developed  once  the 
forests  which  covered  the 
coal  deposits  were 
removed.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  forests  was  a 


precondition  for  more  mod- 
ern communications  too. 
and  ultimately  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  nowa- 
days would  be  called  a 
more  cohesive  society. 

The  rule  of  law  applied  in 
clearings.  But  in  the  woods, 
lawlessness  ruled.  Robin 
Hood  embodies  the  sense  of 
what  we  lost  when  we  left 
the  Greenwood  — the  lib- 
erty that  was  opposed  to 
the  law,  of  which  Christo- 
pher Hill  has  recently  writ- 
ten, as  opposed  to  the  lib- 
erty which  law  now 
supposedly  embodies.  Fero- 
cious penalties  against  for- 
est outlaws  remained  on 
the  statute  book  into  the 
last  century.  Yet  from  As 
You  Like  It  to  The  Wood- 
landers,  our  writers  have 
always  yearned  for  sylvan 
values.  In  News  From  No- 
where. William  Morris 
imagined  a communist  Eng-* 
land  in  which,  signifi- 
cantly, the  forests  had 
recaptured  file  cities.  There 
are  echoes  of  that  mood 
still,  in  the  tree-based  pro- 
tests against  farther  clear- 
ings for  by-passes  and  the 
like. 

As  with  all  debates  about 
historical  progress,  the  de- 
feat of  the  forests  leaves  us 
as  the  inheritors  of  a diffi- 
cult balance.  Yes.  trees  are 
attractive,  beantifiiL  soul- 


ful, poetic  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Yet  earlier  societies 
have  seen  them  as  places  of 
fear  and  the  homes  of  de- 
mons. Germans  have  a 
much  darker  mythology  of 
woodlands  than  the 
English,  as  Simon  Schama 
has  brilliantly  expounded 
in  Lanscape  And  Memory. 

Rationalism  and 

forests  are  not  natu- 
ral cohabitees.  A regi- 
mented woodland  is  an 
awful  thing,  as  anyone  wbo 
knows  the  upland  conifer 
forests  is  well  aware.  An 
arboretum,  like  the  one 
that  Michael  Heseltine  cul- 
tivates, is  a symbolic  affir- 
mation of  the  triumph  of 
the  human  order  over  the 
natural  anarchy  of  the 
woods. 

And  yet  it  is  sobering  to 
realise  that  if  some  foture 
refinement  of  the  neutron 
bomb  were  to  fall  on  the 
planet  and  obliterate  the 
human  race  while  leaving 
all  other  forms  of  life  un- 
harmed. it  would  be  the 
trees  that  would  win  in  the 
end.  Give  them  a millen- 
nium and  a fair  climate  and 
Britain  would  be  covered  in 
trees  again.  To  plant  a forest 
may  even  be  an  unconscious 
admission  that  the  hwwmn 
order  is  moretransient  than 
we  like  to  pretend. 


Why  Esther 
earns  our  love 
and  respect 


Bel  Littlejohn 


T LAST,  foe  Beeb  (I 
always  call  it  the  Beeb 
— I'm  not  overawed  by 
it,  and  I’m  a much-loved  regu- 
lar in  its  corridors)  has  taken 
a brave  decision.  I’m  talking, 
of  course,  of  this  week's  move 
by  Auntie  fend  I also  often 
call  foe  Beeb  “Auntie”,  just  to 
show  that  1 still  regard  her, 
ever  so  affectionately,  as  a bit 
of  an  old  dinosaur)  to  acquit 
Esther  of  all  charges  brought 
against  her  and  her  lovely 
new  show.  The  Rantzen 
Report  What’s  more,  they've 
decided  to  award  her  a brand- 
new  two-year  contract,  and 
that  can’t  be  bad. 

Esther’s  come  in  for  a lot  of 
criticism  these  past  few 
months.  Call  it  off,  guys:  Es- 
ther’s bigger  than  foe  lot  of 
you.  Ever  since  we  first  met. 
Esther’s  always  hated  bullies. 
Often  I've  seen  her  pick  out  a 
salesman  she  suspected  of 
bullying  a consumer  and 
point  an  accusing  finger  at 
him.  jab  him  in  foe  chest 
reduce  him  to  a gibbering 
wreck,  and  ruin  his  sales 
career  by  naming  him  on  live 
television.  Then,  wiping  away 
his  tears  — and  this  is  where 
her  Heart  of  Gold  comes  in  — 
she'll  give  him  a bit  of  a 
cuddle,  ask  after  bis  kiddies 
and  cheer  him  up  with  an 
hilarious  true  story  about  a 
Garden  Supplies  Dealer  from 
Droitwich  wbo  rejoices  in  foe 
name  of  — can  you  believe  it? 
— Mr  Robert  BENCH!!! 

Esther  and  I were  both  edu- 
cated at  the  University  df 
Hard  Knocks.  1 first  met  her 
when  we  were  working  as 
researchers  together  on  a pio- 
neering documentary  in  the 
late  60s  exposing  the  way  a 
particular  high-street  depart- 
ment store  preyed  on  its  cus- 
tomers. Even  though  these 
customers  included  a lot  of 
senior  , citizens,  half  of  them 
on  below-average  income,  a 
great  many  probably  with  de- 
bilitating diseases  the  medi- 
cal profession  still  refuses  to 
recognise,  the  store  still  con- 
tinued to  set  out  its  wares  all 
over  its  public  "showrooms", 
unfairly  inducing  its  custom- 
ers to  crave  goods  many  of 
them  could  not  hope  to  buy. 

Esther  and  1 set  out  to  teach 
ordinary  decent  folk  to  be- 
ware of  unscrupulous  tricks 
employed  by  foe  high-street 
manipulators,  including: 

• Some  stores  “light  up” 
their  front  windows  at  night, 
hoping  to  lure  in  foe  unsus- 
pecting customer  the  next 
day. 

• Expensive  luxury  items 
such  as  soft  ftirnishings  and 
electrical  goods  are  covered 
in  attractive  colours  and  pat- 
terns — this  encourages  the 


unwary  customer  to  be  duped 
into  buying  them. 

• In  the  lifts  of  many  unscru- 
pulous department  stores,  the 
various  items  on  sale  — 
ladies'  fashions,  records, 
household  goods,  etc  — are 
listed  above  the  lift  buttons. 
This  is  an  obvious  attempt  by 
the  heartless  store-owners  to 
fool  foe  consumer  into  view- 
ing — and  possibly  purchas- 
ing — many  items  he  or  she 
would  not  otherwise  have 
considered. 

Pretty  shocking,  eh?  That’s 
what  we  thought  Yet  even 
after  our  hard-hitting  series, 
Shopwatcb,  successive  gov- 
ernments have  dragged  their 
heels  over  the  urgent  legisla- 
tion needed  to  ban  store  win- 
dows being  lit  at  night,  lists  of 
items  in  store  lifts  and  attrac- 
tive coverings  for  sofas  and 
armchairs. 

But  at  least  Esther  and  I 
became  firm  friends,  and  firm 
friends  we  remain.  We  both 
share  a terrific  sense  of  hu- 
mour: in  those  far-off  days  of 
our  youth  we  spent  many  a 
long  hot  summer  fumbling 
through  fields  in  search  of 
root  veg  shaped  like  foe  male 
member.  The  minute  we 
found  one.  we'd  just  sit  down 
in  the  middle  of  foe  field  and 
laugh  and  laugh  and  laugh. 
But  before  long  our  grins 
would  turn  to  grimaces  as  we 
recalled  what  terrible  things 
had  happened  to  defenceless 
little  mites  as  a result  of  real 
live  men. 

It  was  while  leaving  one  of 
these  fields  one  day  that  I fen 
over  a discarded  bay-bale  by 
mistake,  bruising  the  second 
finger  along  on  my  left  hand. 
Frankly,  Esther  was  in  no 
mood  to  take  my  fell  lying 
down,  and  she  was  never  to 
forgive  or  forget  that  mis- 
placed bale.  Five  years  later, 
on  her  award-winning  That's 
Life,  she  successfully  cam- 
paigned for  a special 
Balewatch  helpline,  advising 
viewers  to  report  any  stray 
bales  in  total  anonymity. 
"Our  research  proves  conclu- 
sively." said  Esther,  “that  the 
apparently  oh-so-harmless 
bale  of  hay  can  become  a 
potential  death-trap  when 
strapped  to  the  back  of  an 
innocent  kiddie  and  set  on 
fire." 

HE  then  railed  for  an 
all-out  government  ban 
on  hay-bales,  and,  adopt- 
ing her  most  serious  expres- 
sion yet  added.  "Until  legisla- 
tion comes,  our  children  will 
wander  the  countryside  in 
mortal  peril  Cyril?*’  And  then 
foe  inimitable  Cyril  Fletcher 
entertained  us  all  with  one  of 
his  immortal  “Odd  Odes". 

Since  then,  we*ve  worked 
together  on  Holidaywatch.  a 
pioneering  programme  that 
alerted  unsuspecting  consum- 
ers  to  foe  perils  of  foreign 
travel  and  called  for  urgent 
EU  legislation  to  ensure  that 
all  buildings  over  100  years 
old  be  fitted  with  adequate 
children's  amusements,  TV 
and  light  refreshments.  Valu- 
able, valuable  work  by  a valu- 
able, valuable  person.  Wel- 
come back.  Esther,  love. 
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Bruce  Matthews 


Plotter  at  end 


of  the  Street 


BRUCE  Matthews, 
the  former  manag- 
ing director  of 
Rupert  Murdoch’s 
News  Interna- 
tional who  has  died  aged  71, 
relished  his  part  In  the  secret 
plot  to  outmanoeuvre  the 
print  unions  during  the  Wap- 
ping  battles  of  1385  and  1986. 
He  never  forgot  his  role  and 
was  proud  of  it.  And  when 
Murdoch  pressed  a red  button 
and  started  the  presses  roll- 
ing in  Wapping  on  January 
25.  1986,  detonating  200  hun- 
dred years  of  print  union  his- 
tory. Matthews  knew  that  he 
had  done  more  than  most  to 
make  it  happen. 

When  the  plot  at  Wapping 
was  batched,  Matthew’s  was 
Murdoch's  most  senior  man- 
ager in  London  and  although 
not  the  first  to  know  of  Mur- 
doch's audacious  plan,  Mat- 
thews was  in  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  Matthews  and 
Murdoch  together  who  came 
up  with  a cover  plan  — the 
announcement  of  a new  eve- 
ning paper  for  London  to  be 


printed  on  a greenfield  site, 
unencumbered  by  traditional 

Fleet  Street’s  restrictive 
practices. 

In  fact,  the  whole  idea  was 
part  of  what  became  known 
as  a dash  for  freedom  from 
Fleet  Street.  A spanking  new 
newspaper  factory  in  Dock- 
lands was  prepared  where 
this  new  evening  newspaper 
would  supposedly  be  printed; 
the  factory  was  also  capable 
of  producing  Murdoch's  other 
four  titles  — the  Times,  the 
Sunday  Times,  the  News  of 
the  World  and  the  Sun.  All 
that  was  left  to  be  done  was  to 
provoke  the  unions  to  strike 
— and  decamp  without  them. 

If  Matthews  had  his  doubts 
about  it.  he  kept  them  to  him- 
self. In  pre- Wapping  days,  as 
the  managing  director  of 
News  Group  Newspapers  Ltd. 
based  in  Bouverie  Street,  just 
off  Fleet  Street,  in  the  ram- 
shackle offices  which  housed 
the  Sun  and  the  News  of  the 
World.  Matthews  looked  per- 
manently exhausted.  He 
reported  directly  to  Murdoch 


and  coupled  with  the  endless 
walkouts,  disputes,  and  fun* 
ous  rows  with  print-union 
fathers.  Matthews  had  to  put 
up  with  pressure  from  the 
most  demanding  of  propri- 
etors. In  spite  of  it  all  Mat- 
thews could  be  easy  going  and 
great  fun  and  became  close  to 
several  of  the  chapel  fathers 
over  the  years.  They  in  turn 
treated  Matthews  very  often 
as  no  more  than  a go  between; 
it  was  a grudging  respect  they 
had  for  him. 

All  that  changed  He  will  he 
remembered  quite  differently 
now.  Members  of  the  print 
unions  never  forgave  him  the 
deceit  of  the  Wapping  Post. 
Indeed  today  there  is  a school 
of  thought  that  had  anyone 
other  than  Matthews  been  at 
the  helm  and  had  there  been 
more  goodwill  between  News 
International  and  the  print 
unions,  then  perhaps  things 
might  have  been  different  and 
the  unions  would  eventually 
have  agreed  to  new  technol- 
ogy. After  all  there  was  no 
great  desire  to  stick  with  the 


Aftermath  of  a - '.r.r'r 

revolution  -Bruce  .Vhv 

Matthews,  a year  after '?-? 
News  International's  - »'r 

victory  at  Wapping,  with  v 
print  leader  Brenda  Dean  of 
Sogat82 


print  room  in  Bouverle  Street 
which  was  rat  infested  and 
dangerous.  It  is  forgotten  now 
that  the  print  unions  wanted 
to  move  to  the  new  premises 

— as  long  as  they  retained 
their  old  power. 

Matthews  worked  for  Mur- 
doch from  1971.  He  was  an  ex- 
pert on  newspaper  produc- 
tion. He  was  the  first  ever 
Australian  to  complete  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  rotogravure 

— the  process  of  good  quality 


colour  printing.  He  was  47 
years  old  and  had  a senior  job 
on  the  Herald  and  Weekly 
Times  in  Melbourne  when 
Murdoch  telephoned  him  and 
offered  a job  in  England. 
Nine  years  later  he  was  on 
the  board  of  News  Corpora- 
tion, Murdoch's  main  holding 
company. 

I had  two  lengthy  inter- 
views with  him  when  I wrote 
The  End  of  the  Street  and  he 
was  more  straightforward 


and  honest  than  some  Mur- 
doch executives  — partly  be- 
cause he  believed,  like  Mur- 
doch, that  he  had  been  part  of 
a revolution  and  that  the 
story  of  it  was  owed  to 
history. 

After  the  Wapping  revolu- 
tion he  never  quite  settled 
down  — like  quite  a few 
others  involved  tn  a Murdoch 
roller  coaster.  But  he  fell  on 
his  feet  He  became  Indepen- 
dent chairman  of  the  Satellite 


i Information  Services  — a 
profitable  wheeze  whereby 
televised  horse  and  dog  races 
went  directly  to  bookmakers. 
He  also  founded  a public  rela- 
tions company  and  became 
the  chairman  of  Sound  Adver- 
tising Sales,  a company  which 
sold  commercial  radio  time. 

But  there  was  nothing  like 
Fleet  Street  — and  he  missed 
it  There  is  one  unforgettable 
scene  involving  Matthews 
which  1 reproduced  in  my 


book!  On  the  night  that  the 
strike  started;  by  c-hance  on  a 
narrow  back  staircase  in  Boti- 
verle  Street,  Mat&ews  had- 
bumped  into  one  of  the  impe- 
rial fathers(shop  stewards)  of 
the  News  of  tire  World  ma-,; 
chine  room,  the  only  official  - 
who  had  negotiated  an  agreed  '. 
mint  to . go  .to  Wapping.  Mat-- 
thews  had  seemed  ^physically 
shaken  by  what  .was  going  bn ! 
and  seemed  dose  to  tears.  He 
had  put  out- his hand..  Tm  . 
sorry  Tony”,  Matthews  had 
said;'..  ' . - 

ft  was  not  the  only -time  be 
expressed  unease;  The  . plot 
had  worked.  But  It  was  brd-  ' 
taL  More  than  5.S00  people 
had  gone  on  strike  and  were 
to  be  sacked  for  it  and  Fleet 
Street  changed  forever.  Tot 
Matthews  it  was  hard  not  fo 
look  back  and  wish  it  had-  all 
been  different 


John  Bauldie 


Devoted  to  Dylan  and  the  Wanderers 

JOHN  Bauldie.  who  was  | quest  With  his  inimitable  I erto  haphazard  world  of  rock  I Bob  Dylan  Book.  He  had 
killed-  aged  47.  in  the  hell-  blend  of  scholarship  and  devo-  journalism.  He  was  a fair  hit  recently  begun  a new  Job,  as  a 
copter  crash  along  with  tion,  he  elevated  the  often  nar-  older  than  we  were,  and  we  I sub-editor  on  the  magazine 


JOHN  Bauldie.  who  was 
killed,  aged  47.  in  the  heli- 
copter crash  along  with 
Matthew  Harding  and  three 
other  people,  had  two  pas- 
sions. One  was  football  and 
Bolton  Wanderers;  the  other 
— his  defining  passion  — was 
Bob  Dylan.  Indeed,  it  was 
their  mutual  love  of  the  singer 
which  first  brought  Bauldie 
and  Matthew  Harding 
together. 

More  than  three  decades  of 
meticulous  research  had  made 
Bauldie  into  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities  on  Dy- 
lan’s music.  He  wrote  several 
key  books  on  him,  ran  a su- 
perb quarterly  fonzine.  the 
Telegraph,  and  was  so  valued 
by  the  Dylan  organisation  that 
they  enlisted  his  help  in  com- 
piling the  Bootleg  Series,  the 
1991  CD  boxed  set  which  un- 
earthed such  lost  Dylan  gems 
as  No  More  Auction  Block  and 
Blind  Willie  McTell, 

Yet  there  was  nobody  less 
like  the  stereotyped  “anorak" 
than  John  Bauldie.  A former 
lecturer  in  English  literature, 
he  was  a dapper  and  cultured 
man,  who  brought  a well- 
rounded  intelligence  to  his 


quest-  With  his  inimitable 
blend  of  scholarship  and  devo- 
tion, he  elevated  the  often  nar- 
row world  of  fanzines  to  a dif- 
ferent realm.  He  was  never 
one  to  gatecrash  Dylan's  pri- 
vacy or  to  peddle  in  specious 
theorising.  His  vocation  was 
to  amass  the  data  and  win  for 
his  hero  the  serious  appraisal 
due  to  an  outstanding  20th 
century  performer. 

Indeed  he  only  met  Dylan 
once,  and  that  was  by  acci- 
dent Following  a US  tour,  he 
was  passing  the  singer’s  tour 
bus  when  the  reclusive  icon 
sauntered  out  The  two  men 
held  a brief  and  genial  conver- 
sation, in  the  course  of  which 
John  won  a much-prized  en- 
dorsement for  his  magazine. 
“The  Telegraph?"  Bob  mur- 
mured. “T  seen  a few  issues  of 
that  It's  pretty  interesting."  j 

That  was  all  the  recognition 
that  Bauldie  required.  In  1987.  ] 
his  teaching  days  behind  him, 
he  joined  our  small  team  at  | 
the  newly-launched  Q maga- 
zine as  a subeditor.  For  the 
next  nine  years,  he  worked 
diligently,  buffing  up  our 
monthly  efforts,  applying  a lit- 
erary exactitude  to  the  hith- 


erto haphazard  world  of  rock 
journalism.  He  was  a fair  bit 
older  than  we  were,  and  we 
loved  to  mock  his  professorial 
pedantry.  But  he  bore  our  ju- 
venile satire  with  weary  forti- 
tude. And  when  he  laughed, 
he  wept  real  tears,  and  his 
face  turned  such  a shade  of 
scarlet  that  we  feared  for  the 
old  fella's  heart 

Nothing  displaced  Dylan  in 
his  affections,  but  he  was 
equally  erudite  on  David 
Bowie,  Bruce  Springsteen 
and,  of  course,  his  home-town 
boys  Bolton  Wanderers.  Those 
things  apart  he  loved  to  travel 
with  his  longstanding  partner. 
Penny,  and  would  invariably 
plan  his  year  around  Dylan's 
interminable  tour  itineraries. 
A rather  old  fashioned  Lanca- 
shire gentleman,  he  cut  a 
memorable  figure  at  those 
gigs.  You'd  spot  Him,  immacu- 
lately turned-out  in  his  camel- 
hair  coat,  looking  on  with  a 
proprietorial  air  as  he  shared 
his  insights  with  follow  fans. 

John  Ba  oldie's  books  in- 
clude All  Across  the  Tele- 
graph. Wanted  Man  and,  with 
Patrick  Humphries,  the  wryly- 
entitled  Oh  No,  Not  Another 


Bob  Dylan  Book.  He  had 
recently  begun  a new  Job,  as  a 
sub-editor  on  the  magazine 
House  & Garden.  And.  just  be- 
fore his  deplorable  end,  he 
was  busy  preparing  a photo 
account  of  Dylan's  1966  world 
tour.  John’s  was  a valuable 
life,  and  not  a moment  of  it 
was  wasted. 


Paul  Du  Noysr 


Eric  Malpass 


A literary  fame 
in  translation 


THE  writer  Eric  Mal- 
pass. who  has  died 
aged  85.  was  an  exam- 
ple of  England  neglect- 
ing her  own.  Though  he  de- 
scribed an  Idealised  England 
that  we  have  all  longed  for  at 
one  time  or  another,  his  Morn- 
ings At  Seven  was  modestly 
received  in  this  country',  but 
was  a best-seller  in  Europe 
particularly  in  Germany. 

Mornings  At  Seven,  pub- 
lished in  the  early  1960s,  was  a 
fUnny  book  for  adults  about  a 
seven-year-old  boy.  Gaylord, 
who  was  part  of  a family  that 
lived  in  that  timeless  English 
countryside  which  has  pro- 
vided a home  for  the  Larkins 
and  Miss  Marpies  of  popular 
fiction.  Thus  did  the  federal 
republic’s  hausfraus  take  Gay- 
lord to  their  collective  bosom. 

Apart  from  war  service  in 
the  RAF,  Malpass  was  with 
Barclays  Bank  hi  the  Mid- 
lands for  36  years,  contribut- 
ing stories  to  the  BBC  and 
magazines,  one  of  which  won 
the  1955  Observer  short  story 
competition.  His  first  novel. 
Beefy  Jones  (1957),  won  the 
Italian  Palma  D’oro  for  best 
humorous  noveL 
In  1966  he  left  the  bank  to 
write  full-time.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  take  risks  but  the  gam- 
ble came  off.  Mornings  At 
Seven  was  his  second  novel 
and  was  well  reviewed  but  did 
not  sell  in  the  British  Com- 
monwealth market.  But  in 
Germany  it  stayed  at  the  top 
of  the  best-seller  list  for  three 
years,  until  the  rules  changed. 
It  has  been  published  in  more 
than  60  editions  in  15  lan- 
guages and  was  filmed  in  Ger- 
many. serialised  on  French 
television  and  broadcast 
across  eastern  Europe. 


Roy  Kelly  writes:  The  Tele- 
graph began  as  a slightly 
scrappy-looking  fanzine 
issued  by  an  organisation  call- 
ing itself  Wanted  Man,  the 
Bob  Dylan  Information  Office. 
The  first  issue  had  a black- 
and-white,  home-made  look 
about  it  that  was  entirely 
understandable  given  that  the 
so-called  office  was  John  Baul- 
die’s  living  room.  This  was  in 
late  1981. 

Over  the  years  the  magazine 
improved  in  every  depart- 
ment: paper,  photographic 
reproduction,  computer-set- 
ting, and  all  technical  aspects 
of  production  meant  that  The 
Telegraph  began  to  look  as 
smart  glossy  and  substantial 
as  Q and  Mojo.  The  articles 


John.  Bauldie . . . meticulous 
author  and  Q stalwart 


too  moved  from  fans'  respons- 
es to  literary  and  historical 
reviews,  contributions  from 
academics  such  as  Christo- 
pher Ricks  and  Dylan  asso- 
ciates like  Allen  Ginsberg,  at 
a length  unthinkable  in  1981. 

I shall  continue  to  miss  him 
more  than  1 can  say,  for  the 
welcome  he  gave  my  writing 
in  the  Telegraph's  pages,  but 
also  the  hours  I spent  talking 
to  him  on  the  telephone,  often 
about  the  next  issue,  which 
now  will  not  come  again. 


John  Bauldie,  music  journalist, 
Dylanologlst,  bom  August  23, 
1949;  died  October  22. 1996 


Eric  Halsall 


World  of  sheepdogs 

ERIC  Halsall  who  has 
died  aged  76,  was  the 
voice  of  the  television 
series  One  Man  and 


Eric  Halsall  . . a natural  broadcaster  at  home  in  the  country 


ERIC  Halsall  who  has 
died  aged  76,  was  the 
voice  of  the  television 
series  One  Man  and 
His  Dog  from  its  birth  in  1975 
until  his  retirement  in  1990.  A 
familiar  figure  at  sheepdog 
trial  fields  up  and  down  the 
country  in  his  wax  jacket  and 
deerstalker  and  smoking  his 
old  pipe,  he  cared  greatly  for 
the  countryside  and  conserva- 
tion, but  sheepdogs  and  sheep- 
dog trials  were  his  passion. 

I first  met  Eric  at  the 
English  national  sheepdog 
trial  at  Leek  in  1974.  where  we 
sat  in  torrential  rain  for  two 
days  engrossed  in  the 
competition. 

Eric  was  the  course  direc- 
tor. responsible  for  making 
sure  that  each  competitor  had 
fair  treatment,  but  he  also  had 
time  to  give  me  a detailed  in- 
sight into  the  skills  being  dis- 
played by  man  and  dog.  It  was 
Immediately  clear  to  me  that 
he  was  a natural  broadcaster. 

When  the  BBC  first  pro- 
posed a series  of  televised 
sbeepdog  trials  to  the  Interna- 
tional Sheepdog  Society,  there 


was  an  Initial  suspicion  and 
resistance,  but  Eric  and  the 
then  society  secretary,  Lance 
Alderson.  could  see  the  poten- 
tial for  bringing  both  the 
essential  work  of  the  dog  and 
the  skill  and  competition  of 
the  trials  field  to  a much  i 
wider  audience.  As  the  series 
producers  came  and  went, ! 
Eric  remained  the  stalwart, ' 
reliable  source  of  advice  to ! 
the  programme  and  he  played  | 
a key  part  in  the  difficult  role 
of  selecting  competitors  each 
year. 

Eric  campaigned  for  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  sheepdogs  to  the 
whole  forming  community. 
Whatever  other  changes 
mechanisation  has  brought  to 
forms,  nothing  can  beat  the 
skills  of  an  intelligent,  effi- 
cient dog  for  gathering  sheep. 
In  effect,  the  survival  of  hill 
farms  depends  on  It. 

His  passion  for  sheep  and 
sheepdogs  had  grown  around 
the  industrial  landscape  of 
Burnley.  Lancashire  where 
he  was  born  and  brought  up 
and  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  life.  Trained  as  a sur- 
veyor he  became  a farm  man- 
ager for  the  National  Coal 
Board's  Lancashire  farms. 
He  never  worked  sheepdogs 
himself  and  unlike  trial  com- 
petitors — who  may  own  up 
to  six  dogs  at  one  time  — he 
only  owned  one.  but  his 


knowledge  was  unrivalled. 
He  wrote  seven  books,  all  of 
which  brought  out  his  love  of 
sheepdogs  and  the  country- 
side. and  for  the  last  36  years 
he  had  reported  on  trials  for 
the  Farmers’  Guardian.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the 
International  Sheepdog  Soci- 
ety and  for  a time  was  an  offi- 
cer of  that  organisation.  Be- 
fore his  introduction  to 
television,  Eric’s  voice  was 
known  to  local  radio  listeners 
in  Lancashire  where  he  gave 
compelling  talks  on  the  local 
countryside  and  wildlife. 

Eric  lived  for  sheepdog 
trials;  any  conversation  with 
him  always  returned  to 
sheepdogs  — the  folklore 
around  the  instinct  of  a par- 
ticular dog,  the  stories  of  long 
ago  top  men  and  top  dogs. 

Eric  was  a warm  and  gentle 
man  who  never  raised  his 
voice  in  all  the  time  we 
worked  together.  He  won  the 
affection  and  admiration  of 
the  BBC  team  and  of  many 
sheepdog  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies up  and  down  the  hills 
and  valleys. 

He  leaves  his  wife  Rita,  and 
a sister,  Persis. 


Eric  published  five  more 
novels  with  Gaylord  as  the 
central  figure;  a trilogy  about 
Shakespeare,  and  a novel  on 
Thomas  Cranmer;  some  of 
these  have  also  been  filmed  in 
Germany.  He  published  16 
novels  in  all 

I never  saw  Eric  Malpass  In 
anything  other  than  a suit  and 
tie.  He  was  a gentle,  kindly 
man  with  courtly  manners,  a 
deep,  quiet  voice,  and  unfail- 
ing consideration  for  other 
people.  But  I remember  him 
over  lunch  becoming  increas- 
ingly animated  as  he  ex- 
plained how  he  proposed  to  fill 
in  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
of  Shakespeare's  life.  He  had  a 
deep  affection  for  **Sweefc 
W1H"  and  that  became  the  title 
of  one  of  his  novels.  He  was  a 
fUnd  of  knowledge,  even  quot- 
ing from  Henry  VI,  which  I 
didn't  think  anyone  read.  He 
remained  true  to  his  Midland 


roots  and  I always  felt  it  was 
Shakespeare,  the  man  of  prop- 
erty in  Stratford  rather  Jhan 
the  actor-manager  irr  London 
whom  he  really  warmed  to. 
His : Immaculate,  typescripts 
arrived  on  time,  and  needed 
very  little  editing, ' though  be 
seemed  to  enjoy  our  gbodrna.- 
tured  agreements  to  differ  on 
matters  of  interpretation;  I 
know  I did.  His  agent- John 
McLaughlin  remambers,dur- 
ing  the  filming  of  Mornings  At 
Seven,  his  shy  pride  when 
they  were  met  on  arrival  by 
the  mayor  of  some  German 
town  in 'ton  regalia  bearing 
bouquets  of  flowers. 

His  wife  Muriel  and  his  son 
Micha  el  snrvi  ve'hhto 


James  Wright 


Eric  (Laws on)  Malpass,  writer, 
bom  November  14,  1910;  died 
October  16, 1996  


German  best-seller . . . Eric  Malpass  (left)  receives  a 
literary  award  from  the  mayor  of  Cologne 


Birthdays 


Philip  Gilbert 


Eric  Halsall,  sheepdog  trial 
commentator,  born  March  18. 
1920:  died  October  21.  1996, 
aged  76. 


Michael  of  HohenzoUem, 
former  King  of  Romania,  73; 
Lt-Gen  Sir  Henry  Beverley. 
61;  Henry  Cooimager,  histo- 
rian of  America.  94;  Juliet 
Fisher,  dancer  and  teacher  of 
contemporary  dance,  55;  Sir 
Martin  Gilbert,  historian,  60; 
Jimmy  Heath,  jazz  musician, 
composer.  70;  Steve  Hodge, 
footballer,  34;  Michael  Law- 
rence. former  chief  executive, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  53: 
Michael  Lynagh,  rugby 
player.  33:  Peter  McHugh,  di- 
rector of  programmes.  GMTV, 


50;  Joe  Mercer,  racing  man- 
ager, 62;  Dipak  Patel  crick- 
eter. 38;  Helen  Reddy,  singer, 
54:  Sir  George  Russell,  chair- 
man, Independent  Television 
Commission,  61;  Alan  Smith, 
chief  executive,  Teat  and 
County  Cricket  Board,  60; 
Keith  Taylor,  chairman.  Esso 
UK,  58;  Galina  Vishnevs- 
kaya, operatic  soprano,  70; 
Dame  Lady  (Gillian)  Wag- 
ner. residental  care  cam- 
paigner. 69;  Judith  Wele- 
m in  sky,  former  director, 
National  Council  for  Volun- 
tary Organisations,  46;  Prof 
Donald  Wiseman,  Assyriolo- 
gisi  78. 


Jackdaw 


Hot  possum 


HOW  to  Catch  a Possum: 
Since  all  the  recipes  here  in- 
volve possum.  I figured  It 
might  be  worth  it  to  include  a 
section  on  how  to  get  your 
hands  on  one. 

I know  of  several  ways  to 
catch  a possum.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  is  to  simply  drive 
around  for  a while  in  your 
truck.  The  problem  will  soon 
resolve  itself. 
tSCCRRREEECCHHI! . . . 
SPLAT).  Much  more  fun,  how- 
ever. is  to  take  your  dogs  and 
shotgun,  and  go  into  the  woods 
and  hunt  one.  down.  The  ad- 
vantage to  this  method  Is  that 
you  don't  have  to  scrape  the 
possum  off  the  pavement.  The 


disadvantage  is  that  you  do 
have  to  worry  about  shotgun 
pellets  in  the  meat. 

It  is  also  possible  to  set  traps 
to  catch  a possum,  but  this 
method  is  notoriously  unreli- 
able. Possums  like  to  stay  in 
the  trees,  and  you're  much 
more  likely  to  catch  some- 
thing else. 

Possum  and  Taters:  Ingredi- 
ents: 1 young,  fat  possum;  8 
sweet  potatoes;  2 tablespoons 

butter;  1 tablespoon  sugar;  salt 
Directions;  Firet,  catch  a pos- 
sum. This  in  itself  is  excellent 
entertainment  on  a moonlit 
night.  Skin  the  possum  and 
remove  the  head  and  feet  Be 
sure  to  wash  It  thoroughly. 
Freeze  overnight  either  out- 
side or  in  a refrigerator.  When 
ready  to  cook,  peel  the  pota- 
toes and  boil  them  tender  in 
lightly  salted  water  along 
with  the  butter  and  sugar.  At 
the  same  time,  stew  the  pos- 
sum tender  In  a tightly  cov- 
ered pan  with  a little  water. 
Arrange  the  taters  around  the 
possum,  strip  with  bacon, 
sprinkle  with  thyme  or  marjo- 
ram. or  pepper,  and  brown  in 
the  oven.  Baste  often  with  the 
drippings. 

Poss  um  Pot  Pier  In  gred  ien  ts: 


1 cup  glazed  huckleberries.  3 
shots  gin  or  moonshine.  1 pos- 
sum — If  madkill:  make  jam- 
balaya — ir  caught:  proceed 
with  recipe  1 pie  crust  sliced 
carrots  Sc  cabbage  to  taste.  Di- 
rections; Cover  a pan  tor  any 
implement  you  can  put  in  a 
fire)  with  the  bottom  of  your 
pie  crust,  and  place  the  pos- 
sum In  it.  Add  the  huckleber- 
ries and  carrots,  and  shred  the 
cabbage  over  it.  Close  up  the 
pie  and  bake  until  the  neigh- 
bors’ dogs  come  sniffing 
around  to  see  what  the  won- 
derful smell  is,  or  until  the  fire 
department  arrives  (which- 
ever comes  first).  Remove  pie 
from  Ore.  'oven,  slice,  and 
enjoy. 

Redneck  recipes  at  html:// 
wwwlmsstate.  edu  - brbl t 
possum,  html 


Joint  rules 


THE  person  who  rolls  the 
joint  l no  matter  whose  weed 
it  is)  gets  to  spark  up  the  joint 

and  get  first  hits. 

After  passing  the  pipe  or 
bong  around  after  taking 
your  hit.  always  pass  the 
lighter  with  the  pipe  or  bong, 
never  hold  it  and  forget  about 


it  unless  the  bowl  is  cherry. 

If  someone  rolls  a nice 
joint  it's  good  to  give  the  per- 
son a compliment  on  his  roll- 
ing skills. 

If  someone  starts  bogarting 
the  bowl  and  starts  using  the 
excuse  that  Its  okay  for  him 
to  bogart  it  since  it's  his  weed, 
this  is  definitely  not  cooL 

If  someone  is  too  palsy  to 
light  the  bowl  (due  to  being 
too  stoned  or  the  person  is 
just  a retard)  then  they  must 
relinquish  control  of  the 
lighter  to  someone  more  able 
to  get  it  lit 

If  you  smoke  with  someone 
in  your  house,  you  should  let 
them  eat  some  munchy  food 
you  may  have  lying  around. 

If  someone  who  has 
smoked  asks  for  a sip  of  your 
soda,  you  must  give  him 
some  (dry  mouth  is  not  fun). 
(Not e):  if  you  ask  for  a sip, 
don  t take  a large  gulp. 

Never  bitch  about  someone 
rise’s  weed  being  no  good!  If 
you  don't  like  it  don't  smoke 
it' 

Always  remember  to  thank 
a person  who  has  gotten  you 
high. 

NEVER  go  to  someone's 
house  EXPECTING  them  to 


get  you  stoned.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

Do  not,  I repeat  do  not 
smoke  your  pet  out  if  he  is 
under  51bs.  Because  you  do 
not  want  to  kill  your  pet,  un- 
less itdeserves  to  die.  on 
which  I can't  think  of  a pet 
that  does. 

Only  hope  that  you  do  not  get 
too  high  and  forget  all  the  eti- 
q unite  you.  're  meant  to  remem- 
ber. At  imDip.comIand.com/- 
adt/ ettiq.html 


cally.  When  a brave  cyclist 
starts  to  pedal,  the  meshing 
cogs  lift  the  bike  skywards. 
Ratches  and  latches  ensure 
that  it  does  not  fall  if  the 
cyclist  runs  out  of  puff.  They 
also  control  the  descent  once 
the  cyclist  has  reached  the 
top.  The  device  meets  Swiss 
safety  standards  and  the  in- 
ventor claims  it  is  "safer  than 
riding  a bike  on  the  street." 
Great  news  for  high  filers 
reported  In  the  New  Scientist. 


High  pedaller 

SWISS  inventor  Daniel 
Stocker  is  patenting  a bicycle 
with  a difference — it  travels 
vertically  up  a track  as  the 
rider  pedals  away.  He  hopes 
sky  high  cycling  could  be  a 
new  sport  for  daredevils. 

The  SkyBike  looks  like  an 
ordinary  cycle  but  has  an 
extra  chain  driven  by  the 
gears  on  the  rear  wheeL  This 
chain  drives  a cog  that 
meshes  with  a toothed  track, 
which  runs  up  the  telescopic 
arm  of  a crane. 

The  crane  is  towed  to  an 
open  space,  and  the  arm  is 
extended  and  raised  verti- 


Viblent voTcanols 

irnw  AVfc'i^t'ubMar  t^l- trosb)»  - y 


NS . . . vertical  cycling 


Chat-burglar 

• JEFF?  Oh.  I’m  sorry,  you 
look  just  like  a friend  of  mine. 

• We  seem  to  be  going  the 
same  direction.  Would  you 
like  to  share  a cab? 

• You  know,  if  you  buy  two  of 
those,  the  second  one  is  half- 
price. 

• What  a cote  puppy!  How  old 
is  she? 

• Are  you  a friend  of  the 
bride  or  the  groom. 

• Excuse  me,  didn't  you  go  to 
[the  name  of  your  college]? 

• lean  tell  you’re  a man 

who's  dangerous, 

• Great  cufflinks.  Where  did 
you  get  them? 

• Don't  you  just  love  the  way 
they  fix  the  hash  browns  here? 

• Would  you  mind  ifl 
glanced  at  your  newspaper 
when  you’re  finished? 

• Don’t  I know  you  from  the 
health  club? 

• I love  that  tie.  Did  you  buy 
it  in  this  store? 

• Do  you  happen  to  know 
where  they  keep  the  X-rated 
videos. 

• Anybody  ever  tell  you  you 
have  gorgeous  blue  eyes7 

• Can  I measure  this  belt  on 
you?  I need  to  get  a present  for 
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Unda  Malvern  . 

Bruce  Matthews,  newspaper  ex- 
ecutive, bam  July  28,  1925;  died 
October  24, 1996 
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> 35?!  Halifax  reverse  takeover  ploy  vat  ruling" hits 

set  to  lift  flotation  share  price  the  Public  twice 


Teresa  Hunter 


P-:*rr 
m ttfe  >• 


1NE  MILLION  sav- 


are  protected  from  takeover 
for  five  years.  But  Halifax 
chiefs  insist  the  bank  will  be 
able  to  survive  without  leas- 


ers and  borrowers  lative  ring-fencing. 


freesttaras  and  qpfoos  worth : 


ition 
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will  receive  about 
£800  worth  of  free 
shares  next  June  when  the 
Halifax  launches  the  biggest 
ever  UK  stock  market  flota- 
tion at  £10  billion. 

But  Britain's  home  loan 
giant  yesterday  surprised  the 
City  by  announcing  Its  route 
to  conversion  will  Involve  a 
complicated  reverse  takeover. 


The  Halifax's  £10  billion 
conversion  to  a bank  will 
come  in  the  middle  of  a year 
in  which  consumers  will 
share  a massive  £24  billion 
following  the  sale  of  seven 
mutual  building  societies  and 
insurance  companies. 

The  Alliance  & Leicester 
plans  to  become  a bank  in 
April,  the  Woolwich  In  July, 


voting  forms  in  February. 
The  document  will  also  give 
an  indication  of  the  price  at 
which  shares  will  begin  trad- 
ing so  members  will  know 
how  much  they  will  benefit 
from  a yes  vote. 

The  society's  decision  to 
back  into  a subsidiary  means 


solvency  ratio  and  constrains 
our  use  of  capital  for  some 
years.”  However,  by  opting  to 
transfer  its  business  to  a sub- 
sidiary, the  Halifax  will 
forego  the  five  years'  protec- 
tion from  takeover  provided 
by  the  Act 

Chief  executive  Mike  Black- 


fatherJ?ian  a siznPle  share  and  Northern  Rock  in  QcU> 
issue.  This  win  lift  demand  her.  Bristol  & West  will  be 


for  the  shares  — pushing  up 
the  price  even  higher  — be- 
cause it  leaves  the  society  vul- 
nerable to  takeover  lmmedi- 


taken  over  by  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land in  July.  And  two  mutual 
insurance  companies.  Nor- 
wich Union  and  Colonial  Mu- 


ately  after  the  sell-off  It  also  tual.  also  plan  flotations  be- 
requires  a higher  proportion  fore  the  end  of  next  year. 


Shams  worth  around  £750  . 


of  savers  to  support  the  plan 
for  the  sale  to  proceed. 

Normally,  building  societ- 
ies which  convert  to  banks 


Over  the  next  few  weeks. 
Halifax  members  will  be  ad- 
vised to  top  up  their  accounts 
to  their  level  on  the  qualify- 


mg  date  of  November  25  1994 
to  qualify  for  a maximum  al- 
location of  free  shares.  They 
will  be  told  how  many  shares 
they  will  receive  in  the  soci- 
ety's transfer  document, 
which  will  be  dispatched  with 


that  half  its  nine  million  in-  burn  said:  “We  believe  such 
vesting  members  must  now  restrictions  are  neither  neces-  EOltSCI  DV 
approve  the  sale  for  it  to  pro-  sary  nor  appropriate  and  that  »i.j.  * 
ceed.  With  a simple  flotation,  the  Halifax  should  stand  on  IVlcUiv  IVHinGr 
only  20  per  cent  of  investing  equal  terms  with  the  other 
members  are  required  to  vote,  top  25  companies  listed  on  the 
The  reverse  takeover  al-  stock  market.'*  The  final  vote 
lows  the  society  to  free  op  will  be  counted  at  a special 
capital  needed  to  expand  the  general  meeting  to  be  held  in 
business  by  side-stepping  pro-  late  February  in  Sheffield, 
visions  of  the  1986  Building  The  Halifax  will  provide  its 
Societies  Act  giving  special  members  with  a free  postal 
rights  to  shareholders  who  share-dealing  service  in  the 
were  former  society  members  aftermath  of  the  flotation.  Mr 
if  the  new  bank  goes  bust  Gilchrist  said:  “We  will  take 
Halifax  director  David  steps  to  ensure  supply 
Gilchrist  said:  “What  Is  called  matches  demand  and  shares 
the  Priority  Liquidation  Dls-  trade  in  an  orderly  fashion  in 
tribution  Right  affects  our  the  days  after  the  float" 


equal  terms  with  the  other 
top  25  companies  listed  on  the 
stock  market”  The  final  vote 
will  be  counted  at  a special 
general  meeting  to  be  held  in 
late  February  in  Sheffield. 


het  So,  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  its  substantial  over- 
seas operations,  not  least  its 
global  network  and  its  58  per 
cent  stake  in  Hongkong 
Telecom? 

Telecom  industry  experts 
forecast  that  in  the  near 
future  there  will  be  just  three 
global  carriers  — AT&T.  Brit- 
ish Telecom  and  the  Deutsche 
Telekom/ Fra  nee  Telecom/ 
Spruit  alliance  each  intend- 
ing to  succeed. 

But  the  analysts  say  that 

YESTERDAY’S  European  one  of  the  select  group  will 
Court  of  Justice  ruling  probably  be  a Far  Eastern, 
against  HM  Customs  rather  than  American  or 
and  Excise  could  cost  up  to  European,  operation. 


STERDAVS  European 


£200  million  in  VAT  repay  - 


The  Halifax  will  provide  its  ments,  provided  those  compa- 
re embers  with  a free  postal  nies  affected  by  the  decision 


C&W  is  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  it  is  unlikely  to 
make  the  top  three  on  its  own 


share-dealing  service  m the  have  kept  23  years’  worth  of  — although  it  is  already  es- 
aftermath  of  the  flotation.  Mr  records.  tablished  in  the  Far  East. 

Gilchrist  said:  “We  will  take  The  cost  of  the  court's  deci-  That  after  all  was  why  British 


>5*  f.  ► 


steps  to  ensure  supply  sion  — that  the  Government 
matches  demand  and  shares  was  wrong  to  charge  VAT  on 
trade  in  an  orderly  fashion  in  the  full  price  of  goods  rather 
the  days  after  the  float"  than  the  money  actually 

received  after  allowing  for 
discounts  or  cash-back  deals 
— falls  to  £70  million  if  Parlia- 


Cab  firm  in 
£1 0m  fare 
to  stock 
market 

✓COMPUTER  Cab,  Lon- 


cords.  tablished  in  the  Far  East 

The  cost  of  the  court's  deci-  That  after  all  was  why  British 
on  — that  the  Government  Telecom  was  so  keen  to  ac- 
as  wrong  to  charge  VAT  on  quire  it  earlier  this  year, 
e fun  price  of  goods  rather  C&W  seems  most  likely  to 
tan  the  money  actually  seek  an  alliance  with  NTT. 

the  Japanese  domestic  phone 
group  anxious  to  break  into 
the  international  market 


ment  confirms  a three-year  when  the  local  regulatory  au- 
cap  on  the  period  for  which  thority  allows. 


refunds  can  be  claimed. 


NTT,  the  world's  largest  te- 


ll is  not  surprising  that  the  lecoms  group,  has  plenty  of 
Government  should  want  to  money  and  a huge  home  mar- 
ascertain  (and  limit)  the  ex-  ket,  while  C&W  feels  it  has 


don's  biggest  black  fairly  heavily. 


tent  of  its  liabilities.  Current 
VAT  challenges  — in  the  un- 
likely event  of  the  Revenue 
losing  them  all  — would  lead 
to  claims  running  into 
billions  of  pounds.  Even  on  a 
more  realistic  basis  the  pub- 
lic purse  is  likely  to  suffer 


V-Staxi  company,  is 
heading  for  a stock  market 


It  could  be  argued  that  tax- 
payers will  suffer  a double 


float  that  could  value  it  at  penalty.  The  money  which 
over  £10  million,  writes  Ian  has  to  be  refunded  win  have 


King. 

The  Licensed  Taxi 
Drivers'  Association,  which 
owns  Computer  Cab,  said 
yesterday  that  It  was  con- 
sidering a listing  on  the  Al- 


to be  raised  from  other  taxes. 
Yet  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the 
money  handed  back  by  the 
tax  authorities  will  find  its 
way  to  those  who  originally 
paid  it,  that  is  those  who  actu- 


ternative  Investment  Mar-  ally  bought  the  goods  on 
ket  as  a means  of  paying  for  which  VAT  was  levied  inoor- 


a new  satellite-based  com- 
munication system. 

The  association,  set  up  in 


rectly. 

But  limiting  the  period  for 
which  wrongly  charged  VAT 


1968  by  a group  of  London’s  repayments  can  be  claimed  to 
cab  drivers  In  response  to  three  years  would  be  unfair, 
the  growing  number  of  all  the  more  so  in  that  the 


minicabs,  will  decide 
whether  to  go  ahead  with 
the  float  next  month  after  a 
meeting  of  its  5,200 
members. 

If  the  issue  goes  ahead. 


new  rules  are  already  in 
force,  awaiting  Parliament’s 
rubber  stamp.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a limit  to  the  period 
for  which  the  Customs  and 
Excise  can  demand  unpaid 


the  cabbies  will  not  receive  VAT  — but  that  is  six  years, 
any  of  the  proceeds,  as  the  unless  fraud  is  involved. 


plenty  to  bring  to  the  party. 

However  other  big  tele- 
phone companies,  including 
BT,  are  already  beating  a path 
to  NTT's  door. 

The  danger  is  that  C&W 
will  miss  the  opportunity  as  it 
concentrates  management 
effort  on  making  a success  of 
its  enlarged  British  opera- 
tion. 


Philips’  frisson 

PHILIPS  chairman  Cor 
Boonstra  was  simulta- 
neously apologetic  and 
robust  as  he  delivered  the 
company’s  third  quarter 
results  yesterday. 

Though  it  might  sound  dif- 
ficult to  be  both  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  also  necessary. 
Philips’  past  is  not  exactly 
free  of  unpleasant  surprises 
for  shareholders,  and  yester- 
day Mr  Boonstra  had  to  de- 
liver another  in  the  form  of  a 
worse-than-expected  profits 
slump. 

Delivering  such  news 
required  serving  out  a dollop 
of  reassurance  that  he  was 


money  is  required  to  fi- 
nance the  satellite  technol- 
ogy now  being  tested  in  16 
taxis. 

According  to  Computer 


twh»  the  proposed  limit  on  *3^^° KSSiX 
reTMvmpntnprinriq  about  it  and  Mr  Boonstra 

Surely  there  is  a case  here  obll®ed  in  no  uncertain 


for  equal  treatment  If  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  believes  six 


obliged  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

It  is  easy  for  Mr  Boonstra  to 
promise  a root-and-branch  ap- 


Cah,  the  system,  in  which  it  years  is  the  appropriate 
has  invested  £7.5  million,  period  for  which  honestly  un- 

should  let  it  allocate  a job  to  paid  VAT  can  be  collected,  it  Voai 

the  closest  taxi  within  10  the  limit  for  those  seeking  ® 


seconds  of  receiving  a tele- 
phone order. 

PHOTOGRAm  GARRY  MEASES 


If  the  tax  authorities  con-  tnnfr* 

tinue  on  their  present  course  < Boonstra  s tough 

they  are  certaintofind  them-  5?  5S.h|^1£*Se l*** 
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Rebel  directors  S-J&, 

4m  Lm  for  National 


to  be  forced 
off  Emap  board 


Americans  throw  gauntlet  at 
Reuters  for  £200m  business 


Hoskyns  target  for 
anger  after  summit 
at  country  hotel. 
Ian  King  reports 


would  not  be  used  to  remove 
Prof  Simmonds  and  Mr 
Cooke.  He  added:  ”1  am  not 
particularly  happy  at  this 
news,  and  I would  be  sur- 
prised if  many  people  will  be. 
Certain  assurances  were 


Savings 
fraud  and 
bungling 

Teresa  Hunter 

National  Savings  is 
today  accused  of  burteau- 


lan  King 


which  is  regarded  as  the  clear 
market  leader  in  the  informa- 
tion sector,  but  which  lags  be- 


1CV  managers  own  some 
10  per  cent  of  the  company. 
Announcing  the  deal,  Pri- 


the  stock  market's  concerns 
about  the  profits  decline,  it 
will  have  sent  more  than  a 
frisson  of  concern  through 

the  company's  workforce. 

. _ Mr  Boonstra  was  clear;  any- 

mioning  noniG  thing  that  cannot  be  turned 

round  will  be  closed  or  sold. 
ABLE  and  Wireless’s  There  are  hints,  too,  that  the 
British  cable  coup  in  company  will  be  looking  to 
this  week  should  not  shift  more  of  its  production  to 


selves  facing  further  legal 
battles  — which  will  mean 
further  bills  for  the  taxpayer. 


| HE  fight  to  control  the  hind  ICV  in  the  share  quota-  mark's  chairman,  Joseph 


£200  million  business  of  tion  business. 


■ supplying  City  dealers 
with  share  price  information 
intensified  yesterday  when 
ICV.  which  has  a 60  per  cent 
market  share,  was  sold  to 


The  deal  is  being  paid  for  in 
a mixture  of  cash,  shares  and 
loan  notes,  and  will  give 
ICVs  existing  shareholders 
an  8 per  cent  stake  in  the  en- 


Kasputys,  immediately  threw  SESRWKHKS1 


down  the  gauntlet  to  Reuters, 
pledging  that  the  joint  ven- 
ture between  Primark  and 


I British  cable  coup  in  company  will  be  looking  to 
Na/this  week  should  not  shift  more  of  its  production  to 
obscure  Its  international  am-  lower  cost  locations.  Philips 
bitions.  The  group,  after  all,  has  already  said  it  will  take  a 
has  always  been  better  known  one  billion  guilder  (£370  mil- 
overseas  than  in  Britain  and.  lion)  charge  against  restruc- 
in  the  broader  perspective,  its  taring  costs  next  quarter.  Un- 


merger of  Mercury  with  three  locking  shareholder  value  is 


Itow  Jonre  would  bethe  M cable  c^panies  likely  to  be  paid  for  in  job 


today  accused  of  bureau-  American  group  Primark  for  larged  Primark  group. 


cratic  bungling,  after  the 
National  Audit  Office  uncov- 


given  that  it  wasn’t  to  get  at  ered  serious  weaknesses  in 
certain  people,  and  it  would  the  body's  accounting  system. 


$100  million  (£63  million). 

Primark,  which  owns  Da- 
tastream  International,  also 
announced  an  agreement 


In  particular,  it  means  a 
windfall  for  ICVs  chairman. 


Christopher  Sharpies,  who  is  {any  well 


news,  price  quotation  and  in- 
formation provider  available. 

Reuters  spokesman 
Michael  Cooling  said  the  com- 


the  former  boss  of  the  Securi- 


competition. 


SIR  John  Hoskyns,  the  seem  that  impression  was 
chairman  erf  Emap  and  wrong." 
former  adviser  to  Bar-  The  corporate  governance 
oness  Thatcher,  is  likely  to  consultancy  Pirc  — * wnicn 
face  calls  for  tiia  resignation  backed  the  rebels  at  the  agm 
after  news  last  night  that  two  — accused  Sir  John  of  having 


Parliament  is  warned  that  jointly  to  develop  a comp  re-  ties  and  Futures  Authority. 


rebel  directors  are  to  be 
forced  off  the  publishing 
group’s  board. 

In  a statement  issued  after 
a day-long  board  meeting  at  a 
country  hotel  in  Melton  Mow- 
bray, Leicestershire,  Emap 
said  an  extraordinary  general 


seem  that  impression  was  Parliament  is  wamea  mat  jornuy  to 
wrong"  the  Government's  savings  hensive  new  information  sys- 

The  corporate  governance  organisation,  which  safe-  tem  in  association  with  the 

consultancy  Pirc  which  guards  investments  worth  American  wire  service  Dow 

backed  the  rebels  at  the  agm  nearly  £10  billion,  is  inereas-  Jones  Telerate. 

accusgd  sir  John  of  having  ingly  vulnerable  to  fraud  and  The  new  serv 

shareholders.  errors,  for  which  taxpayers  be  _ available  ii 


“misled"  shareholders.  errors,  for  which 

Anne  Simpson.  Pirc’s  joint  might  have  to  pay. 


gly  vulnerable  to  fraud  and  The  new  service,  which  will 
rors,  for  which  taxpayers  be  available  in  Britain  and 
ighthave  to  pay.  Ireland  by  next  summer,  is 

Concerns  arose  after  an  expected  to  provide  tough 


Mr  Sharpies,  whose  family 
trust  owns  a 54  per  cent  stake 
in  ICV,  worth  £34  million 
under  the  terms  of  the  deal, 
will  also  join  the  main  Pri- 


and  promised  that  Primark 
would  not  get  an  easy  ride. 

He  said:  "Da tastream.  Te- 
lerate and  ICV  are  already  ex- 
isting competitors  of  ours, 
and  we  shall  wait  to  see  how 
they  bring  it  all  together.  Reu- 


merely  secures  its  home  mar- 1 losses  too. 

Councils  turn  screw 
on  Morgan  Grenfell 


Ken  Simmonds  and  Joe 
Cooke,  who  opposed  a contro- 
versial change  to  Emap’s 
articles  of  association  during 
the  summer. 


TTianaoine  director  said  that  Concerns  arose  after  an  expectea  to  pnw  mugn  uh.j  ™ 

hS hlitawurad  audit  revealed  that  the  total  of  competition  for  Reuters.  | his  17  per  cent  stake.  Other 

institutions  that  the  rule  customers’  balances  were 
change  was  not  being  made  to  £2.1  million  more  than  the  a£ 

force  out  Prof  Simmonds  and  parent  total  of  cash  held  in  NS  t 

Alleged  BP  fixer  in  Coloi 

he&s-bm  a 

assurances  they  were  pro-  overdrawn  — by  £37  mil-  Palmer  In  Brussels  S£2nd3  &mitt? 


mark  board,  while  ICV's  chief  ters  has  been  investing  at  the 
executive,  David  Jones,  sees  a rate  of  around  £200  million  a 
£10.7  million  price  tag  put  on  year,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
his  17  per  cent  stake.  Other  invest  heavily." 


Sarah  WMteMoom 

■ OCAL  government  trea- 
Insurers  — with  responsi- 


Roots  said  yesterday  Morgan 
Grenfell's  results  bad  been 
“first  class”. 

Led  by  Norfolk  County 
Council,  the  seven  English 


Alleged  BP  ‘fixer’  in  Colombia  named 


bility  for  hundreds  of  mfl-'  shire  authorities  and  Scottish 
lions  of  pounds  of  pension  regional  councils  which  have 
funds  — are  demanding  funds  with  Morgan  Grenfell 
answers  from  the  troubled  have  called  on  the  firm  to 
asset  management  arm  of  complete  a detailed  question- 
Morgan  Grenfell  about  Its  se-  naire  about  its  internal  con- 


vided  with 
dishonoured.” 


been  lion  and  £28  million. 

figures  reflecting  sums  de- 


^ CJ  associacmn  uurme  ^ose  to  ^ last  posited  and  withdrawn  over 

CiSTeritufions.  which  night  said  that  foe  Compaq  MO0b»' counters^ d°^ not^ ai- 


backed  Sir  John  when  Emap 
pushed  through  the  changes. 


had  attempted  to  “draw  a 
line"  under  the  row  between 


uusitHu  uuuuku  ; — : — — ._j 

reacted  furiously  and  indi-  tberebels  and  SirJohn,  and 
cated  that  they  would  take  the  said  the  pair  had  been 


matter  up  with  the  company,  removed  veiy  retactutfly . . Al- 

They  said  the  rifle  change,  though  Sir  John  and  his  «u- 
which  enabled  Emap  to  leagues  — ^hiding  cluef^- 
remove  directors  from  its  ecutive  Robin  Miller  had 
board  more  easily  in  disputes,  sought  a reconciliation  with 


ways  tally.  _ 

The  National  Audit  Office 
will  call  on  National  Savings 
to  put  its  bouse  in  order  as  a 
top  priority. 

NAO  chief  Sir  John  Bourn 


JohnPahrwlnBnwseb 

British  petroleum’s 

alleged  “inside  man*'  , — — - — _ . . — - 

within  the  Colombian  commission  report  upon  ders.  ness  would  be  a devastating  Borough  of  Lewisham,  are 

government  was  named  In  which  some  of  his  allege-  Mr  Howrtt  told  MEPs;  “I  blow  to  the  asset  management  planning  to  join  the  group, 
the  European  Parliament  tions  are  based.  But  Anne  believe  environmental  firm,  which  already  faces  las-  Morgan  Grenfell  admitted 

yesterday.  McIntosh,  Tory  MEP  for  damage  is  being  Inflicted  ing  Westminster  City  Coun-  last  night  that  the  councils 

Bamnn  Marino  was  said  Essex  North  and  Suffolk  on  the  people  of  Casanare  cil’s  £200  million  mandate,  are  conducting  an  inquiry.  A 

hv  Richard  Howitt  Labour  South,  accused  Mr  Howitt  as  seriously  as  the  evidence  The  council’s  investment  spokesman  said  it  has  not  yet 


damage  in  Colombia.  MEPs 
responded  to  Mr  Howitt’s 
elating  by  calling  for  the  Co- 


lombian army.  It  alleges 
that  a number  of  the  pro- 


testers were  then  murdered  learned . 


eurity  and  systems  In  the 
wake  of  the  Peter  Young  af- 
fair, the  Guardian  has 


trols.  The  councils  also  want 
their  auditors  to  carry  out  a 
site  visit  as  part  of  the  review. 
It  is  understood  that  a nuxn- 


lomblan  government  to  or  “disappeared”  and  gives 
publish  the  human  rights  details  of  seven  such  mur- 


The  withdrawal  of  the  au-  ber  of  metropolitan  authori- 
thorities’  pension  fluid  busi-  ties,  including  the  London 


ness  would  be  a devastating 
blow  to  the  asset  management 


though  Sir  John  and  his  col-  weaknesses  1m-  MEP  for  Essex  South,  to  be  of  waging  a campaign  exposed  in  this  parliament  committee  has  asked  other  completed  the  questioimalre. 

leagues  — including  chiefs ex-  «nl  financial  ac-  one  of  a number  offormer  against  one  of  Britain’s  of  Shell's  action  against  the  fond  managers  to tender  for  ;We  are  confident  that  wi 

.uMi+fen  Dnhin  MiTTer  — had  pair  the  agenejr s unanciBi  ac-  one  m a , L Ogoni  people  in  Nigeria.  *’h“  mw-v  — although  the  will  resnond  nosltivelv.  hi 


had  only  been  backed  by 
shareholders  because  Sir 
John  had  given  “certain  as- 
surances” about  why  it  was 
being  made.  ■ 

One  fund  manager  told  the 
Guardian  last  night  that  Sir 
John  had  made  clear  at  the  1 
annual  meeting  earlier  this 
year  that  the  rule  change  | 


ecutirc  Robin  bSner  — had  pair  the  agency's  financial  ac- 
sought  a reconciliation  with  counting  systems  which  sup- 
Prof  Simmonds  and  Mr  port  the 


Cooke,  the  patience  of  all  the 
other  directors  had  finally 
“snapped”,  making  yester- 
day’s decision  inevitable. 

Earlier,  uncertainty  ewer 
the  row  wiped  some  £66  mil- 
lion off  Emap’s  market  value, 
sending  the  shares  down  32p 
to  712/ip. 


accounts  for  Parliament  and 
make  it  difficult  to  establish 
precisely  fbe  total  liability  of 
the  Exchequer  to  National 
Savings  investors.” 

The  NAO  stressed  there 
was  no  evidence  of  similar 
problems  in  the  way  savers 
accounts  were  administered.  , 


and  current  BP  employees 
Inside  the  administration 
“to  smooth  the  agreement 
of  environmental  permits”. 

Mr  Howitt’s  claim  formed 
part  of  a string  of  allega- 
tions. all  of  which  are  de- 
nied by  BP.  He  told  the  par- 
liament that  BP  was 
complidt  to  human-rights 
abuses  and  environmental 


largest  employers  and  mak- 
ing “completely  inaccurate 
allegations." 

The  report  — which  BP 
says  consists  of  unchecked 
answers  to  loaded  ques- 
tions — accuses  the  com- 
pany of  passing  video  foot- 


the  work  — although  the 


“Local  people  told  me  of  I city’s  chief  executive  Bill 
fish  floating  dead  in  pal-  • 


will  respond  positively,  he 
added." 


luted  rivers  and  livestock 
blinded  from  grazing  on 
poisoned  fields.  Bp’s  own 
officials  admit  weekly  oil 
spills,  illegal  sites,  water 


TOURIST  RATES  — SANK  SELLS 
Australia  1.8505  Prance  735 


age  of  people  protesting  contamination,  chemical 
against  oil  pollution  In  the  overflows  and  the  invasion 
Casanare  region  to  the  Co*  of  protected  forests-” 


Austria  16.50 
Belgium  48.55 
Canada  2,095 
Cyprus  0.717D 
Denmark  0.08 
Finland  7.23 


Germany  2.36 
Greece  373.00 
Hong  Kong  12.05 
indie  5B.B3 
Ireland  0.9615 
Israel  5.19 


Italy  2,396 
Malta  0.56O5 
Netftertands  2.65 
New  Zealand  2Jn 
Norway  10.06 
Portugal  239.15 
Saudi  Arabia  5.96 


Singapore  221 
South  Africa  7.13 
Spain  198.75 
Sweden  10.34 
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Turkey  147.140 
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Regulators 
need  better 
advice, 

CBI  insists 


Cefia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


PRIVATISED  Utility 
regulators  should 
have  permanent  ex- 
pert advisory  boards 
but  should  not  be  merged  or 
replaced  by  a single  "super 
regulator",  the  Confederation 
of  British  Industry  said  yes- 
terday. 

The  employers'  group  also 
confirmed  its  opposition  to 
Labour's  plans  for  a windfall 
tax  on  utility  profits. 

The  CBrs  intervention  on 
regulation  came  the  day  after 
the  Government  failed  to  in- 
clude new  competition  legis- 
lation In  the  Queen’s  Speech. 

Recently,  British  Gas  has 
engaged  in  a fierce  campaign 
against  price  controls  pro- 
posed by  the  gas  industry 
watchdog.  Clare  Spottls- 
woode,  while  decisions  by 
other  regulators  have  also 
come  under  fire. 

Peter  Agar,  CBI  deputy  di- 
rector-general, said:  "Regula- 
tion has  unfortunately  be- 
come rather  individualised 
and  personalised,  which  is 
why  we  want  the  advisory 
boards.  But  we  don’t  support 
imposing  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy." 

Nor  would  the  CBI  support 
changes  to  the  regulatory 
pricing  formula  that  broke 
the  connection  with  the  Retail 
Price  Index.  “The  TIPI  minus 
x'  percentage  price  cap  pro- 
vides strong  incentives  to  effi- 
ciency Tor  the  utilities  and 
brings  benefits  to  consum- 
ers," Mr  Agar  said. 

Advocacy  of  consumer  in- 
terests — individual  or  indus- 
trial — should  also  be 
strengthened  through  the  cre- 


ation of  separate,  indepen- 
dent bodies  for  each  of  the 
utilities.  These  should  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  Gas  Consumers 
Council,  which  is  statutory 
and  funded  by  Government. 
Mr  Agar  said.  Some  con- 
sumer bodies  were  too  much 
under  the  wing  of  regulators. 

Speaking  at  the  launch  of  a 
CBI  discussion  paper,  "Regu- 
lating the  Regulators”.  Mr 
Agar  said  business  interests 
would  not  oppose  closer  work- 
ing or  merger  of  the  gas  and 
electricity  watchdogs.  Ofgas 
and  Offer,  if  that  developed. 
“But  the  regulation  of  utilities 
needs  changing  by  evolution 
rather  than  by  pulling  the 
whole  thing  up  by  the  roots." 

The  deputy  director-general 
said  regulation  could  only  be  a 
surrogate  for  competition,  and 
the  CBI  would  continue  to 
lobby  for  more  comprehensive 
competition  legislation  after 
the  general  election. 

The  discussion  paper, 
drawn  up  by  a CBI  working 
group,  which  Included  utility 
representatives,  says  it  is  nec- 
essary that  decision-making 
by  regulators  be  more  trans- 
parent and  accountability  to 
Parliament  strengthened. 

A quick  and  simple  system 
for  industries  to  appeal 
against  regulators’  decisions 
should  be  introduced,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  system  allowing 
companies  to  trigger  refer- 
ences to  the  Monopolies  & 
Mergers  Commission. 

Explicit  government  guide- 
lines on  social  obligations  and 
merger  control  were  also 
needed,  the  paper  said. 

The  CBI  hoped,  however, 
that  a windfall  tax  would  not 
be  introduced.  “It  is  not  good 
business  to  impose  retrospec- 
tive taxation."  Mr  Agar  said. 


Airports  told  to  cut  charges  by  £1 50m 


ICI  hit  by  dip  in 
chemical  prices 


Ian  King 

ICI  ADMITTED  yesterday  it 
had  been  battered  by  price 
falls  in  its  key  industrial 
chemicals  division  as  it  an- 
nounced a collapse  in  third- 
quarter  pre-tax  profits  to  £131 
million,  against  £248  million 
for  the  same  period  in  1995. 

But  ICI  insisted  that  the 
main  areas  affected  — polyes- 
ter and  titanium  dioxide  — 
were  showing  signs  of 
recovery,  even  though  prices 
had  been  sharply  lower  dur- 
ing the  quarter. 

Overall  ICTs  pre-tax  profits 
for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1996  — not  including  one-off 
factors  — fell  from  £758  mil- 
lion to  £498  million,  despite  a 
rise  in  sales. 

Apart  from  the  disappoint- 
ing chemicals  results,  which 
had  been  largely  expected  by 
the  City.  ICI  — which  before 
its  demerger  with  Zeneca  was 
regarded  as  the  bellwether  of 
industrial  health  — said  its 
other  businesses  were  enjoy- 
ing better  trading. 

Among  these,  ICI  high- 
lighted its  paints  division  — 


which  includes  Dulux  and 
other  decorative  products  — 
where  it  notched  up  record 
profits  for  the  nine  months  of 
£127  million,  due  mainly  to 
the  housing  recovery. 

But  Sir  Ronnie  Hampel, 
ICTs  chairman,  admitted  that 
the  disappointing  perfor- 
mance In  industrial  chemi- 
cals had  been  the  main  factor 
in  the  overall  results.  “While 
there  is  evidence  of  strength- 
ening demand  in  the  OECD, 
confidence  is  still  lacking, 
particularly  in  continental 
Europe.  The  pace  of  activity 
remains  uneven  and  no  sig- 
nificant change  is  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  year." 

In  the  City,  analysts  reacted 
with  relief  that  the  results 
had  not  been  as  bad  as  some 
forecasters  bad  expected,  and 
ICI  shares  closed  18p  higher 
at  793'/jp. 

Peter  Blair,  an  analyst  at 
Salomon  Brothers,  said: 
“Their  results  were  at  the  low 
end  of  expectations,  but  there 
was  no  surprise  in  the  mix. 
Most  areas  are  reasonably 
OK,  but  it  is  in  industrial 
chemicals  that  they  have 
been  creamed.” 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 

CHARGES  levied  on  air- 
lines by  operator  BAA 
for  the  use  of  Gatwick, 
Heathrow  and  Stansted  air- 
ports must  be  cut  by  £150  mil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years, 
the  Civil  Aviation  Authority 
announced  yesterday. 

But  BAA  will  be  allowed  to 
increase  charges  by  70p  per 
passenger  over  two  years  to 
compensate  for  revenue 
losses  If  current  European 
Union  duty-free  and  tax-free 
allowances  are  withdrawn. 

News  of  the  price  cap  deci- 
sion coincided  with  reports 
that  the  Government  Is  to 
abandon  plans  to  privatise 
Britain's  air  traffic  control 
service  this  side  of  an  elec- 
tion. Labour  had  pledged  to 


do  everything  possible  to 
block  any  proposals. 

The  CAA  also  announced 
that  it  intended  to  publish  an 


formance  to  ensure  the  group 
was  carrying  out  the  capital 
investment  programme  on 
which  the  authority’s  price 


annual  review  of  BAA’s  per- 1 cap  decision  was  based. 


Airport  charges 


Weighted  charges,  Tokyo=100 
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Most  cf  that  expenditure  — 
£180  million  by  March  — will 
go  towards  Heathrow's  pro- 
posed new  Terminal  5. 

The  air  industry  regulator 
said  the  overall  price  control 
win  require  BAA  to  keep 
landing  charge  increases  at 
Heathrow  and  Gatwick  .to 
three  percentage  points  below 
inflation — the  RPI-3  formula. 
Stansted  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease its  charges  by  up  to 
one  percentage  point  above 
inflation  each  year. 

The  price  cap,  due  to  come 
into  effect  In  April  for  five 
years,  is  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  a Mo- 
nopolies and  Mergers  Com- 
mission report  published  in 
July. 

Russell  Walls,  finance  di- 
rector of  BAA,  said  the  price 
cap  was  challenging.  It  as- 
sumed the  group  could 


achieve  4 per  cent  productiv- 
ity savings  each  year  and  a 
15  per  cent  reduction  in  con- 
struction costs  over  the 
period. 

• THE  European  Commis- 
sion is  expected  to  press  for 
lower  airport  charges.  Julie 
Wolf  unites  from  Brussels. 
Transport  commissioner  Neil 
Klnnock  said  yesterday  that 
Brussels  was  concerned  that 
the  airlinpg  faced  high  COStS, 

including  airport  charges. 
The  costs  include  ground 
handling  fees,  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  airport  charges,  he 
said. 

Unveiling  a report  on  air-' 
line  deregulation,  Mr  Kin- 
nock  said  the  commission 
would  present  legislative 
plans  to  ensure  that  airport 
fees  are  non-discriminatory, 
transparent  and  cost- 
effective. 


Philips  threatens  closures  to  arrest  profits  fall 


Surgery  branded 
failure  as  chief 
takes  blame, 
writes  Nicholas 
Bannister 


THERE  was  an  air  of 
deja  cu  yesterday  as 
Cor  Boonstra,  chair- 
man of  the  Philips  electron- 
ics group,  announced 
steeply  falling  profits,  a 
costly  restructuring  and 
job  losses.  His  predecessor 
Jan  Timmer,  who  retired 
this  year,  started  his  reign 
as  chairman  in  equally  dra- 
matic fashion. 

But  yesterday's  news, 
which  followed  a profits 
warning  earlier  in  the 
month,  seems  all  the  worse 


I because  the  drastic  action 
I taken  by  Mr  Timmer  was 
thought  to  have  put  the 
Dutch  electronics  group 
back  on  the  path  of  growth. 

Mr  Boonstra  disclosed 
third-quarter  profits  down 
77  per  cent  to  123  million 
guilders  (£45.2  million),  de- 
spite a 4.6  per  cent  upturn 
in  sales,  and  announced  a 
one  billion  guilder  provi- 
sion in  the  fourth  quarter 
to  cover  wholesale 
restructuring. 

“There  are  no  taboos,  no 
holy  cows,"  he  said. 

The  group  said  the  down- 
turn was  mainly  the  result 
of  operating  losses  in  its 
consumer  and  professional 
product  divisions  and 
lower  margins  in  compo- 
nents and  semi-conductors. 

Mr  Boonstra  said:  “The 
third-quarter  results  are 
very,  very  disappointing  to 


us.  We  could  refer  to  the 
market,  or  to  price  erosion, 
or  to  competition,  but  we 
have  a different  message. 
We,  the  management,  are 
responsible.” 

He  said  the  group  would 
tackle  problems  more  ag- 
gressively, with  the  aim  of 
getting  more  done  with 
fewer  people. 

"We  will  turn  around, 
close  or  sell  businesses  that 
are  not  performing  to  our 
standards  or  fitting  into 
our  portfolio." 

He  said  the  group  in- 
tended to  restructure  all  its 
main  divisions.  The  group 
has  already  made  an 
800  million  guilder  provi- 
sion this  year  fin:  restruc- 
turing its  sight  and  sound 
division. 

The  finance  director, 
Dudley  Eustace,  said: 
"There  will  be  a loss  of  jobs 


in  those  areas  which  are 
high-cost  and  a gaining  of 
jobs  in  those  geographical 
areas  which  offer  lower- 
cost  labour.  It’s  a fair  guess 
to  say  more  jobs  will  be  lost 
than  gained  in  western 
Europe.” 

Polyfoam,  Philips'  75  per 
cent-owned  music  and  films 
business,  announced  on 
Wednesday  that  it  would  be 
making  a £56  million  provi- 
sion to  cover  a revamp  of 
its  music  business. 

Dutch  unions  expect  that 
Philips  will  shed  another 
2.500  jobs  on  top  of  the 
1.000  already  announced. 
One  official  commented: 
"Boonstra  is  in  a burry.” 

Mr  Timmer  initially  cut 
the  workforce  from  300,000 
to  244.000  before  allowing 
it  to  rise  to  265.000  on  the 
back  of  the  then  booming 
semi-conductor  business. 


In  our  wider  seats  you’d  never  know 
there  was  anyone  beside  you. 


The  first  - thing  the  business 
traveller  will  notice  when  flying 
Aer  Lingus  Premier  Europe  from 
Heathrow  to  Ireland  is  the  size  of 
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The  seats  aren’t  just  wider,  there 
are  fewer  of  them  in  the  reconfig- 
ured business  cabin.  This  gives 
more  space  and  comfort  in  which 
to  enjoy  che  exceptional  Premier 
Europe  inflight  service. 

This  service  includes  seasonal 
menus  featuring  fine  food  and 
wines  complemented  by  china 
made  exclusively  by  Waterford 
Wedgwood. 

With  all  this  comfort,  space  and 
privacy,  you’ll  probably  never  even 
notice  there’s  anyone  next  to  you. 

In  fact,  for  all  you  know,  they 
may  as  well  be  invisible. 
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Premier  Europe. 
Business  in  a class  of  its  own. 
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vey,  and  a spokesman  for  the  Office  for  National  Statistics  said 
that  efforts  would  be  made  to  speed  up  the  publication  of  its 
findings.  "Details  on  part-time  working,  “discouraged’  workers 
[people  who  have  given  up  the  search  for  work]  and  the  position  of 
men  and  women  could  all  be  released  earlier,"  the  official  said.  He 
said  do  changes  were  expected  until  late  1997. — Richard  Thomas. 

Prof  Its  rise  at  Deutsche  Bank 

DEUTSCHE,  Germany’s  biggest  bank,  yesterday  unveiled a9  per 
cent  rise  in  net  profit  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  led  by 
commissions.  Net  profit  rose  to  L53  billion  German  marks 
(£630  minion).  Operating  profit,  before  taxes  and  after  risk  provi- 
skms  and  trading  income,  rose  25.8  per  cent  to  3.49  billion  marks. 

? figures  were  below  analysts’  expectations.  “We  expect 
Uiat  the  positive  profit  trend  wffl  continue  into  the  fourth  quar- 
ter,” chief  executive  Hflmar  Ropper  said  —Bloomberg 


lenger  n battle  tank,  but  instead  we’re  embroiled  In  this  dispute 
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full  of  puff 


Chris  Hawkins  in 

Toronto  catches  up 
• La-  w*th  the  super  horse 


CIGAR,  winner  of 
over  $4  million  this 
year  and  a total  of 
$9-5  million  in  his 
career,  runs  for  the  33rd  and 
possibly  last  time  in  tomor- 
row’s Breeders'  Cup  Classic 
in  Toronto. 

1 say  possibly  because  the 
Japanese  are  extremely  keen 
to  put  on  a match  race  be- 
tween Cigar  and  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  winner  Helissio;  so 
keen,  in  fact  that  $10  million 
baa  been  talked  of  as  the  pot 
to  tempt  the  horse’s  owners, 
ABen  Patdson  and  Edouard 
Sarasola,  into  a world  cham- 
pionship showdown. 

Paulson  already  has  more 
of  the  green  stuff  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with,  but 
yesterday  admitted  that  be 
likes  the  sound  of  the  Japa- 
nese offer  and  is  giving  it 
every  consideration. 

UA  match  over  10  furlongs 
on  dirt  would  be  a nice  way  to 
go  out  and,  if  it  comes  Off,  it 1 
would  be  in  the  next  30  days  ! 
or  so."  he  said. 

“But  I'm  not  too  deep  into 
it  Well  talk  after  the  Breed- 1 
era’  Cup.  If  everything  works  , 
out  then  you  never  know. 
Hollywood  Park  and  a lot  of 
American  tracks  would  like  | 
to  put  a race  like  that  j 
together,  but  I don’t  know 
whether  they  could  come  up 
mth  thesame  sort  of  money."  , 
Bin  Mott,  trainer  of  Cigar, 
is  expressing  no  opinion 
about  what  might  happen 1 
next  — he’s  just  concentrat- 
ing on  the  job  in  hand. 

Wearing  his  familiar  white  I 
“Cigar"  baseball  cap,  wind- ! 
cheater  and  blue  jeans,  he  1 
hardly  corresponds  to  the  | 


image  portrayed  by  British 
trainers  and  his  approach  is 
very  much  hands-on. 

He  led  Cigar  out  yesterday 
and  walked  him  all  the  way 
from  his  bam  on  one  side  of 
l the  Woodbine  track  to  the 
paddock  behind  the  grand- 
stand on  the  other. 

It  was  quieter  over  there 
and  as  he  walked  round  the 
tree-lined  paddock.  Cigar  had 
only  his  rider  Gerry  Gunther, 
an  inquisitive  black  squirrel 
and  a few  astute  cameramen 
for  company  — the  majority 
of  the  media  circus  having 
been  hoodwinked. 

Every  now  and  then  Cigar 
would  stop,  prick  his  ears  and 
turn  his  head  to  look  at  some- 
thing which  had  attracted  ! 
him.  The  low-flying  jets  i 
swooping  into  land  a 
away  at  the  airport  did  not 
bother  him  one  bit  and  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  a bomb-proof  i 
temperament. 

He  has  the  haughty  look  of  l 
someone  who  knows  he’s 
special  and  physically  he  still 
has  great  presence.  His  body 
is  hard  and  muscular  and  his 
coat  shone  on  a dank,  cold 

mnming 

There  is  no  outward  sign 
that  he  is  on  the  decline  — 
despite  two  defeats  In  his  last 
three  races — although  that  is 
the  whisper  among  the  Amer- 
ican press. 

"He's  a six-year-old  and  has 
been  on  the  go  a long  time,” 
said  Mott  “There's  no  one 
race  that  I would  say  has  bot- 
tomed him,  although  the 
Dubai  World  Cup  was  really 
tough.  It's  just  been  a long, 
long  campaign  with  a fair  bit 
of  wear  and  tear.  His  foot  is 
always  a potential  problem, 
but  at  the  moment  rd  say  he’s 
as  well  and  as  strong  as  ever. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do 
this  week  is  to  stay  focused  on 
the  race  ahead  and  avoid  get- 
ting nervous  and  making  mis- 
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takes.”  After  his  paddock 
stroll.  Cigar  trotted  and  can- 
tered the  wrong  way  round 
the  dirt  circuit 

His  arrival  at  the  stabling 
area  caused  media  mayhem, 
and  not  a little  upset  to  other 
lesser  equine  mortals  who 
had  never  seen  so  much 
madness. 

But  it  is  all  old  bat  to  Cigar. 
The  protective  bandages  were 
whipped  off  his  legs  and  he 
stood  like  an  old  sheep  to  be 
hosed  down  and  then  led 
away  to  his  box  in  barn  14, 
outside  which  there  are  three 
security  guards. 

What  he  attempts  tomorrow 
has  never  been  achieved.  No 
horse  has  won  the  Breeders’ 
Cup  Classic  twice.  That  does 
not  seem  to  bother  Paulson. 


who,  when  pressed,  said:  “1 
think  he’ll  win  — he's  just  too 
good." 

But  in  racing  you  can  never 
take  anything  for  granted. 
When  Cigar's  16-race  un- 
beaten run  finally  came  to  an 
end  in  Del  Mar  in  August 
they  said  he  knew  that  he'd 
lost  because  he  wouldn't  eat 
his  mince  afterwards.  Let  us 
hope  Paulson  does  not  have  to 
eat  his  words. 

• Britain's  sole  Breeders* 
Cup  Sprint  challenger  Ikta- 
mal  will  wear  “toe  grabs" 
tomorrow  to  give  him  extra 
grip  on  Woodbine's  dirt  sur- 
face. He  tried  out  his  new 
footwear  on  the  track  yester- 
day and  galloped  satisfacto- 
rily under  his  big  race  rider 
Willie  Ryan. 


Story  with  a happy  ending 

DESERT  Story  will  be  I ager  to  owner  Maktoum  A1  { mg  last  of  the  eight 
aimed  at  next  year’s  Maktoum,  said:  “The  ners.  But  the  in-f 
2,000  Guineas  after  ground  is  very  sticky  out  trainer  still  xnanagi 


DESERT  story’  will  be 
aimed  at  next  year’s 
2,000  Guineas  after 
coming  out  on  top  in  a des- 
perate finish  to  the  Voda- 
fone H orris  Hill  Stakes  at 
Newbury  yesterday. 

The  Michael  Stoute- 
trained  colt  travelled 
smoothly  throughout  and 
appeared  as  If  he  could  pick 
off  the  leaders  when  asked 
by  John  Reid. 

But  he  was  forced  to  pull 
out  all  the  stops  to  get  up 
and  defy  Royal  Amaretto 
by  three-parts  of  a length. 
Joe  Mercer,  racing  man- 


ager to  owner  Maktoum  A1 
Maktoum,  said:  “The 
ground  is  very  sticky  out 
there  and  John  said  he  had 
them  all  covered  two  out 
but  when  it  came  to  the 
crunch  he  had  to  dig  deep. 
He’ll  make  up  into  a very 
nice  three-year-old  and  the 
Guineas  is  a possibility.” 
Reid  added:  “He’s  a horse 
with  a lovely  action  but 
that  ground  is  too  soft  for 
two-year-olds  and  it  nearly 
found  him  out.” 

The  well-fancied  Show- 
boat proved  a rare  reverse 
for  Barry  Hills  when  ftnish- 


THE  Breeders'  Cup  may 

dominate  this  weekend's 
racing,  but  there  is  a 
tasty  little  jumps  programme 
at  Newbury  today  with  some 
leading  names  — past  and 
present  — on  show. 

David  Nicholson  can  get  off 
to  a Dying  start  by  winning 
the  first  two  races.  Flat 
recruit  Circus  Star  (2.10) 
will  have  been  thoroughly 
schooled,  and  Mytton’s 
Choice  (2.40)  could  still  be 
very  well  handicapped  after  a 
runaway  victory  at  Chepstow. 

The  five-year-old  was 
returning  after  a lengthy  ab- 
sence and  was  having  bis  first 
outing  for  the  Nicholson 
stable  when  going  in  by  11 
lengths.  This  Is  a better  race, 
but  Mytton’s  Choice  looks  a 
much-improved  performer. 

Paddy’s  Return  (3.40). 
winner  of  last  season's  Tri- 
umph Hurdle,  has  frightened 
away  most  of  the  opposition 
in  the  Newbury  Autumn  Hur- 
dle. He  is  reported  in  great 
shape  for  his  comeback,  but  it 
is  a little  worrying  that 
trainer  Ferdy  Murphy  has 
dispensed  with  the  blinkers 
which  Paddy's  Return  wore  at 
Cheltenham. 

Any  lack  of  race-sharpness 

could  be  exploited  by  Alltime 
Dancer,  who  was  not  beaten 
far  in  the  Free  Hurdle  at 
Chepstow  despite  his  rider 
dropping  his  whip. 

Big  things  are  expected  of 
Call  Equiname  (4.10)  over 
fences  this  season,  and  the 
six-year-old  hardly  put  a foot 
wrong  at  Chepstow.  Against 
the  likes  of  Buckhouse  Boy 
and  Plunder  Bay  he  is  un- 
likely to  find  it  as  easy  today, 
but  he  is  dearly  a chaser  of 
considerable  potential. 

Although  the  h an di capper 
may  have  caught  up  with 
Easthorpe  (3.10).  the  step  up 
to  two  and  a half  miles  could 
work  in  his  favour. 


Dawn  patrol . . . Cigar  is  led  out  for  some  early  morning  light  exercise  by  trainer  Bill  Mott  at  Woodbine  racetrack  yesterday  PHOTOGRAPH.  GEORGE  SEL.WYN 


ing  last  of  the  eight  run- 
ners. But  tbe  in-form 
trainer  still  managed  a 
treble,  courtesy  of  Bow- 
difTe  Court.  The  Puzzler 
and  Za-lm  to  take  his  score 
to  12  winners  in  the  past 
two  weeks. 

At  Nottingham,  Kieren 
Fallon  picked  up  a four-day 
ban  for  making  insufficient 
effort  on  Dato  Star  In  the 
closing  stages  of  tbe  St 
Anns  Maiden  Stakes.  ‘T 
agree  with  the  stewards,” 
he  said.  “1  finished  third 
and  should  have  finished 
second.” 


Doncaster  runners  and  riders  with  form 


Newbury  (N.H.) 


Fakenham  (N.H.) 
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612  0»  OOU»IBOOV(4S)RHann(m8-0 O Carter  11 

515  542  PRSrrr«ABP(S8)AJaivte8-a J area  10 

E14  463122  Q1PSY  PftelCfiSS  (6>  (BF)  M B Eaeteftiy  7-11 A BuBea  (7) 

516  144230  HELLO  DOILY  (7)  K Buie  7-10 B Hirer*  (7)7 

516  50CD4  LOCH-HURM LADY (4) K HOQg 7 10  D«T«gpaO)1B 

TOP  FORB  TIPfc  Sretherty  Wtad  1 0,  G*sy  Pttereee  S,  Perea T*  T 

Mfep  4-1  EcJhem  Wlna.  6-1  Fare  TaH.  ”-1  Gipsy  fttneess.  6-t  Trpfc  TBm.  Mr  Bwntaseque.  »-i 
UHcB.0nve  Assured.  T3-i  Levmoa.Prrey  Strep.  Rarer  uastw.  >4-1  GtXOen  UMody  linen 

FOUR  CUBIC  • SOUTHERLY  WHO*  Headoey  hattasy.  led  wei  11  OUL,  stayed  on  to  Orel  I CANT 
ftatWBER  (gave  am  1»  (Fomefraci  rm.  GdFo) 

FOXES  TAIL:  Stayed  on  to  lead  koidt  final  urtang,  beat  SOUIHEflLY  WWJ  (flaw  Sh]  II.  «nn>  I CANT 

nFUFMRFRujynOM  nB  roar  null  an.  Ml  Jtfta  31  eon,  4Bl  (Ayr  Im.  Gdf  ml. 

■DWCAi  Dmwr  skmg  Beouplwil.  no  iespo«e,  311  Bet  td  1 »d  Sarayk  (Neieoiarte!  71.  GdFnd 
DRIVE aSSUSBk  Ridden  3 ot*.  eased  oten  beatan  mol  lunong.  W 3rd  c4  8 beldnd  Bdoretkr  (Bam  (net 
GUI 

GBSY  pnweasst  LtaJ  ww  M out  msl  mslOe  IUBI  ItaUng.  1#  TO  M 15  to  Atreone  Omen  (Cwertek  71. 
Gdl. 

4.30  aPROraOBOllOHClA—IG  5TMUB71  B1.T60 

SOI  D00  CHEAT  CHIEF  (IB)  HCKfl  3-8-7 KFBBmSS 

602  SSim-  LAB  TEST  p 36)  (D)  J FY*IC«  4-&-0 J O*mTt 

BOS  222015  SHAHP  SHUFFLE  (IS)  (D)B  Hannon  l-ft-C JlUaBnaS 

804  00302  WHAT  A FUSS  (34)  B Hanbwy  3-6-12 JSatk* 

MB  38  GAO  YABOBUflT) U Uazqtwi 3-6-W _JRenBae4 

BOB  DO  GRAND PQPO (si) SKeHreefl 3-8-10 Jenny  Beoeen (7)  18 

807  400100  OCHOSWOB(1S)(CJ{D)8Hoin»e»5-*-10 FL|ire*(S)1B 

SOB  VC545DTHOJWS  (71)  PMaUn  3-8-10 K 55*217  * 

BOB  0 COUfflROOK  UAOOI  (B1)  4 Bosley  *-ft-7 P *■<!** <*>J8 

BIO  031030  DOHIYAH(57)OWBIsn* 5-8-7 DWWBWIB 

•11  OBrtHBO  BJISAI  MAN  (M)«HSJ  Borer  5-^-7 T»B»1I» 

012  00-0060  WNEAatBB(17)tlB*«U8e5^ BFIreredi(7)Ba 

BIS  MODSO  UDYSIUCt28)ITOJC«a»M^ SBdtrreitt 

814  PBtANC  POLLY  Lord  HimSngaon  4-8-8 DMrrBreB 

BIB  60  LAW5BUHA  (17)  Itos  J &*n  3-B-S-— — 

BIB  412440  SBreT BATE (1B#)(D)Uartyn Meade 4-8-5 TFMdrpil 

*17  ;mn)N7m»Ei.RAiDra(4^JAM»T3>8-3 j.0**1*,. 

•18  04WD5  ORIEL  LAD  (IB)  (B)  E lnc*a  3-8-3 IO»7B*ler18  , 

BIB  «OOOnOHBUSANHAHC2B)DJ)JAHtvrB5-W CBTOrT* 

830  fla»K  EUPHYUJA  (10)  (CO)  Be*  Jonas  4-^-1 F Horton  3 

521  0060  CABHIDM EDGE (48) A MdtidUafld 3-8-0 TSpr^lO 

B32  S3MW  LAFWALS(*8)DMcneAs»-7-U „N  Kennedy  •* 

TOP  FDOi  71PSrS*i»p  ShnMe  S,  Ottoa  Woe  7,7terBe  B 

BetBn« 4-1  S>«T>ShM«B,S-iGreaCniM, 8-1  Ocnre face. 7-iThertas.8-ujb Teat  10-lWtelAFiBi.  | 
Euptryir'a.  12-1  Faring  Polly,  14-1  DaJVyah.  La  Flntfa  22  '*•’“*- 

FOBM  ODOM- SHARP  SHUFFUi Tracked  leader*,  every  m«nee 2J  ot*.  MyW  on  one  tree.  6ot  e4  IE 

arounJ  3f«  betitnd  ikhs  Batry  IPontetract  im.  Gd)  _ _ _ . _ 

GIBATCWg^E6onX  out.  Bnea  over  H wt  SB  Mmol  14  MU  Canyon Creefc  (PenWwaJia  Ge). 

RiQSe  ClttMl  leadem  o m soon  CsM.  t a inn  27  tfiti  POtsten  ftjpvo  (Yori  7T,  Gdj. 
THOHMSf*!  i^avayinal  a »,d1  16. 91  bMM  La  Patrte  Fusee  (SafctJi^  6L  asfni). 

IAB  TESTi  Tv®  »ee»ne  aQO- 501 M 10. 71  bhd  Pelnteie  Roe  (Hevdaey  7®4y.  Gd).  Hre  slnee  rur  laipBced  In 

WHAT  AFUS^Led  a out.  naaiJed  reer  H ouL  one  pace.  38  2nd  d 12  bnd  Tea  Party  (WMrehunflton  I 
EUraTU4A>  Cnance  Si  mo,  ran  on  ora  pace,  28  -aft  ol  18  6nd  Siher  Herron  (Laleaw  7?  wfl.  Fnrt. 

5.00  WESnRXTOSUNE  HANWCBP  SYD  t»  21 80|M  «.7tt 

1 SSODO  BUU8D(11)U  PlCSi»8-l SK??*8 

2 J02S4?  RASE  A PBtNCS  (18)  J HBl  ft-1 

s 4-3X3  a«HPBre(3teP»teiy»*-»* 

« (MWS0  *1014  (07)  J DlWoo  S-12  RnerteylQ 

5 400-060  BY  HA*BAB{7B)CEgerton6-n BHii»i«r4 

B 630330  OCENriYI«(11)T WaBcnB-11 TTOMreM4 

7 3W2C3  BU*RSJ(10)UTomptansfr-11  TSSq 

8 442  KENTUCKY  FALL  (28)  lady  Harare  8-a ACteBB 

2 5-00  AP*SUAC17B)JPWite8-5 1 B-*o4J8 

10  0WQ3D  AFACWIWMWB Hannon VmmQ* 

11  3-43210  WWNE (SP) (BF)  A Slerrert 8-8  Mn  h"Tl_17 

12  2120=5  BOCK7BIAL(S8)««JTOni4teiM "TOtoeM 

IS  540100  CHAWH. (37)  (DJTOBMrtM n i\7nn 

14  030-0  PEPPERS (23)  K Sort* 8-5 

15  OOOOGO  LG  SPORT  (4)  0 WMSW  aSTTnelB 

IB  E010S0  CATHHHI«PSCfKW*(BSJJBetnaB8-T »»■«•*» 

17  I0B20B  ABSOUITXLYSrUMMBKl  CTO  0*>M"S*»dno  7-11  

IS  214054  NBnMDGB  BOY  (2)  MMcegtar  7-W — FNortrell 

• AUmre  na,  rely  H orenrtyqrreta.  ■mi‘  tielner 
TWFOBMTTPEiirMie  APttaaeS.B>»red7,K«rauainBIB 

BMtew  J WRaiM  4FWW.  6-1  KeteTOrFaS.  7-1  Dtame.8-1  Sreanaa.  MocLTrlaL  BherwLUy  Martam. 
KM  Ereted.  13-1  Nretnoge  Bey  14-1  ApacteUn 

rmb  aUBH- RABE  A PBMCte  » Beer  net  ever  II  ouL  swflchefl  end  ran  on  oelL  41  &id  «d  10  baNnd 

re»M10l«TOd(Ck«reod1^.QdF»V 

SS5R!SS£SmS£  21. 171 ».  Id  7 TO  Bww  Part  (Ayr  ImTLGdftB. 

g£ iTS^eNre.  ware  ol  17  wtere.  Bid  (Utareer  iTO  OPftB 


2.10  Circus  Star 

2-40  HYTTONte  CHOICE  (otel) 

G.10  Rastherps 


220  Hamadryad 
2JO  Laeky  DaRar 
220  WHdn  Maeio  (nO) 


?1  ran.  t,  hH  IE  Dw)  Tore-  £1230:  C2.ro. 
£230.  £220.  £3.10.  Dual  F £5X40.  CSF: 
£7X68.  Trlcaac  £84633  TO-  Sharp  CwrauL 
U«  [lei  2b  1,  mQHLAim  OIFT,  R 
PBrfiarn  (9-21:  2,  greeteB  Dahut  % 
HedaM  Sxefcilen  111-11.  IB  ran.  25.  (R 
Clwrnon)  Tote-  £530.  £230.  Cl  3D.  £1.70.  DF: 
£4.90.  CSF:  £1536.  TO:  Canadian  Jure. 
JACKPOT)  £29.241.30  - pan  FO»: 
£25,12239  carried  lorward  to  Doncaater 

QUADPOnCIOBO  PLA4RWOD  £11030. 

NOTTINGHAM 

i gM(5»N1.SUPEHBW,SSanddra(l^1i: 
1 lABoBarBBdnrortMWW^TOt 

j The  Boat  (7-1 L 17  ran  Shd.slrd.(BMc*4»- 
STj Tore  C22.-W: ES20. CT40-M- 70. Dual F 
! fa  JO.  CSF:  ES6.-0.  Trio:  £82.60. 


230  (laa  54*rfe>  1,  HOLLOWAY  SH- 
ODY,  GCertar  (14-1);  2.  LaEWedta  Cfctree 
(20-1):  3,  HoftBreu  Cefadoo  (8-1).  9-2  lav 
Power  Gama.  18  ran.  3C.hd.IB  McMahon) 
Totr  £1630:  £3.00.  £6  31  £230.  Dual  ft 
nS4.10.CSF:£26B38. 

BOO  (Ire  S4yds)l  1,  OVW  TO  YOU.  T 
SprakB  1*4-1);  a.  *******  Watre.  (« 
lav);  S.  Mnndnmr  Lad  (14-1).  IS  ran.  Hd. 
3C.  (E  Dunloo)  Tola:  £1630:  E330.  £130. 
£330.  Dual  ft  £1840.  CSF:  E25.S5. 

X30  (1m  GAydeNI,  POLLY  PECtlUAR, 
T Sprakd  18-1):  Z,  MyfnwTelne  (BO-1):  3, 
KhiprtiV,  Bar  (18-1):  4,  Baba  Am  non 
■ 10—11.  B-i  bv  Apolloiio.  18  ran.  IX.  X (B 
Smart)  Tola:  £730.  G3.70.  £030.  CS.40.  £430. 
Dual  F:  £11530.  CSF:  £188.7*  Trksst 
£133837. 

430  (2m):  1.  BACKWOODS,  A Garth 
(B-1K  2,  Saa  Wotor  (9-2  tav):  3,  Paradtaa 


Have  (12-1)  15  ran.  Hd.  (W  Br  Hboume) 
Tore:  S3. SO;  ESM.  D30.  O.70.  Dual  F: 

0130.  CSF-  £35.46,  Trlcaet  £31 1 S3. 

4JSO  (1"»  80  *>  TOTB*  DANCER,  R 
FTreuch  (9-1):  2.  Saaol  Bw|l-lU 
DM  SW  (6-5  tav).  17  ran.  10.  hd.  (J  Eyre) 
Tree:  £830:  £1  60.  ES.10.C1. 10.  Dual  F.  £930. 

CSF:  £6537.  TO:  Claaslc  Warrior,  

Loo  (1m  II  2i3yde*  1,  SUFBME 
SOUND,  A ClarL  (4-6  lav):  S,  Tommy  Ter- 

tolaa  (5-2):  3,  Tartaa  Party  (7-1 ).  8 ran . a, 

3.  (P  Harris)  Tote:  Cl  <10. .030. 

Dual  F:  £230.  CSF:  £3.14.  Trio:  030  NR: 

FrulUe  OFIarety.  Here  sTo  Howie- 

BOO  (im  If  M3ydeP1.J»MMFFBRBfT 
OUV,  D R McCabe  (5-1):  *. 

(B-i):  3,  Ramadore  (J3'2)-13-® 
Trooper.  9 ran.  Hd.  3 (CBrittain)Toie  a30. 
Ci«r£2.00.  £130.  Dual  F:  £1430.  CSF: 
£22.34.  Trio:  £8330 


QUADPORC22J0.  PLACEPOT:  C66&30 

LUDLOW 

BBO  (tea  Hrey  1,  KQAtW  BAY,  J 
Ogborea  (20-1);  «.Twdd  (12-1):  3,  rvafcae 
(no*  (11-1).  6-4  lav  Ain  ChearmaiUiB.  11 
ran.  4.  ZL  (D  Caramon)  Tote.  C2730:  £3  60. 
CS  30.  £340.  Dual  F:  £50  70.  CSF.  £216  35. 
a-so  (ten  Ch*  i,  PBrancx.  t Daacombe 
O-l ):  a,  Cardendea  (14-1):  3,  Safety  (5-2 
It  lav).  5-2  it  lav  Spring  Loaded.  9 ran.  11 . 4. 
(R  Hodgee)  Tow:  £3  BO,  cijo.  £2.40.  £1.60 
Dual F: £25.70 CSF: £3839  Tncas£C1IBA9 
Trio:  £22.40.  NR:  Chain  6hcL 
LJO  (ten  Hdk>>  1.  YUBRALB,  A P 
McCoy  111-0  lev):  a.  Oyrao  The  Orest 
(6-4):  3,  Stay  With  Ha  (9-4).  5 ran.  6. 8.  (M 
Pipe)  Tote:  £2.10;  £1.10.  £130.  Dual  F:  £2.70 
CSF.  £437. 


2.1  O CRUX  EASTON  JUVBBU  HIIRDU  SYO  ten  ItOyde  CS^SO 

1 CteCUSBTARDBchoiymll-0  ... ABegrtre 

S GOLD  LANCE  ROSiAvan  11-0  FDolq 

S KBIAWINTwiMnn-Oavtae  11-0 CUnreftyn 

4 lAOOBlIIGBIf  CAIHIW  0 CarFy  11-0 BPmeeB 

5 1S7HTEU  Bob  Jones  ii-fl — D Bridyvneer 

B MVtRCAOTM  PDVgfcj**  1V-0 VSmBb 

7 SStEVUS N Hendsnon  11-0  -BARiganM 

a 8 KYEN  OUVRS  (33)  C Popham  IHI  - NWI—miw 

9 SHOOT1  NO  UCflTTP  Murphy  1V0 RPacrart 

to  CAST  A PLY  U Sautnan  iM — — BCHferd 

11  CLASSICAL  JOKER  R AKMT  1 04  — JllcMad 

IS  BBM  THE  BOSH  D BtfCMB  10-8 — DJ  BtartwC 

IS  LOCKET  J BrnnodlM LHereey 

14  PETROS  GDI  14  BoT0 103  _...P  HMe 

aretay:  7-4  Cwcus  Sui.  5-2  Serenia.  6-1  KereeL  7-1  Shoctlng  L«M.  Le  Teau  25-1  CUssual  JaLm.  Gold 
Lmce,  35-1  Rlvercare.  La ugMag  Buccaneer  14  ibml 

BBC-2 

2.40  PireTUAreAWaVnSARVIIANDtCJkP  HURDLE Sw11(tydBC4A*8 

1 (VRPOO-  OBSO«aCY(174)tCO)DBreorti9-r?-0 PHaBey 

S ‘11121-  FROGMARCH (*OS) (CD) RPHUfs 6-1 M JReBMa 

S 41-1 1!  COUNTRY  STAR  (ST)  (0)  C Brooks  5-10-8  JOebame 

4 53219-1  HYTTOirS  CHOfc*ffO)(D)  DI*elici6or  S-TO-3 ABeauke 

5 3M34S1-  SEASONAL  SPIBBOtSI  (1811  (B)  M ftpe  6-10-1 A P BcCey 

TOP  FORB  TWSi  Hytlre'e  Ctnke  9,  Coretry  Star  7 

II mtap  6-4  MyBenty  Ovw*.  1I-*  Country  Star.  7-2  Seaaoral  Splendour.  5-1  Frogmaren.  14-1  Oh  So 
Retry  Snaare*. 

FOnoUDE-ByTTDirsaiORteHdd  1*  led -tout.  Cleer  J out  rmoo  SranyiT.  ecncy  ill  train  Pair  01 
JaA«  IChepem  ImllOy  hdl.  Gdl. 

SEASONAL  SPLENDOUR  Proovneru.  led  2 out.  easily.  Deal  Ratal  Ag  Nag  hy  R (Worceerr  2m  HO.  Gd) 
mOOBARCBilteaoimyfiih.  led  Br.*1vmi  ouL  van  DyS  tram  Jo«Mne(NwionAbiKil  3nil  ndi.  Go-581. 
COUNTRY  STARE  Lad.  headed  6 on.  rayed  on.  rvj  chance  wOh  elreef . l«  2nd  ol  9 twwna  Al  Caoora 

lAieeun  2b£s  hd.  sni. 

OH  SO  RWKYi  Ahvsyi  behind.  23  14»  N 19  to  Tra^K  Hero  (HeydocL  2m  Hdia.  Gdi 

B B C-  2 : 

3.10  GONE  LIFTS  HANDICAP  CHASE  2a  44  CS^SI 

1 4tumt-  COiaBKIALUmsr(fS1}mNCaseleaUhO-0 CUmHta 

• 2MJ40-  EGYPT  BILL PIBNCE (181) (CO) Met  Jftnnan  HM1-1S — .WBaratea 

3 111126- EASTNOmtSOS) Mss HKiWgN 8-11-5  JPTMey 

4 2F11F3-  OtBBRIDOE (IBB) (O)  A Tumell  8-16-KI RMBeomen 

B 1111-60  BORO  VACATION  (88)  (D)PMCho»S  7-1 « APBcCoy 

• »4B3P- STRONG  BEDICHK (181) <B)K  BeileyS- l(M COTtaryer 

TOP  rum  HPSt  Strrey  BadUae  B,  Old  Bridge  7 

Bettev  11-4  Boro  Vacation.  ;-2  Egypt  UA  Prmce.  4-1 OM  BrUge.  5-1  Strong  Medicine.  Easthorpe.  19-1 
Commercial  Arttei  Siuanerc. 

P08B  QtnBE-BGYPT  BBLPRMCEiPranVrtenlto  lOffi.  soon  weakened,  detance  behind  Lde  of  A Lord 
I ISanoown  3mSniOyc4t.Od).  Earner  art  one  pace  after  iaet.bhdR**hQue*L  heaan  3B  IKempon  3m  cA 
snj 

OtDBRfOCEawXttral  MUi.  one  para.  dlsa«  3rd  018  t»W«J  Major  Srt(Ayr3n4|ch  Gr»-S«l  Berber  BT  . 
CNI  t A Day  B [Cheltenham  2(mtfLGd-Strt. 

STROM  BBNCDHh  Behind,  headway  4 out  coon  weAaned.  tniUeo  up  before  I&K.  baNnd  Bsvare  Deu  1 
(Worcester  2m7l  cn.  GdJrnl 

i BORO  VACA710MLM  to  5 oik.  weakened  qmMy,  emolir.  marls  bMUfeOI  A Lord  (Galway  2»«>gIl 

1 GO. 

i EASTVORPBCIDSM  leaders  TOI  laded  TOlSP  ol  XL  IS  Benind  Arctic  IOn»rBn|Aneee  2m  ch,Gd) 
COMBEWill  ARTtFlT  Led  M 4 ouc  every  chance  when  lafl  dear  umL  won  by  aistanct  frooi  Hertnes 
Harvest  (Windsor  3m  eilGiLi.  ! 

B B C - 2 

3^40  nareuity  AUTUMN  POUR  YEAR  OLD  HURDLE  tee  IIBydetA^M  | 

1 1X2V  PAOOTS  RETURN  (228)  (B)  F Murphy  11-7 JBiuawoedy  j 

3 41144-6  AUTOIIIIANCNBCao)  (CO)  0 Sherwood  11-3 -4  Osborne  1 

3 1390-  HATTABH&KZE f! 83) (CO)D Benotson  19-12 -AHapOa 

4 142240-  resrtMaUETT(1B31(D)H£«nBim>-Oavles  tO-12 CUeeoByn 

TOP  POHB  71P8.  Pmafy*!  Rebwe  8,te  H H 0 8 

Badlnp  4-6  Paddy  s RNum  4-1  MadneuetL  9-2  Adone  Dancer.  U-B  Hsm  Btmte.  4ita— a. 

FORB  GUBIE- PADDY’S  RETURN:  BWSmred,  Steady  rwaOMynh.  ridden  lo  leddflaL  ran  on  vMI.  eon  try 
8lroraMaatealLaly.P»MBTWGUETT|fec5a«htJaeiayW.l»®noledBaia.8HATTABnE£2E|rK;9i))  I 

anothar  IB  «ti.  placed  3rd  (Cheltoniiam  ami  hd.  GdL 

ALLTBK  DANCBt  Hold  up.  ndden  and  headway  j out  one  pace  bom  Soul  Gdi  oil  v a benmd  Haninon 

3*1 1 (Cnsustow  annoy  M.  Gdl 

HATTA  BHHBIte  Ran  on  one  race  from  SouL  7diq|  20  bon  mdShaurla*  Lady,  with  MBT1NGUETT  flaveta) 

Mi  iPureneswvm  an  nj.  Bfi).  

4.1 0 P8IB00D  ROVKSCHA5B  tee  II  £3,789 

1 21110-1  CALL  B0W9IAHE  (20)  PMcholls  6-11-12 APBoCey 

a VT"-’  ■-■■Miwmuniriie.iataHU A Nnu  We  ■ 

3 16P0FV-  PLUMOOI  BAY (167)  K HandmEOn 5-11-6 NAFEiueiNf 

4 2114SS- BHCKH0USEMY(21fl)NTwtear>-08vtal6'1V2 .TJmbs 

8 (Fi-CUmm  0AM  (MOJMCnennon  8-n-2 E Thermae 

B (5SSW-  OLBOOBB (888) CPopham 8-n-S NWI«ei-i.i 

TOP  4DRB  TIPS;  Pteader  Bay  8,  ONI  EBteiane  T __  „ , 

BMttw  aim  CM/  Equ/nanW.  5-2  Suefcnouw  Boy.  TS  Pfurwr  Bay.  1 3-1  Amtossaow  Royaty.  38-1 
Oorareer,  CWlon  Garre Bl— aara. 

4.40  0CnHBlHAmC«l>HINDlE3re110ydBe«|81B 

1 713111-  NEWTON PONfT £148) (D) D fhcho^on 7-12-0 ABagnlre 

5 2112/- JACK  8imTHll5«7)Bt* MM 7-1  VIS DBrMBMtar 

S 2SF414-  BR  KBRBIT  (918)  (B)  A J Wleon  5-1 1-6 L Harvey 

4 Z2MI12  FmDfiNNa(TO(TO“»hW8rtOge7-10:« BPevreB 

8 2SS33-2  UUBOaME(*8)(D)(TOPBcliO«s8-10-8 APBeCny 

• 0KV214  ACMW  LME(13)(D}U  Bwchet  11-10-5 DJBurebeH 

T 37411V  Wt BAH  1223) (TO MW H Kthflhl 7-1M JFIRtay 

7-7lJattewrteL>^yre»l»a  V>nWdrldBft8-1Jta*ftE0ft*4r>CBniil>.  vi 
AcrewLete.  7«*nora- 


2.20  WALSMMtAB  SEUJNG  RAMXCAP  NIHBXE  BH  C^714 

1 601-541  HAHADHYJU)  (IS)  (D)  Mrs  V Ward  8-1 V12 Bt  Rib  metal:  (7) 

2 23-5645  FURCC(8)(D)  J JerAms  6-1 V12  GBrerfloy* 

3 RWtf-  TONORES  (547)  J Norton  5-1 V7  W Pry 

4 Q2E44Q/-  ALOSAU  (939)  (D)  J Cullnan  9-11-1 .V  Battery 

8 PQ3-4F0  PU5ET  MRH1I  HU»  (ZT) (D)  J Boetey 9-10-11 JBNaeley 

8 P( -f 1322  RAGAMUFFIN  ROBED  (IB)  (D)  H CoHIngrtOga  7-10-9  — — R (feast 

7 OSLTM)  TOTAL  ASSET  (6)  A Forbes  VT0-2 T Bey 

a PPPFL  LOCH  1K»T  (899)  HIM  CCeroe  6-19-0  J>Luhy 

9 Pt.WPU-  BBM  CONXAN  (191)  John  Whyte  VIO-O -Br  R WaUry  (7) 

■ Plea  7-4  Hamadryad.  H-t  Rayamuflm  Romeo.  Reran.  KM  Preey  Street  Boy.  Toni  Asset  10-1 

Atealli.  lf-i  TortMes  Bnewau 

2.50  WEATHBIBYS  STUD  BOOK  CONDmOML  JOCKEYS'  HANDKAP  CHASE  Sa  HOyde 
CS^SON 

1 J1F-614  TRUMPET  (10)  (B)j  Cl  area  7-12-0 ■Haul  Brennre 

8 FM-1.G  LUCKY  DOLLAR  (27)  (BP)  K Baftry  B-12-0 G Hoorn 

3 C314S-  SOLOHAM  SP«H08{1B1)(D)  Mrs  V Ward  6-19-12 PParkar* 

4 143513- SFROWSTON  BOY  (161)  (CD)  U Chapman  13-10-9 Reaa  Barry (5) 

5 53awu-  JOKERJACK(151)RDeanlV1D4l .TDwcerebe 

BiDhij.  11-10  Lucry  DoWr.  5-2  Trumpet.  VI  Sprowstor  Boy.  8-1  SMomen  Springe.  20-1  Jotw  Jar* 

3.20  maPEY  HOMES  Nonce  CHASE  tea  110yds  STO** 

1 P4-07HI  SPRBIG  IOADBI(1)(BF)(D)  J O'Shea  5-1 V4 — TBckael  Breams  (E) 

2 //FPP-OP  CHUKKAWO (2) JBoolry  19-19-12 Utah) 

S £54-325  DRRnrCNAUMBI (33) JJenklns 6-19-12 3A»* 

4 S5LPF-5  DElHLRy  (2Z) R Creggs 6-10-12 -B  lltninn 

5 19-0555  DOCTOfW (22)  JWtvtB £-19-12 BPretaa 

8 31P2S0  SMALIK(8)  J Jetltans 6-19-12 NT  Ggm(7) 

T ft  IP-4  WUOE  MUSIC  (8)  C Broote  6-19-12 B Burly 

B PPPP-P  BHMA  (14)  MrtL  Jewell  5-19-11 TJBerpby  * 

Bettor  4-6  Wilde  Mwc.  6-1  Deviliy.  7-1  Deteri  Chenanger.  Spring  Loaded.  U-7  Stain.  DoaovX  50-1 
CniALeno,  isnra  Srenes. 

3.50  MICHAEL  SC0TN8Y  OVBF  ACCOUNTANT)  HANDICAP  HURDLE  to  £3455 

1 1550-  WATCH  BY  LVS  (ESA)  (CD)  M Tompldre  4-11-11 KltardeO) 

2 ItflCO-O  BOI DUNORDfO) [CD)£ Camolon4-11-5 PWdgteyO) 

S 512222  PAnOFJACI(S(B}(CD>rTOCLMoere8-10-n DPWNfS) 

4 052T15-  SAUSONa(SOE)(CO)  John  Whyte  7-1IW BrH«Mtay(7) 

5 00-C42  HORSERA (21) (BP) JOiAiw 5-19-9 LWyer 

8 P31F50-  YIAQCIO  (165)  (D)  A Fonre  8-19-8  .TBey  * 

7 40POJ-P  RH> LMSHT (132) J JenUne 4-10-6 J4TEbm(7)* 

Brtftnuc2-l  Pan  Ol  Jw*s.  1 V4  Wash  My  Upa.  H-£  RobMra.  b-i  SaJteong,  7-1  Rad  UghL  RotauNnrn. 
20-1  ViajgiD  * iiaeui*. 

4.20  LITTLE  SHORWQJUVEMLE  HURDLE  SYO  tea  C2.7SS 

1 2iFD  VDUILAM  (13)  J JenMm  1V2 OMta 

2 BUROBOX  BOY  A JarvK  19-12 DBynre 

a 5 StMLEY  SECURE (8) Noel  T Chance  70-10 J Intawoa 

4 2 COTTAR  PMhCE  141)  J Quant  ID-9 — JLByer 

5 0*8  DAW  AN  P MJchnO  10-9 L AepaB  (3) 

6 KUUHinOUUDIJ  Notion  10-9 W Pry 

7 MOMJIC  HERO  A JarvtatM JILamaeA 

8 6 ITOIHMMHBH  (41)  A Fnrtra  1M> -TBn 

• THE  GREAT  FLOOD  C Dwyer  10-« *3nd 

10  34  AGAM TOGETHER (67) G L Moore  19-4 BPentaa 

Botltata  9-4  Suntay  Secure.  7-2  Cottage  Prince.  Eirou»  Bey.  12-1  VertAam.  Agam  Togrtw.  Nordic  Hero, 
k 6 Dewan,  14-1  The  Greet  Flood.  20-1  S&iRamanttt  10  luanars. 

4.50  DBSHAB  HANDICAP  CHASE  Ear  81  IlOyde  £4,0*1 

1 4146-02  CRAFTY CHAPtAIN (IS) D McXteln  HMI-11 D«ahdi(S) 

2 1310-31  CNACNUNO  FROST  (IS)  (CO)  Mrs  D Hare  8-10-7 -QBredtay 

8 BF-4  FABULOUS  HtAMCY (14)  MSB  A ElrtAncts 8-XW)  JRyaa 

4 01325-4  MBUOE  DANCBt  (5T)(D>  MteS  CCaroa  13-19-0 1 1 amend 

8emm.  4-BCracLAngrratt.3-i  Crafty  Chaplain.  11-3  Neape  Darem. 6-1  Febteoue  Francy 

5^20  BEATIABYS  WTAES  OF  tOBORBOV  OPBI NA1KNUL  HUNT  FLAT  RACE  tee  C1.198 

1 RM  STAN'S  BOV  C Brooks  S-1V4 OBradtay 

Z BOOTH  UADOBI  Ltre  V WHIem  6-1 V4 E Wren 

5 0-0  WAJWOflOJBralayB-n-t BBoatey 

4 20-  BMHUEBTS(174) J WTttlS  vtV3 myLmdete) 

5 9-  CR4N8ROOKLAD(ZS4)R  CUrett4-lVJ AHtereta 

• HRST  LMHT  J Oulnn  4-1 V3 £Wy» 

7 0 HAVANA  EXPRESS  (S6)  C Dwyer  4-1V3 ILareeoew 

8 HOLKHAMBAY  L Wonflngham  vtj-J «*eelBraa«m(6) 

9 D IWOS MAJESTIC (20) DktaCsn VIVO OWaUfS) 

ID  0-  COUNTER  ATTACK  (1B1)  1BBS  A EmMrta*  5-HM3 Jtt*m 

11  26  AROSTOAR (14)  J Payne 4-10-lC fittree* 

BaUrep  9-4  Big  Sten'e  Boy.  1V(  Boon  Madden.  6-2  Ardenbei.  Berne  Stk.  9-1  CranhracL  Lad.  10-1  Flni 

Ught,  IB-i  Counter  Arndt  Havana  Evpran.  20-1  Wirrio  11  r^teere. 

• Awaamir,  trained  by  John  Gosden,  had  to  settle  for  third 
place  behind  the  Jonathan  Pease-trained  Contare  in  the  Prix 
Casimire  Delamarre,  a listed  race,  at  Longchamp  yesterday. 
John  Dunlop’s  Parrot  Jungle  was  a further  length  back  in 
fifth.  Gosden  continues  his  recent  French  sorties  at  Saint- 
Cloud  today  when  he  saddles  Home  Alone  (John  Carroll)  in 
the  eight-runner  Prix  Isonomy  over  a mile. 

• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  DONCASTER  2.30 
Spriolo;  4.30  Oh  Susannah.  Thordis;  5.00  Le  Sport. 
FAKENHAM  2.20  Fierce. 


teGO|2m4fCli»1,  IMPERIAL  YIKTAOS, 

A P McCoy  1 1-2  lav):  g,  Parvnlny  AlLahare 
(9-2|;  3,  LKOw  By  Uttta  lib-1).  6 ran  14. 
OISL  (VeneBa  Wlillnmel  Tola:  £1.40:  £1.10. 
CL20.  Dual  F £2  JO.  CSF.  £3.04. 

4»p  (2m  SI  IlOyds  ttaejt  1,  CROWN 
ivory,  S Fo»  1100-30):  a.  srnuo  ffr-i  i:  a. 
On  More  Ota*  (8-i).  13-8  lav  Karan's 
Typhoon.  6 ran.  IE  dtn  [P  Rr (chons I Tore.’ 
£5  00.  £2  40.  E3J0  Dual  F:  £1220.  CSF. 
£28-14. 

4-SG  (Sib  41  Chji  1,  COOUtEE.  Mr  J 
Ttzzard  |2-i ):  2.  QwcaH  An  Dana  (6-4  lav); 
3,  Huaghtaw  (S-ii.  5 ran.  5.  Osl  (P  m- 
cnodsl  Tore  £3 JO.  £1.80.  £1  BO.  Dual  F: 
£150.  CSF.  E5.G2 

AW  {Em  RMK  1,  BCOUNDRB,  Mr  R 
Wall  ley  (4-9  lav);  2,  Cremsr  SW  (14-1):  3, 
TaUIS3-1l  IE  ran  14.  ok.  (K  Bjllay)  Ton: 


E1J50:  £1.10.  «S  50.  £12-30.  Dual  ft  CS.00. 
CSF:  £9.75.  Trio:  £120  80. 

OUADPOnESJn.  HAa»fflISJ30. 
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Soccer 


Shearer's  surgery 
opens  the  door 
for  Asprilla 


Ian  Boss 


TO  ALMOST  audible 
groans  from  St  James’ 
Park  and  Lancaster 
Gate.  Alan  Shearer 
yesterday  slipped  into  a nurs- 
ing home  and  out  of  football 
for  up  to  eight  weeks. 

The  world’s  most  expensive 
footballer  underwent  correc- 
tive surgery  on  the  damaged 
right  side  of  his  groin  yester- 
day morning,  only  five 
months  after  having  identical 
treatment  on  the  left  side. 

Though  the  England  cap- 
tain is  expected  to  be  fully 
recovered  in  mid-December 
and  has  been  pencilled  in  for 
Newcastle’s  League  game  at 
Nottingham  Forest  on  the  9th, 
he  will  miss  games  of  signifi- 


Shearer . . . medical  advice 


cance  for  club  and  country. 

He  will  definitely  be  absent 
on  November  9 when  Eng- 
land’s World  Cup  qualifying 
programme  resumes  in  Geor- 
gia, and  before  then  his  loss 
will  be  felt  keenly  on  Tyne- 
side when  he  sits  out  the 
second  leg  of  Newcastle's  Uefa 
Cup  tie  against  Ferencvaros 
of  Hungary  on  Tuesday. 

He  could  miss  nine  games 
for  the  club  who  invested 
£15  million  in  him  this 
summer. 

•‘Alan  has  been  suffering 
from  a slight  groin  strain 
since  the  end  of  Euro  96  but 
specialist  medical  advice  in- 
formed us  that  be  would  be 
able  to  play  on  until  the  end 
of  the  season,"  said  Newcas- 
tle's manager  Kevin  Keegan. 

But  the  problem  worsened 
during  Newcastle's  emphatic 
5-9  win  over  Manchester 
United  on  Sunday. 

“He  aggravated  the  injury 
during  that  game  and  so  we 
decided  to  act  quickly,”  Kee- 
gan added.  "He  will  be  out  for 
six  to  eight  weeks,  which  Is 
obviously  a blow  for  us  in  the 
championship  race.  However, 
we  have  to  believe  we  have 
got  a squad  deep  enough  and 
good  enough  to  compensate." 

Keegan's  assistant  Terry 
McDermott  said:  "We  have 
tried  to  nurse  him  through  it 
but  Alan  knew  in  himself  he 
could  not  carry  on.” 

England’s  coach  Glenn  Hod- 
dle  admitted  he  had  received 
prior  warning.  “I  spoke  to 
Alan  on  Tuesday  and  he  told 
me  there  was  every  chance  he 


would  need  an  operation,”  be 
said.  ‘This  Is  obviously  an 
unfortunate  situation  for  both 
Newcastle  and  England,” 

Shearer,  of  course,  viewed 
the  situation  philosophically. 
“I  felt  some  - twinges  about 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  and 
visited  a specialist,  who  con- 
firmed I had  a problem.  The 
pain  had  been  getting  worse 
during  recent  games  and  was 
really  bad  after  Sunday's 
game.” 

Newcastle's  captain  Peter 
Beardsley  said:  "It's  a blow 
but  we  have  to  get  on  with  it 
Don’t  forget  that  we  almost 
won  the  league  without  Alan 
last  season  and  scored  goals 
before  be  came. 

"We  are  not  playing  any  of 
the  top  four  sides  in  his  ab- 
sence and  we  intend  to  make 
sure  we  are  still  top  when  he 
comes  back.” 

Shearer's  natural  replace- 
ment at  club  level  is  Faustino 
Asprilla,  the  Colombian  inter- 
national who  moved  to  Eng- 
land in  a £6.7  million  deal  last 
season. 

Keegan's  problem  is  that 
Asprilla's  failure  to  win  a reg- 
ular place  in  Newcastle's  first 
team  has  seemingly  reduced 
his  effectiveness  on  the  field 
and  affected  his  discipline 
away  from  it 

Two  weeks  ago  Asprilla 
failed  to  return  from  an  inter- 
national fixture  in  Ecuador 
on  time  and  on  Wednesday  he 
was,  at  best  lacklustre  after 
being  recalled  — to  replace 
Shearer — for  the  League  Cup 
win  against  Oldham  Athletic. 


Fines  the  only  punishment 
for  Atkinson  and  Strachan 


Martin  Thorpe 


RON  ATKINSON  and 
Gordon  Strachan 
were  let  off  relatively 
lightly  yesterday  for  misde- 
meanours which  included 
Strachan’s  refusal  to  leave 
the  pitch  after  being  sent 
off  in  a reserve  game. 

A three-man  Football 
Association  Commission  in 
Birmingham  fined  Stra- 
chan, Coventry's  assistant 
manager.  £2.000  for  the  in- 
cident on  August  29. 
Though  this  is  the  heaviest 
fine  imposed  by  the  FA  this 
season,  the  figure  might 
have  been  much  higher  but 
for  the  player’s  previous  re- 
cord of  only  two  dismissals 
in  more  than  850  games. 

Atkinson,  the  Coventry 
manager,  was  fined  £750 
for  using  abusive  language 


to  the  referee  officiating  in 
the  reserve  game,  although 
he  denied  doing  so.  His  pre- 
vious good  record  likewise 
saved  Him  from  heavier 
punishment. 

Atkinson  and  Strachan 
were  let  off  another  charge 
of  misconduct  during  Cov- 
entry’s game  against  Chel- 
sea on  August  24.  They 
pleaded  guilty  and  were 
warned  about  their  future 
conduct. 

Strachan ’s  refusal  to  be 
sent  off  In  the  reserve  game 
against  West  Bromwich  Al- 
bion was  the  more  serious 
incident.  Having  been 
booked  for  dissent,  the 
player  was  then  shown  the 
red  card  by  the  referee 
Tony  Green  for  using  abu- 
sive language. 

Strachan  refused  to  go,  so 
the  referee  stopped  the 
game  and  led  the  teams  off 


the  pitch.  It  was  during  this 
break  that  Atkinson  had  a 
go  at  the  referee. 

In  the  Chelsea  game  both 
men  had  been  upset  when  a 
goal  for  the  home  team  had 
been  allowed  despite  a de- 
liberate and  clearly  visible 
handball  by  a Chelsea 
player.  The  referee  Paul 
Danson  and  a linesman 
missed  the  incident,  and  an 
angry  Strachan  ran  on  to 
the  pitch.  Atkinson  was 
reported  for  gesticulating 
towards  the  linesman. 

The  Commission  con- 
sisted of  the  FA  disciplin- 
ary committee  chairman 
Geoff  Thompson,  the  Foot- 
ball League  president  and 
FA  councillor  Gordon 
McKeag  and  the  FA  Coun- 
cillor Maurice  Armstrong. 

Strachan  admitted  after- 
wards: “l  got  a very  good 
and  fair  hearing." 


Shipperley  picks  Palace 


THE  Southampton 

striker  Neil  Shipperley 
yesterday  rejected  a per- 
sonal plea  from  Terry  Vena- 
bles, Portsmouth’s  director  or 
football,  and  signed  a four- 
year  contract  with  Crystal 
Palace. 

Venables  tried  to  persuade 
Shipperley  to  choose  Fratton 
Park  but  the  22-year-old  for- 
mer Chelsea  and  England 
Under-21  international  agreed 
terras  with  the  Palace  man- 
ager Dave  Bassett  and  com- 
pleted a £1  million  move  to 
Selhurst  Park  subject  to  a 
medical.  He  is  expected  to 
make  his  debut  against 
Grimsby  tomorrow. 

Bassett  said:  "Neil  has  got 
his  whole  football  future  in 
front  of  him  and  that  Is  why 
we’ve  signed  him  on  a four- 


Snooker 


year  contract  He  has  Pre- 
miership experience  and  is  a 
high-quality  player  whose  op- 
portunities have  been  limited 
at  Southampton  lately." 

Portsmouth's  manager 
Terry  Fenwick  said:  "I'm  dis- 
appointed. We  knew  he  was 
speaking  to  Palace  and  I was 
hoping  Terry  would  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  come  to  us.” 
Portsmouth  will  now  offer 
£1  million  for  Middles- 
brough's transfer-listed  Nor- 
way striker  Jan  Aage  Fjortoft. 

Partick  Thistle  will  receive 
£58.000  from  Peterborough  fur 
their  former  central  defender 
Steve  Welsh,  an  international 
transfer  tribunal  decided  in 
Glasgow  yesterday.  Partick 
wanted  £150.000  and  Peterbor- 
ough offered  £20.000. 

The  21 -year-old  Manchester 


United  defender  John  O'Kane 
has  joined  Bury  on  a month's 
loan. 

Sky  provide  live  coverage 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  third- 
round  replay  between 
Arsenal  and  Stoke  on  Novem- 
ber 13  and  of  the  fourth-round 
derby  clash  between  Middles- 
brough and  Newcastle  on  No- 
vember 27. 

• The  Argentinian  referee 
Javier  CastrLlli,  dubbed  "law- 
man'' for  his  hard-line  ap- 
proach, sent  off  a player  for 
celebrating  a goal  and  disal- 
lowed what  appeared  to  be  an- 
other during  a penalty  shoot- 
out. won  7-6  by  Santos  of 
Brazil,  which  decided  their 
South  American  Supercup 
quarter-final  against  Colom- 
bia's Atletico  Nacional  in  the 
Colombian  city  of  Medellin. 


TIM  Guanfian  Friday  Octobei;2gl9a6 


Cricket 


History  student . Hasan  Raza,  the  youngest-ever  Test  player,  began  with  a boundary  in  Faisalabad 


PATRICK  EAGAR 


debut 


KarbMRuahtoa  < 

In  Fafaahlwd  . ,• ' •. ; / -.y / ■ 

MUSHT.A Q Moham- 
mad,-The  Pakistan 
team  manager,  may 
have  been  amazed  by  the 
wiimiiaai  of  Hasan  Baza  as 
the  two  sat  side  by-  side  in 
the  Iqbal  Stadium  pavilion, 
with  the  14-year-old  due  In 
next  at  number  five.:  But 
the  Zimbabweans  would 
not  have  been  surprised. 

After  all,  they  had.  al- 
ready seen  the'  batsfman 
] take  a nonchalant  half-cen- 
tury off  tbemin  theirthree- 
day  match  against  a Board 
XI  at  Sahlwal  before  the 
first  Test.  However,  even 
they  could  not  have  been 
prepared  for  what  was  to 
^follow  in  the  -second  Test 
here.  \.\ 

When  Salim  MaHk  was 
third  out.  some  -40  minutes 
before  the  close,  the  youn- 
gest ever  Test  player,  hav- 
ing taken  Ms  time  as  he  col- 
lected his  gloves,  bat  and 
helmet,  proceeded  to  stroke 
four  sparkling ' boundaries 
in  an  unbeaten 20  out  ofll4 
for  three  as  Pakistan  took 
control  against  Zimbabwe. 

Raza  shared  in  an  unbro- 
ken fourth-wicket  stand  of 
47  with  the  opener  Saeed 
Anwar  in  the  final  session 
to  insure  Pakistan  did  not 
waste  the  earner  efforts  of 
their  fast  bowler  and  cap- 
tain Wasim  Akram.  who 
took  six  wickets  as  Zimba- 
bwe were  dismissed  for 
only  133.  ‘ . 

There  were  four  balls  of 
Bryan  Strang's  over  for 
Baza  left  to  negotiate  after 
i the  fall  of  Salim’s  wicket. 
He  did  so  with  the  ease  of 
an  old  pro.  not  a young  one 
who  is  still  at  school  He 
then  removed  -Ms  helmet 
and  drove  Strang  for  four 
in  his  next  over.' 

Musbtaq,  whose  record 
as  the  youngest  Test  player 
— 15  years  and  four  months 
' — had  just  fallen,  in- 
structed his. young  charge 
to  play  his  natural  game. 
What  he  never  expected  to 
see  in  his  wildest  dreams 
was  the  14-year-old  nimbly 
skipping  down  the  pitch  to 
pull  Strang’s  wrist  spin  and 
then  Mt  him  over  fixe  top 
for  four. 

A small  crowd  of  around 
4,000  were  well  aware  that 
they  were  witnessing  crick- 
eting history.  They  noisily 
applauded  Raza  all  the  way 
to  the  middle  and  went  wild 
when  he  made  his  first  runs 
from  a rasping  square-cut 
for  four  off  Strang. 


Baseball 

Yankees  back  from  brink  after  iongest  game 


Ian  Katz  In  New  York 


Bennett  better  part-time 


CBve  Everton 
In  Bournemouth 


WHEN  Mark  Bennett,  a 
sociable  Welshman, 
decided  a year  ago  to 
buy  a betting  shop  and  play 
snooker  part-time,  it  was  as- 
sumed he  would  slide  gently 
down  the  ranking  list  But 
yesterday  he  beat  Tony  Drago 
5-1  to  reach  the  semi-finals  of 
the  Grand  Prix  here,  the 
second  of  the  season’s  10 
world-ranking  events. 

Despite  his  considerable  tal- 
ent Bennett  33,  was  not  suited 
to  full-time  snooker.  Day  after 
day  he  would  play  brilliantly 
in  practice  at  Cannons  in  New- 
port but  then  spend  the  rest  of 


his  time  either  enjoying  him- 
self or  worrying  about  his  next 
match.  His  temperament  was 
suspect. 

But  Bennett,  who  is  now 
two  matches  away  from  pock- 
eting a £60,000  first  prize, 
looked  relaxed  yesterday, 
"fin  in  such  a good  frame  of 
mind  that  it  wouldn't  have 
bothered  me  if  I had  lost  5-0,” 
he  said.  “1  wasn’t  even  wor- 
ried this  morning  when  my 
car  broke  down  and  I had  to 
ask  a friend  to  get  me  here." 

In  his  first  part-time  season 
he  reached  the  quarter-finals 
of  the  German  Open  and 
ended  the  campaign  ranked 
42nd.  He  came  to  Bourne- 
mouth with  two  hours'  prac- 
tice in  six  weeks,  yet  beat  the 
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PREMIERSHIP  FOOTBALL 

• Tickets  available  for  various  clubs 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 


world  No.  3 Peter  Ebdon  and 
Sieve  Davis,  now  ranked  10th, 
before  making  breaks  of  65, 52 
and  45  to  take  a 3-0  lead  over 
Drago.  ranked  I4th.  A crucial 
black-ball  win  then  opened  up 
a 4-0  margin. 

Drago’s  break  of  72  ac- 
counted for  the  fifth  frame 
but  the  volatile  temperament 
of  the  man  from  Malta,  at- 
tempting to  reach  his  first 
world-ranking  semi-final, 
undermined  his  performance 
and  Bennett  won  on  the  pink 
in  the  sLvth.  leaving  Drago  a 
quarter-final  loser  for  a ninth 
time. 

"I  never  thought  about  all 
those  quarter-finals,”  said 
Drago.  “T  think  John  Higgins 
getting  beaten  put  me  under 
more  pressure  than  that  be- 
cauw  he  was  in  my  section  of 
the  draw." 

This  is  now  wide  open,  with 
the  world  No.  63  Tony  Jones, 
a surprise  5-3  winner  over 
Higgins  Jate  on  Wednesday, 
due  tonight  to  play  Euan  Hen- 
derson, a Scot  ranked  62nd, 
for  the  right  to  meet  Bennett 
in  tomorrow  afternoon’s 
serai-finaL 


A ROAR  of  delight  rum- 
bled through  Manhattan 
in  the  early  hours  of  yes- 
terday morning  as  the  New 
York  Yankees  came  back 
from  a seemingly  insur- 
mountable six-run  deficit  to 
defeat  the  Atlanta  Braves  and 
square  the  World  Series  after 
four  games. 

The  Yankees,  all  but 
counted  out  after  they  were 
thrashed  in  the  first  two 
games  of  the  series,  eked  out 
an  8-6  victory  in  the  4hr 
17m  in  marathon,  the  iongest 
game  in  World  Series  history. 


Results 


Soccer 

POWT1N5  LEAGUE: 

No  tun  Fares!  a Snefl  Wad  S.  OMham  2. 
E morion  2.  Hrsn  Coventry  0.  Sunderland  1. 
UEFA  u-ia  CHAMPIONSHIP  QUALI- 
FIER) Poland  1.  Denmark  1. 

SUPSRCUPi  Quarter  Onlii  Cruzstro  1. 
Boca  Juruore  1 (agg:  1-1:  Cruzalra  won 
7-6  on  penal:  AUoilco  Nactonei  3,  Samoa  1 
(agg.  J-3.  Samos  wen  7-€  on  pans).  OUcn- 
pm  0.  VcHoz  Santftakf  1 (sag.  0-4). 

AUTO  WINDSCRftftNS  SHIELD 
1990/971  nuNwiul  Ms  MurlRmi 
SecUaa  Scarborough  v Nona  Co.  Ches- 
terfield v Pr eaten;  Carlisle  v Rochdale; 
□greasier  v Stockport;  Bury  v Darlington: 
Hartlepool  v Burnley:  Rotherham  v Black- 
pod:  Hull  v Chester.  Warner  Creme.  Lin- 
coln. Mansfield.  Scunthorpe,  Shrewsbury. 

Wigan.  Wrexham  & York.  Buutlinw  Bris- 
tol Rvra  v Brentford;  Cambridge  Utd  v COL 
c hosier.  Brighton  v Fulham;  Hereford  v 
Ml  II wail;  Gilhngham  v Cardiff;  Luton  v Lay- 
ton O;  Swansea  v Wycombe:  Plymouth  u 
Bournemouth.  Byesi  BameL  Bristol  C. 
Cseler.  Northampton.  Peterborough.  Tor- 
ouay.  Waisaii  S wanord.  (Tins  to  be 
played  during  w/c  9 Dee  1998). 

Golf 

VOLVO  MASTERS  (VaMwrama):  Hrri 
nsund  iGBTra  unless  stated}-  ST  3 Ames 
CTril.  68  P Curry;  C Brand  Jnr.  SO  P Law- 
rle;  C Hoeca  (in.  J Payne;  P Harrington.  70 
W Weslner  (SAI;  J Lomas;  D Carter.  71  f 
Pynun.  F NoHki  (NZJ;  J Coceres  (Aig);  R 
Chapman;  P-U  Johansaon  (SweJ;  C Sune- 
son  tSp):  T Bjorn  (Deni;  C Montgomerie;  L 
Westwood;  R Caydon.  78  D Howell;  R 
Green  |Aus);  D Clarke;  M McNulty  (Sml:  R 
Russell.  G Turner  (NZ):  G Orr.  73  J San- 
doiin  (Swe>;D  GiHont;  S Torrance:  W Rflay 
|Ausl:  D Frosi  ISA):  M A Martut  (Spi:  u a 
Jimenez  (Spl;  A Coliait  T Johnstone 
(Zim|;  8 Longer  (Gar);  P Broadhurct.  74  D 
Borrego  (Spl;  P Ealas:  P Mitchell:  A Sher- 
borne; A Oidcorn;  S Ballesteros  (Spj:  P 
Hod  Worn  (Swe|,  R Rafferty.  75  P Baker;  R 
Da*ta  lAusl:  U Parry  (Ft):  R Goosen  (SAj: 
Swing  Lran-wef  (Chlnal.  70  J Haagaman 

ISweh  D Hospital  (Spl;  R Drummond;  E 
Romero  lArg):  J Spence:  I Woosnam;  R 
MeFarlane.  77  p SJoland  ISwe):  M Davis. 
78  A C^ka  iGer);  P McGInley.  So  j van 


All  season  the  Yankees 
have  specialised  in  digging 
themselves  out  of  holes,  bot 
none  as  deep  as  the  one  they 
found  themselves  in  by  the 
sixth  Inning  of  Wednesday's 
game  at  Atlanta-Fulton 
County  Stadium.  They  trailed 
the  Braves  5-0  after  a disas- 
trous second  inning  by  their 
opening  pitcher  Kenny  Rog- 
ers, and  by  the  sixth  Atlanta's 
teenage  prodigy  Andruw 
Jones  had  added  another. 

No  Yankee  team  had  ever 
come  back  from  a six-run  def- 
icit in  a post-season  game  and 
even  after  the  Yankees  man- 
aged to  hustle  three  runs  in  a 
chaotic  sixth  inning,  their 


da  Vcride  (Fr).  81  D Cnopra  |5m|;  1 Gar- 
rido  (Sp)  RMbtHfa  R Allenby  (Aus). 
PLAVBRS-  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Gold 
Coast.  Aus)  Loading  flnHvnd  Poor— 
(Aus  unless  stated):  88  C Spence:  J J 
W081  (US).  87  S Laycock.  J Cooper  SB  S 
Tail  89  R Badcwcfll;  □ Boulet  (HK):  E Rus- 
tand  (US).  & Laeney:  T Cfirisiio  no.  70  C 
Jonw.  p Tcrevotowi  (US),  a Palmar  B 
Hughes;  R Pamptlng. 

Tennis 

STUTTGART  OPBfa  Third  raundi  M 
Ow stall  iuii  (Swel  bt  M Woodtorde  (Aus) 
6-7.  6-2.  7-6;  B Back  or  (Gar)  bl  T Enqvlst 
(Swel  6-4.  7-5;  A Agassi  fUSl  “ “ 
bmg  (USi  6-4.  6-ft  J ■’ 

R Furinn  (It)  6-4.  6-4;  Q 
MT  Martin  (US)  6-3, 6-4;  P 
M F Mantilla  (Sp)  6-1.  6-4;  H 
bt  R Krajtaak  (NeUl)  G-4. 6-1. 

WOMEN'S  TOURNAMENT  (Oirobec): 
Hr*  ran*  B ■cbulte  McCarthy  (Noth) 
MSU  Villa  (Bell  7-6, 6-2;  N InmK  (USJ 


bt  H SI  meson  (Con)  6-0. 6-7,  6-4. 
roost*  K Caftans  (Bel)  M A Freztar  (US) 
3-6.  6-2.  6-4;  L flromaond  (US)  M D Gra- 
ham (USl  7-8.  6-2;  r Label  (Arg)  M P Hy- 
Boulals  (Can)  7-5,  6-3:  T WMQtagar- 
Jmmm  (USl  bt  J Notedly  (Can]  S-6.  7-6, 
6-4. 


Baseball 


Atlanta  6.  Now  York  a 
(10  Inns.  serU»  lied  2-2) 

Cricket 

WCOND  TESTi  Pstsstshirtr  Zimbabwe 
133  (A  Flower  61;  Wasim  Akram  6-48). 
Pakistan  11«-3  (Saeed  Anwar  GQno). 

Chess 

mBURO  (Neth):  ftocetd  lit  B Gotland 
(Bela)  X,  J PtHgar  (Hun)  It  L van  Waiy 
(NMhl  0.  J Plkat  (Noth)  1;  A 8Mro»  (Sp)  1. 
M Adame  (Eng);  A Karpov  .(Rue)  1.  P Lefeo 
(Hun)  0;  E Sutovsky  (Hr)  X,  Z Alma*  (Hun) 
Jfc  J LauBer  (Fr)  K R Svidlor  (Hus) 


G aland.  Plkat  7;  Shlrov  OK  van 
Waly.  Leko  8;  Adams.  Karpov  5k 
COULSOOU  (5y):  ltd  tan  S Lu«  (Ffl  X. 
J Naylor  tt  T Wall  0.  C Baker  1;  D GormaHy 
X,  D McMahon  (Ira)  Jfc  C Crouch  Jfc  J van 
MU  (NOW);  J R^haidaon  t,  A Ad#l*{8  (Nfg) 
a nmi  McMahan  X Luca  t Naylor  1.  Wall 
(h  Baker  a Richardson  1;  van  MJl  0.  Got* 
malty  1:  Adaiaja  0.  Crouch  1 . Loaders  von 
Ml  3K.  Crouch.  Luca.  Naylor  3. 


cause  seemed  all  but 
hopeless. 

The  top  of  the  Yankee  bat- 
ting order  had  been  dismissed 
in  short  order  in  the  seventh 

inning  and  Atlanta  had  railed 

up  tbeir  brilliant  lOOmph  clos- 
ing pitcher,  Mark  Wohlers. 

But  New  York  have  been  a 
team  of  improbable  heroes.  A 
little  after  12-20am,  with  five 
outs  separating  his  team  from 
a 3-1  deficit  in  the  best-of- 
seven  series,  the  reserve 
catcher  Jim  Leyritz  sent  a 
sloppy  Wohlers  pitch  soaring 
towards  the  perimeter. 

Jones  ran  up  the  side  of  the 
outfield  wall  but  could  not 
snag  it  Since  two  Yankee 


Ice  Hockey 

SUPftMJUKMfMi  Sheffield  4.  Newcastle  i. 
PMOHBt  I ft  AOtfBi  Gulhtfonf  10.  Peter- 
borough  0. 

Mftj  Detroit  4.  Dallas  f : Florida  5.  Ottawa 
2:  NY  Rangers  a Washington  3;  Vancouver 
1,  Colorado  4. 


Snooker 


(Malta)  5-1. 


(Bournemouth); 

- (Wales)  bt  T Drago 


Fixtures 


Soccer 


Barmtay  v Bolton  [7,45V  TWrd  Mvfatm 
Cambrioga  Utd  v Dancaater  (7.45). 

PAI  HATTOHJU.  lAAOUfc  twJter  Dh» 
MraSt Patrida  Atti  v Bray  Wndra  (7.46): 
Shalbourrw  v Derry  C (7.45). 

Rugby  League 

national  enwraiiftHt-a  lbaouxi 

Pr»w4to  BMWtem  UUgh  Mfnam  v May- 
fjold  (7  J0). 

TOh  New  Zealand  v Oreat 
Britain  (7J30am.  Patmaruon  N). 

Basketball 

7WP  TROPHYi  hAanchaster  v Darby  (7i)l: 
Newcastle  v Sheffield  (7  JO) 

• The  promoter  Frank  Warren  believes 
that  hit  Wortd  Boxing  Council  champion 
Robin  Reid  wm  have  too  much  firepower 
tor  hla  rival  Homy  Wharton,  the  Comtnon- 
weatm  ctumpkm.  Raid  and  Wharton  could 
contest  an  all-British  super-middlewetotn 
aae  dash  next  spring  and  Warren  do- 
dared  yesleroay;  "I  think  Robin  will  krack 
Wm  ouL“ 

RaM  vmn  the  (He  In  Italy  earlier  this 
month  and  Wamn  added:  "Rotdn  rises  to 
the  occasion.  The  better  the  tighter  put  in 
from  of  Mm.  the  better  he  wm  be.  Robin 
needs  (fie  choftenge.  He  le  looking  to  unity 
me  aupewnuwe  me*  and  l ihJnft  he  hex 
B»  eapabiltues  to  do  It  He  is  the  future  of 
British  boxing  and  he  can  become  a great 
Ogftfar.-' 


players  had  been  on  base 
when  Leyritz  hit  his  homer, 
the  score  was  suddenly  level 
at  6-6. 

By  the  time  the  two  teams 
took  the  field  for  an  overtime 
10th  inning,  both  managers 
had  used  almost  every  player 
on  their  rosters. 

The  winning  runs,  which 
came  off  a walk  and  a chip  by 
Charlie  Hayes  that  should 
have  been  caught,  were  not 
pretty  hut  they  turned  a fine 
game  into  a classic. 

The  win  meant  that  the 
Yankees  have  won  every 
game  they  have  played  on  foe 
road  during  the  1996  post-sea- 
son and  also  ensured  that  At- 


Sport  in  brief 

Badminton 

Anders  Nielsen,  twice  an 
English  national  champion, 
has  had  to  give  up  hopes  of  a 
top-level  comeback  and  has 
retired  to  take  a job  in  the 
City,  writes  Richard  Jago. 
The  29-year-old  from  Surrey 
ceased  competing  in  April 
after  falling  to  qualify  for  the 
Atlanta  Olympics  and  had  a 
knee  operation  instead. 

Boxing 

Tommy  Morrison,  the  former 
world  heavyweight  cham- 
pion, will  fight  next  month  for 
the  first  time  since  he  tested 
positive  for  mV.  Morrison, 
who  won  the  WBO  title  by 
outpointing  George  Foreman 
in  1993,  has  signed  a contract 
to  return  to  the  ring  in  Tokyo 
on  the  undercard  of  the 
Foreman-Crawford  Grimsley 
OghL  Promoters  are  consider- 
mg  the  Oklahoma  City  fighter 
Anthony  Cooks  as  his  oppo- 
55°^  ^ Morrison  is  cut 

rH  ^Pped  and 

^ ^ awarded  to 

tb*  fighter  ahead  on  points  at 
foe  time. 

The  British-based  World 
union,  formed  in  De- 

l991’  wU1  stage  its 
orst  championship  fight  in 
this  country  tomorrow  when 


lanta  would  have  to  return  to 
Yankee  Stadium  at  least  once 
more  after  foe  fifth  game  in 
Atlanta  last  night 
“Everybody  was  writing  us 
off  and  wondering  whether 
they  [Atlanta]  were  going  to 
win  in  four  or  five  games,” 
said  the  Yankees'  relief 
pitcher  Jeff  Nelson.  “I  don't 
think  they  ever  thought  we'd 
be  going  back  to  New  York.” 
The  Yankees'  pitching  ace 
Andy  Pettitte,  who  was  pun- 
ished in  the  first  game  of  the 
series  and  removed  after  less 
than,  three  innings,-  was  due 
to  start  against  Atlanta's 
John  Smoltz  in  last  night’s 
game. 


the  Liverpool  light-welter- 
weight Shea  Neary  faces  the 
American  Darryl  Tyson  in 
Neary's  home  city.  - - 

Cricket 

Derbyshire  are  aiming  to 
strengthen  their  team  by 
signing  the  batsmen  Nick 
Speak  and  David  Hemp. 
Hemp,  the  25-year  old  former 
England  A left-hander,  -ha.*' 
rejected  a new  contract  with 
Glamorgan  and  Speak  ha* 
been  released  by  Lancashire. 

Basketball 

The  Samoan  international 
Frankie  Edwards  has  joined 
the  Birmingham  Bullets  to 
add  height  to  their  inside 
game.  The  26-year-old,  who 
has  played  in  foe  United 
States,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan 
and  Portugal  is  6ft  8in  — an 
inch  taller  thaw  fog  American 
forward  Todd  Johnson,  who 
has  been  released- 

Rugby  Union 

The  Bath  captain  Phti-  De 
GlanvOle,  still  troubled  .by  a . 
lu?ee ' ligament-  injury,  has 
withdrawn  from  tomorrow's 
European  Cup  match  against 
Uax  at  the  Recreation  Ground 
which  his  side  must  win  to 
avoid  elimination.  Henry  ' 
Paul,  fit  again  after  * 
shoulder  problem,  xeturns-tn  - 
partner  Jeremy  Guscptt  ^ 
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Rugby  Union 
Robert  Armstrong  on  a 


measure  of  rapprochement  by  the  top  clubs  that  should  preserve  the  integrity  of  England’s  forthcoming  internationals 
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0 Rowell  gets  his  leading  men  back 
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England  wm  have 

an  players  at  their 
disposal  for  the  pre- 
Christmas  interna- 
tionals. But  Epruc 
(English  Professional  Rugby 
Union  Clubs),  which  repre- 
sents clubs  in  Courage 
Leagues  One  and  Two  and  last 
month  persuaded  players  to 
boycott  an  England  training 
session,  said  the  players  would 
not  be  released  for  RFU  div- 
isional games  against  touring 
sides  and  domestic  opposition. 

The  England  coach  Jack 
Rowell  will  therefore  have  a 
free  hand  in  selecting  his 


team  for  forthcoming 
matches  against  Italy,  the 
New  Zealand  Barbarians  and 
Argentina.  Players  contracted 
to  Epruc  will  also  be  a va  liable 
tor  England  squad  sessions. 

Donald  Kerr,  chairman  of 
Epruc,  said  yesterday  that  a 
breakaway  by  the  leading 
clubs  after  this  week's  break- 
down in  talks  with  the  RFU 
was  not  on  the  Epruc  agenda. 
He  insisted,  though,  chat  the 
clubs'  demands  for  greater 
control  of  their  own  competi- 
tions, revenue  and  broadcast- 
ing rights  would  be  pressed 
vigorously,  perhaps  with  the 


involvement  or  an  indepen- 
dent arbitrator. 

Epruc's  policy  will  ease  the 
pressure  on  the  England  man- 
agement, which  must  pare 
down  an  unwieldy  squad 
from  46  to  31  within  the  next 
fortnight  as  they  prepare  for 
the  Italy  game  on  November 
23.  Rowell  may  now  feel  en- 
couraged to  name  his  captain. 

Tony  Hallett  the  RFU’s  sec- 
retary, hinted  that  divisional 
selectors  may  consider  play- 
ers in  Leagues  Three  and 
Four  as  well  as  reserve-team 
players  in  the  upper  leagues 
for  games  against  Queens- 


land. the  New  Zealand  Bar- 
barians and  Argentina. 

"We  win  select  our  first- 
choice  teams  for  these 
matches  and  leave  it  up  to  the 
players  to  decide.”  Hallett 
said.  "If  they  decline  our  invi- 
tations. we  will  re-select  until 
we  put  15  players  on  the 
pitch.  We'll  find  alternative 
venues  if  we  need  to.” 

He  said  representative  call- 
ups to  England’s  senior.  A 
and  student  sides  would 
“soak  up"  most  leading  play- 
ers, thus  creating  an  opportu- 
nity for  lesser-known  talents. 

Epruc's  decision  not  to  use 


the  England  players  as  pawns 
in  its  protracted  dispute  with 
the  RFU  was  to  some  extent 
forced  by  the  players’  repre- 
sentatives. who  have  shown 
marked  reluctance  to  become 
embroiled  in  English  rugby's 
power  politics.  Epruc  will 
rely  instead  on  the  threat  of 
legal  sanctions  to  pursue  its 
goal  of  independent  control  of 
club  competitions  at  home 
and  on  the  Continent 
Peter  Wheeler.  Leicester’s 
chief  executive  and  an  Epruc 
negotiator,  acknowledged 
that  the  financial  vulnerabil- 
ity of  some  dubs  made  it  dim. 


cult  to  bargain  with  the  RFU 
from  a position  of  strength 
and  unity.  He  suggested  that 
Twickenham,  by  putting  its 
latest  offer  directly  to  the 
clubs,  was  counting  on  their 
commercial  insecurity  to  win 
their  acquiescence. 

Wheeler  added:  "One  per- 
son stopped  the  signing,  and 
if  the  RFlTs  internal  fighting 
ended  we  could  be  in  agree- 
ment I am  talking  about  Cliff 
Brittle  [chairman  of  the  RFU 
executive  committee).  It  is  as- 
tonishing that  one  person  can 
wield  such  power." 

The  significant  shift  in 


Epruc's  tactics  from  outright 
aggression  to  a softly-softly 
approach  indicates  a lack  of 
heavy  artillery  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  Leagues  One  and 
Two.  wbere  most  clubs  face 
cash-flow  problems. 

It  seems  the  clubs  are  run 
□ing  out  of  fresh  options  now 
that  the  RFU  has  gone  public 
with  its  proposed  contract 
which  involves  the  disburse- 
ment of  £18  million  among  the 
clubs  over  the  next  18 
months.  As  Hallett  suggested, 
agreement  between  the  war- 
ring factions  may  be  just 
round  the  comer. 


Bob  Dwyer  drops  Underwood  for  Leicester’s  European  excursion  and  would  have  done  the  same  to  Campese.  Eddie  Butler  reports 

The  man  putting  new  stripes  on  the  Tigers 
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OB  DWYER  should 
not  be  a good  talker; 
he  looks  too  mourn- 
ful to  enjoy  a natter. 
The  mop  of  dark  hair  is 
sprightly  enough  but  the 
large  spectacles  and  bushy 
moustache  combine  to  give 
him  .the  lugubrious  air  of 
someone  resigned  to  live  with 
a career  in  decline. 

Four  years  after  winning 
the  World  Cup  in  England, 
Dwyer’s  Australia  were 
dumped  out  of  the  1995  tour- 
nament by  England  and  the 
coach  was  relieved  of  his 
duties.  Having  taken  his  team 
into  the  South  African  experi- 
ence as  run-around  favour- 
ites. Dwyer  found  himself  on 
the  wrong  end  of  a Rob 
Andrew  drop  goal  and  the 
wrong  side  of  the  inquest 

Australians  and  New  Zea- 
landers have  an  Inbuilt 
yearning  to  do  their  OE,  their 
Overseas  Experience.  About 
30  years  later  than  most  of  his 
compatriots,  Dwyer  set  off 
last  autumn  for  Paris,  to 
coach  the  utterly  unpredict- 
able hut  undeniably  glamor- 
ous Racing  Club  de  France. 

By  Christmas  he  bad 
dropped  their  stars  Laurent 
Cabannes.  Laurent  Benftzech, 
Xavier  Blond  and  Denis  Char- 
vet  at  least  once.  How  could 
he  change  attitudes  if  they  did 
not  bother  to  train?  Only 
Franck  Mesnel  listened  and 
turned  up  to  practise  alien 
flat-back  moves.  However.  the 
conversion  of  the  veteran 
midfielder  did  not  save 
Dwyer.  Racing  first  halved 
his  contract  then  said  adieu 
as  they  headed  far  Division  B. 

: Now  Dwyer  has  come  to 
England  to  coach  Leicester: 
utterly  predictable,  undeni- 
ably unglamorous.  For  flat- 
back,  read  throwback.  Front- 
row,  Martin  Johnson,  Deano. 
The  maoL  Dwyer  is  the  coach 
of  the  most  boring  team  in  the 
world.  But  boring  be  is  not 
and  his  capacity  to  shock 
remains.  Yesterday  he 
dropped  Rory  Underwood  for 
the  first  time  in  his  Leicester 
career,  just  a month  after  the 
wing  was  ignored  by  England. 
Dwyer  believes  Underwood’s 
duties  as  an  RAF  pilot  are 
hampering  his  rugby  and  has 
decided  to  give  the  teenager 
Leon  Lloyd  bis  chance  in- 
stead for  tomorrow’s  Euro- 
pean Cup  assignment  in 
France  with  the  hard  men  of 
Pau.  *Td  like  to  see  an  Eng- 
land and  Lions  winger  play 


Rugby  League 


Overseer  over  here  . . . Bob  Dwyer,  former  coach  of  Australia,  supervises  training  at  Leicester,  where  he  is  trying  to  fathom  a throw-back  pack 


like  an  England  and  Lions 
winger."  he  said. 

Last  week  he  sat  in  his 
office  at  Oval  Park.  Oadby, 
hunched  in  his  long  stock- 
man’s coat  The  heating  in  the 
temporary  structure  had  not 
come  on.  On  the  wall  was  fur- 
ther evidence  of  substitutions 
for  the  spoken  word-  The 
magnet  board  was  jam-packed 
with  messages  in  coloured 
felt-pen:  orange  was  for  in- 
jury updates  — out  for  two 
weeks  was  2/52,  three  months 
was  3/12  — red  for  travel 
plans  and  brown  for  career 
structures.  Would  he  talk?  He 
began  his  first  reply  at 


Salford  winger 
switches  codes 
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FATA  SINL  the  Western 
Samoa  and  Salford  Reds 
winger,  has  switched 
codes  to  play  for  Llanelli  in 
what  represents  a double  dis- 
appointment for  the  rugby 
league  club. 

The  26-year-old  Sini  — he  Is 
. out  of  contract  so  no  fee  was 
involved  — made  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  Salford’s 
successful  First  Division 
: _ champions!!  T*  campaign  and 
: will  be  difficult  to  replace. 
Andy  Gregory,  the  Salford 
Jfoach  busy  trying  to  expand 
his  squad  in  readiness  for  the 
Super  League  season,  said 
-ifhat  the  club  were  bitterly 
disappointed  to  lose  the 
Player  but  "simply  could  not 
match  Llanelli's  offer”. 

sini,  who  scored  two  tries 
for  .Western  Samoa  against 
England,  in  the  1995  rugby 
onion  World  Cup.  was  with 
the  rugby  league  club  for  14 
months.  After  aslowish  start 
the  tries  came  regularly  and 
he  finished  the  season  with  15 
as  Salford  secured  promotion 
to  Super  League. 

• Great  Britain  have  recalled 
the  Sheffield  Eagles  centre 
Keith  Senior  to  their  tour 
party.  The.  29-year-old  was 
one  cf  12  players  to  be  told 
they  were  being  sent  home  as 
an  RFL  cost-cutting  measure 
by  the  chief  executive  Mau- 
rice Lindsay  on  Tuesday. 

However,  after  speaking  to 
Phil  Larder,  Lindsay  yester- 


day agreed  to  allow  the  coach 
to  retain  Senior  Tor  the 
remainder  of  the  tour. 

The  Eagles  player  had 
forced  his  way  into  the  Test 
team  in  Fiji  earlier  this 
month  but  then  struggled  to 
cope  in  last  Friday’s  first  Test 
defeat  by  New  Zealand  in 
Auckland.  . 

Tony  Smith  is  in  hospital 
with  an  arm  infection,  so 
Senior  is  one  of  three  other 
players,  along  with  Leeds’s 
Adrian  Morley  and  the  Brad- 
ford forward  Bernard  Dwyer, 
not  expected  to  be  involved  in 
thie  morning’s  second  Test 

■q  have  got  mixed  feelings 
about  staying,"  said  Senior. 
“It  was  a big  disappointment 
to  be  dropped  from  the  Test 
team  because  the  tour  had 
gone  superbly  for  me  until 
then.  But  after  that  I was 
looking  forward  to  going 
home. 

"Now  rm  here  I have  got  to 
make  the  most  of  it  knuckle 
down  at  training  and  hope  to 
force  my  way  in.”  ^ . ,, 

Smith,  the  Castleford  half- 
back. is  hoping  to  be  in  con- 
tention for  the  third  Test  in 
Christchurch  a week  today 
after  having  his  infected  arm 
drained  yesterday . 

T.inrbwy  had  decided  to  call 
more  than  a third,  of  the 
squad  home  with  only  the  two 
Tests  remaining. 

• Halifex  Blue  Sox  have  an- 
nounced a record  sponsorship 
deal  with  Computa centre 
which  will  net  them  more 
Ilian  £275,000  UP  until  1998. 


11.02am  and  finished  it  37 
minutes  later.  One  question 

— something  penetrating  like 
"So,  bow's  it  going.  Bob?  — 
led  to  one  answer. 

He  would  not  have  picked 
David  Campese  for  the  cur- 
rent Wallabies  tour  of  Europe 

— the  great  Campo  whom 
Dwyer  had  protected  through- 
out the  wing’s  brilliant,  tur- 
bulent career,  which  brought 
his  100th  cap  in  Italy  on 
Wednesday.  "He  played  gar- 
bage all  year  and  then  he  had 
a great  Sydney  Grand  Pinal. 
It  shouldn't  have  been 
enough-  For  example,"  and 
here  he  began  writing  down  a 


Tennis 


series  of  initials  — JR,  DS, 
BT,  AM.  a squiggle,  then  DC 
— "Joe  Roff,  Damion.  Smith, 
Ben  Tune,  Alistair  Murdoch, 
somebody  else;  they  were  all 
ahead  of  Campo.  But  [and 
here  he  began  to  scratch  out 
the  initials)  Ac's  picked  at  cen- 
tre, he’s  injured,  he's  not 
considered. 

"So  Campo's  back.  No 
reason  why  not  Britain  brings 
out  the  best  In  him.  Difficult  to 
p-vplnin  really;  it's  certainly 
nothing  to  do  with  the 
weather.  By  the  way,  I bet  you 
it  rains  twice  as  much  in  Bris- 
bane as  it  does  here.  AIL  that 
stuff  about  you  lot  not  being 


able  to  play  a handling  game 
because  of  the  rain  is  garbage. 
And  have  you  ever  seen  it  rain 
in  Fiji?  It  throws  It  down  and 
they  never  drop  a pass. 

"And  talking  of  passing  — 
and  I know  you're  going  to 
ask  me  about  Leicester  being 
boring  — did  you  know  that 
we  put  together  a passing 
movement  against  Leinster 
which  could  not  have  been 
better  executed  by  anyone  in 
the  world? 

“My  idea  of  a good  player  is 
someone  who  does  his  job  at 
the  right  time  so  that  the 
team  benefits.  That  can  be 
specific  in  flat-back  play 


Jaded  Sabatini 
calls  it  a day 


Gabriela  sabatini 
yesterday  announced 
her  retirement  Cram 
world  tennis,  bringing  to 
an  end  a career  which 
earned  her  a £6  million  for- 
tune In  prize-money  alone 
over  the  past  12  years,  yet 
she  departs  with  her  talent 
largely  unfulfilled. 

The  sixth-highest  money- 
winner  in  women’s  tennis 
history,  her  decision  came 
abruptly,  with  no  plans  to 
play  even  in  selected  tour- 
naments or  to  undertake  a 
farewell  tour. 

However,  Dave  Check- 
ers, the  president  of  New 
York's  Madison  Sqnare 
Garden,  declared  that  the 
opening  night  of  the  Corel 
WTA  Tour’s  Chase  Champi- 
onships there  on  November 
18  would  be  ‘‘Farewell 
Gaby  Night”. 

Problems  with  motivation 


as  well  as  a stomach-muscle 
iqjury  which  has  troubled 
the  glamorous  Argentinian 
throughout  1996.  causing 
her  to  Tniwa  Wimbledon  and 
Paris,  have  precipitated  her 
retirement  at  a relatively 
earlier  age  of  26. 

"7  have  made  this  deci- 
sion after  a long  and  well 
thought-out  analysis.” 
Sabatini  said  yesterday, 
“out  of  which  has  arisen 
my  strong  desire  to  pursue 
the  development  of  other 
activities." 

She  turned  professional 
when  she  was  only  14,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  player 
most  likely  to  challenge 
Germany’s  Steffi  Graf.  Bat 
the  highest  world  ranking 
she  achieved  was  No.  3 in 
1989,  1991  and  1992,  and 
she  won  only  one  Grand 
Siam  title  when,  for  once, 
she  did  get  the  better  of 


Sabatini  . . . rich  talent 

Graf  in  a stirring  final  of 
the  US  Open  in  1990.  In  all, 
she  won  27  singles  and  12 
doubles  titles  and  collected 
cheques  for  $8,785,849. 
Only  Martina  Navratilova. 
Grafl  Arantxa  Sanchez  Vi- 
cario,  Chris  Evert  and  Mon- 
ica Seles  have  earned  more 
on  the  women's  tour. 

She  also  made  an  esti- 
mated £13  million  from  a 
perfume  bearing  her  name, 
modelling  clothes  in  fash- 
ion magazines  and  other 
endorsements. 


Normal  service  resumes  for  relieved  Becker 


ORIS  BECKER  yesterday 
►moved  a step  nearer  qual- 
ifying for  a place  in  next 
month's  ATP  World  Champi- 
onship in  Hanover,  which  he 
won  last  year,  by  producing 
his  most  convincing  perfor- 
mance since  injuring  his  right 
wrist  at  Wimbledon  in  June. 

His  serve  is  back  near  its 
awesome  best;  certainly 
Sweden's  Thomas  Enqvlst 
found  it  virtually  unplayable 
on  the  German's  first  14  ser- 


vice points,  and  the  sixth  seed 
built  on  this  fiery  opening  to 
win  6-4,  7-5  and  reach  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  Eurocard 
Open  in  his  home  city  of 
Stuttgart 

Becker  was  determined  to 
take  the  game  to  Enqvlst 
rather  than  becoming  in- 
volved in  a baseline  duet 
"My  tactics  were  dear,  play 
my  game  from  the  start,”  he 
said.  "That  was  my  best 
match  since  Wimbledon.  It 


shows  Z have  broken  through 
the  problems  with  the  wrist  I 
surprised  myself  how  well  1 
played;  I feel  some  pain,  but 
as  the  tournament  goes  along 
it  feds  better  and  better." 

Andre  Agassi  and  Chile's 
Marcelo-Rios  joined  Becker  in 
the  last  eight  Agassi  beat  his 
American  Davis  Cup  col- 
league Richie  Reneberg  6-4, 
6-2  in  59  minutes,  and  Rios 
routed  Holland's  Richard 
Krajicek  6-4, 6-1. 


where  the  timing  of  the 
passes  and  the  nuts  are  all 
important  in  the  face  — liter- 
ally in  the  faces  — of  the  de- 
fence. But  it  can  also  relate  to 
the  broader  picture,  like  the 
loose-head  prop  who  has  to 
keep  the  scrummage  straight 
so  that  the  cut-out  pass  wide 
on  the  left  does  exactly  what 
it’s  meant  to. 

"Campo  was  the  exception. 
You  had  to  let  him  follow  his 
own  legs,  even  if  they  got  it 
wrong  for  the  team.  There’s 
another  genius  in  the  party. 
David  Knox  at  fly-hal£  I wish 
I'd  picked  him  when  he  was 
younger,  but  there  was  always 


Ice  Hockey 


British  squad 
given  a 

German  accent 


Vic  Batctielder 


TWO  Canadian-born  play- 
ers in  the  German  league 
are  in  a 31-strong  Great  Brit- 
ain squad  named  by  the  coach 
Peter  Woods  for  three  crucial 
Olympic  qualification  Group 
A games  to  be  played  in  the 
next  eight  weeks. 

With  the  selection  of  the 
former  Nottingham  defence- 
man Darren  Durdle  — called 
up  for  the  first  time  — and  the 
former  Humberside  forward 
Graham  Garden,  the  squad 
has  only  12  British-born  and 
trained  players,  including 
three  of  the  four  netminders. 

Unbeaten  in  five  matches  so 
for.  Britain  are  three  points 
behind  Switzerland,  the  lead- 
ers, but  have  a game  in  hand. 
Victories  over  Slovenia  at 
Sheffield  on  November  13  and 
Holland  away  on  December  12 
would  see  them  regain  first 
place,  and  if  they  then  beat 
Switzerland  at  Sheffield  on 
December  18,  having  already 
drawn  away,  they  would  pro- 
gress to  the  final  qualification 
tournament  next  February, 
from  which  five  countries 
will  go  to  the  1998  Winter 
Olympics  in  Nagano. 

SQUAD:  WtwHndMi  Montana  (Soslng- 
stohs).  Lyto  l COrOlft ).  Ante  (Newcastle). 

O'Connor  (NDlllngham|.  Dofaneoi 
Strmban  (Basingstoke}.  Dunrdla  |E>»- 
baran,  Berlin).  Cot*  rBrockneU).  Hop* 
(Cardltl).  Thompson  (Guildford).  S 
Conin',  Ltndaay  (Mancheenr).  Dina 
(Newcastle),  Wogfum,  Ffafipp  (Notting- 
ham). Hamden  (Paisley).  Porwardm 
Conway,  Little.  Prtast  (Basingstoke!. 
I Cooper,  He  Berea,  Herts  (Cardlll). 
China,  UnHWf,  Mood,  Ormtsloo, 
Plt.naa.rr  (Sheffield).  Cardan  JBeggerv 
dorterj.  Heraon,  Tart,  Hunt,  Adey 
(Nottingham]. 
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a lot  of  opposition  to  his  selec- 
tion. He  does  bis  own  thing. 

"I  like  to  see  youngsters.  Td 
like  to  see  the  second-grade 
and  development  teams  at 
Leicester  play  before  the  first 
team,  so  I can  see  what's  com- 
ing through.  Let  them  have  a 
gam?  and  then  stick  them  on 
the  first-team  bench.  Never 
mind  the  condition  of  the 
pitch.  When  did  the  pitch 
come  before  the  players?" 

The  Tigers'  coach  scrib- 
bled, scratched  and  talked  on, 
his  mournfulness  only  a dis- 
guise, for  he  was  animatedly 
plotting  the  brightest  phase  of 
his  career  structure. 


Sailing 

Head  winds  hit 
Golding  on  the 
last  lap  to  Rio 


Bob  Fisher 


HEAD  winds  have  slowed 
the  progress  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  BT  Global  Chal- 
lenge. Mike  Golding’s 
Group  4 made  only  seven 
miles  towards  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  two  hours  yester- 
day afternoon  and  still  had 
85  miles  to  go.  At  that  rate 
she  vrill  not  cross  the  finish 
line  until  after  midday 
local  time  today. 

Golding  and  his  crew  will 
have  one  thought  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  extra 
hours  they  will  spend  at 
sea;  the  boats  behind  them 
are  in  similar  conditions 
and  are  not  closing  the  gap. 
Group  4 was  still  40  miles 
ahead  of  Simon  Walker’s 
Toshiba  Wave  Warrior  and 
a further  26  in  front  of 
Chris  Tibbs’s  third-placed 
Concert. 

Immediately  behind  the 
leaders  — and  likely  to  be  a 
day  after  Group  4 in  reach- 
ing the  finish  — Andy  Hind- 
ley's  Save  the  Children  and 
Richard  Merriweather’s 
Commercial  Union  are  con- 
tinuing their  close  battle.  It 
took  24  hours  for  Save  the 
Children  to  gain  two  miles 
on  her  rival  after 
Merriweather  and  his  crew 
had  drawn  level  from  15 
miles  astern. 

Bindley  reported;  "All 
through  the  night  CU  and 
Save  were  never  more  than 
three  miles  apart,  con- 
stantly monitoring  each 
other’s  progress  by  radar." 


Ames  — first-round  leader 

Ames 
off  to 
protect 
Allenby 


David  Davies  at  Valderrama 


AS  ROBERT  ALLENBY 
winged  his  painful  way 
back  to  Australia  yes- 
terday having  struck  the  silli- 
est shot  of  the  season,  the 
news  from  the  course,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  was 
mixed.  Allenby.  currently 
third  in  the  Volvo  rankings, 
desperately  wants  to  stay 
there  to  improve  bis  chances 
or  a US  Masters  invitation, 
and  after  the  first  round  he 
would  have  liked  the  look  of 
the  leaders. 

Stephen  Ames,  who  is  not  a 
threat  to  anyone,  returned  a 
four-under-par  67  and  Paul 
Curry  and  Gordon  Brand  jnr 
were  a stroke  behind.  But 
none  of  the  three  men  in  a 
position  to  displace  the  Aus- 
tralian — Costantino  Rocca. 
Lee  Westwood  and  Andrew 
Coltart.  who  are  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  in  the  Volvo  rank- 
ings — obliged  with  3 high 
score.  Rocca  is  jointly  fourth 
on  69,  Westwood  jointly  11th 
on  71  and  Coltart  Tar  from  out 
of  it,  on  a course  as  difficult 
as  this,  with  a 73. 

Colin  Montgomerie  is  also 
on  71,  the  best  of  the  super- 
stars.  Severiano  Ballesteros 
took  six  at  the  short  12th  for  a 
74,  and  lan  Woosnam  took 
five  at  the  short  3rd.  broke  his 
putter  and.  with  a 76,  finished 
joint  52nd  in  a field  of  65. 

Whether  Woosnam’s  club 
came  apart  in  a fit  of  temper 
is  a moot  point  Observers  say 
that  on  the  pathway  from  the 
5th  green,  which  he  had  just 
three-putted,  to  the  6th  tee  the 
Welshman  aimed  the  putter 
head  at  an  acorn  and,  in  keep- 
ing with  his  round,  missed. 
The  club  snapped  but  the 
rules  say  that  if  it  was  not 
broken  in  anger  he  was  en- 
titled to  replace  it  As  he  fin- 
ished the  round  putting  with 
a one-iron,  one  can  only  as- 
sume his  intentions  towards 
the  acorn  were  malicious. 

As  Woosnam  began  to  get 
the  hang  of  putting  with  this 
unorthodox  instrument  he 
had  four  threes  in  a row  from 
the  lath,  two  of  them  birdies 
at  the  13th  and  14th.  So  im- 
pressed were  the  crowd  by 
this  putting  prowess  that 
when  he  teed  up  at  the  short 
15th,  some  226  yards  long  and 
over  a jungle-filled  ravine,  he 
was  urged:  “Take  your  putter, 
Woosie."  He  grinned  and 
smacked  a three-iron  to  15 
feet 

Ballesteros  confessed  that 
the  12th  was  "a  big,  big  hurt". 
He  was  one  under  at  the  time. 
He  never  saw  his  first  tee- 
shot,  so  far  right  did  it  fly, 
and  he  missed  the  green  with 
his  second  as  welL  He  took 
another  six  at  the  long  17th. 
the  controversial  hole  that  he 
designed.  Going  for  the  green 
with  his  second  — which  was 
" too  much  risk."  he  admitted 
— he  ended  up  in  the  greeu- 
slde  lake. 

Ballesteros  thinks  the  hole 
is  "spectacular,  the  trade- 
mark hole  for  the  course, 
beautiful  and  great  for  the 
Ryder  Cup".  But  be  would, 
wouldn't  he?  Most  of  the  rest 
think  the  band  of  rough  that 
runs  across  the  fairway  at 
good  “drive”  length  is  ridicu- 
lous, the  green  is  too  narrow 
and  the  shaven  banks  of  the 
lake  are  unfair.  They  would, 
wouldn't  they? 

Besides  the  main  struggle, 
three  men  are  fighting  for  the 
Rookie  of  the  Year  title.  Ail 
have  won  tournaments  this 
year  and  the  Dane  Thomas 
Bjorn  leads  Padraig  Harring- 
ton {.Ireland)  by  £4,000.  Ray- 
mond Russell  (Scotland)  is  a 
further  £15,000  behind. 

Yesterday  Harrington  (69) 
was  two  strokes  ahead  of 
Bjorn  and  three  of  Russell. 
This  was  largely  thanks  to  his 
first  professional  hole- in-one. 

It  came  at  the  3rd.  173  yards 
long.  The  Irishman  bit  a 
seven-iron  which  pitched 
eight  feet  from  the  hole  and 
bounced  In. 


Golf 


Volvo  Masters 
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Vincent  Hanna 


Masters  mockery  . . . Robert  Alienby,  whose  season  was  cot  short  by  Injury,  plays  to  the  first-tee  gallery  as  he  hits  his  one  and  only  shot  at  Valderrama  photograph:  Andrew  redcngton 


Alienby  strikes 
it  rich  for  charity 
in  golf’s  great 
bonus-ball  farce 


David  Davies  reports  from  Valderrama 


IT  MAY  not  have  been  the 
shot  that  was  heard  around 
the  world  — more  of  a tiny 
tap  with  a three-wood  — 
bat  the  sound  will  sorely 
reverberate  round  the  halls 
of  the  headquarters  of  the 
PGA  European  Tour  at 
Wentworth,  Surrey. 

Robert  Alienby  yesterday 
hit  the  most  ridiculous  shot 
ever  struck  in  golf  when,  in 
order  to  riBim  he  had  “com- 
peted” in  the  Volvo  Mas- 
ters here,  he  hit  a gleaming 
new  ball  some  40  yards 
down  the  first  fairway  and 
promptly  abandoned  his 
round. 


This  charade  was  deemed 
necessary  under  the  rules 
of  the  European  Tour, 
which  told  the  Australian 
to  make  a 25,000-mile 
round  trip  from  Melbourne 
if  he  wanted  to  claim  the 
bonus  money  that  goes 
with  this  season-ending 
tournament. 

Alienby  is  unfit  to  play, 
still  in  severe  pain  after 
breaking  his  sternum  in  a 
car  crash.  “It  feels."  he 
said,  “as  If  someone  has 
planted  an  axe  in  my 
chest.”  But  rules  are  rules. 

The  bonus  money  was  im- 
portant to  Alienby,  not  be- 


cause he  Is  short  of  the  odd 
£73,000  — indeed  he  imme- 
diately announced  that  the 
money  would  be  given  to 
two  charities,  the  Chal- 
lenge Cancer  Support  Net- 
work and  the  Teenage  Can- 
cer Trust  — but  because  he 
needs  to  finish  as  high  as 
possible  in  the  Volvo  rank- 
ings in  order  to  earn  an  in- 
vitation to  the  US  Masters; 
he  currently  lies  third. 

So,  when  he  realised  that 
the  Tour  was  serious,  he 
got  out  of  his  sick-bed, 
popped  a few  pain-ldllers 
and  flew  back.  “1  was 
dreading  any  turbulence,” 


he  said,  “and  anyone  driv- 
ing me  in  a car  has  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  brake 
sharply.” 

He  said  the  doctors  did 
not  know  how  long  his 
recovery  would  take,  but  he 
remains  optimistic.  “The 
week  after  I’m  fully  fit,”  he 
said,  “Til  be  back  in  a tour- 
nament. And  Tm  going  to 
come  back  bigger  and  bet- 
ter than  ever.  1 came  close 
to  death  and  that  sets  your 
mind  racing.  Life's  too 
short  not  to  give  ft  your  ab- 
solute best.” 


Tournament  report,  page  1 5 


Sky’s  Premiership  deal  ‘under  scrutiny’ 


Andrew  Culfon  European  plans  to  monitor 
Murdoch's  exclusive  television  contract 


SKYB's  record- 
breaking  £670  mil- 
lion Premiership 
television  deal  was 
thrown  into  doubt  last  night 
after  Europe’s  competition 


authorities  said  the  agree- 
ment was  under  scrutiny. 

Karel  van  Miert,  the  Euro- 
pean competition  commis- 
sioner, had  expressed  con- 
cerns about  the  dominant 


market  position  achieved  by 
some  broadcasters,  including 
Rupert  Murdoch's  satellite 
station. 

The  commissioner,  who  has 
powers  to  revise  contracts 
and  line  broadcasters  if  he 
finds  that  European  competi- 
tion laws  have  been  broken, 
is  currently  Investigating  a 
Dutch  sports  channel. 


Van  Miert  said  last  night 
that  the  BSkyB  contract  with 
the  Premiership  was  being  in- 
vestigated as  part  of  a "gen- 
eral monitoring  exercise 
related  to  the  overall  phenom- 
enon of  exclusive  TV  rights 
on  sports  events". 

Opposition  from  the  Euro- 
pean authorities  could  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  Murdoch’s 
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Set  by  Custos 


23  Broken-down  remains  seen  in 
journeys  round  India’s  capital 
(5) 

24  Callow  trainee  that  is 
attached  to  the  castle  (6) 

25  Delighted  about  Josephine 
getting  frozen  (8) 

26  Fellow  with  a crib  is  a stupid 
person  (6) 

27  Settles  in  part  of  the  theatre  (8) 


Across 

1 Advanced  to  deliver  an 
ornamental  receptacle  (4—4) 

5 Cake  provided  by  miss  at 
home  (5) 

9 Herb  for  seasoning  brings 
damage  to  gold  colour  in 
preserve  (8) 

10  Garments  to  scoff  at  oh  board 
ship  (6) 


12  Brings  ashore  youngsters, 
about  last  of  platoon  (5) 

13  Bird  to  make  love  sentiment- 
ally and  caress  fondly  (9) 

14  Countrywide  search  for 
association  of  riders  (8,4) 

18  Crooked  lad  can  advise  where 
great  treasure  is  stored  (8.4) 

21  Afllm  ends  cryptically,  making 
point  perhaps?  (9) 


Down 

1 Wrinkle  given  by  parliament- 
arian in  government  (6) 

2 Mum,  getting  order,  gave  way 
{6) 

3 Reserve  and  pay  for  support 
for  reader  (9) 

4 Thingummy — was  he  this 
man,  possibly?  (5-3-4) 

6 A French  fellow  to  deprive  of 
fortitude  (5) 

7 Turbulent,  causing  endless 
commotion  about  lawsuit 
mostly  (8) 

8 Talking  through  the  nose, 
when  settled  in  New  Ybrk  [8] 

11  Thriving  business  causing 
anxiety  after  being  sold  (5,7) 

15  Some  deliver  worthless  plant 

(9) 

16  Type  of  centra  heating  having 
remaricabty  safe  grid  (3-5) 

17  Outlawry  covers  nasty  bores 
of  ignoble  birth  (4-4) 

19  What’S  taken  from  the  staff  s 
callously  budgetary  (6) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,792 


20  Indirect  efforts  made  by 
adjutants  about  ending  of 
war-games  (6) 

22  Unfreeze  and  gamble  when 
touring  the  orient  (2-3) 


Solution  tomorrow 


'B*  Stuck?  Then  call  our  solutions  fine 
on  0891  338  238.  Cate  cost  50p  per 
minute  Mon-Frt,  8am -6pm.  and  J5p 
per  minute  at  afl  other  times.  Service 
supplied  by  ATS 
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television  ambitions.  Last 
week  he  outlined  plans  to  use 
sport  as  a “battering  ram"  for 
the  expansion  of  his  global 
pay-TV  network. 

Van  Miert  angrily  denied  a 
report  on  BBC  Radio  5 Live's 
Inside  Edge  programme  that 
he  was  launching  a formal  in- 
vestigation against  BSkyB. 
But  he  said  the  deal  would  be 
carefully  scrutinised.  "What 
should  not  happen  is  that 
those  acquiring  the  rights  I 
will  be  in  such  a dominant  po- , 
sition  that  they  are  going  to 
impose  the  rules,"  he  told  the 
programme. 

The  monitoring  exercise 
will  run  alongside  a separate 
investigation  being  mounted 
by  the  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
into  the  four-year  deaL  signed 
in  June,  which  also  involves 
the  BBC. 

BSkyB  outbid  a Carlton/ 
Mirror  Group  consortium 
and  the  MAI  media  group  to 
secure  live  Premiership  cov- 
erage, while  the  BBC  retained 
highlights  for  Match  of  the 
Day.  The  Premiership  clubs’ 
chairmen  took  only  two  hours 
to  decide  to  award  the  con- 
tract to  BSkyB. 

The  OFT  has  already 
referred  the  present  five-year 
deal,  which  expires  in  June, 
to  the  Restrictive  Practices 
Court 

Live  football  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  BSkyB.  which  is 
largely  dependent  on  income 
from  its  five  million-plus  sub- 
scribers. With  the  launch  of 
up  to  200  digital  satellite 
channels  expected  next  year. 
BSkyB  is  planning  to  screen 
all  Premiership  matches  on  a 
pay-per-view  basis. 

Van  Miert  said:  "We  are 
worried:  we  have  a lot  of 
questions  which  we  need  to 
sort  out  as  rapidly  as  poss- 
ible. We  must  make  sure  the 


maximum  number  of  people 
are  allowed  to  see  these  sport 
events.” 

He  added:  "We  have  to 
question  for  how  long  compa- 
nies are  allowed  to  own  these 
rights.  If  there  are  only  a very 
Few  big  companies  left  having 
the  financial  power  and  hav- 
ing the  strength  to  buy  all  the 
broadcasting  rights,  then 
something  is  wrong.  They  can 
acquire  a dominant  position.” 

Rick  Parry,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  FA  Premier 
League,  rejected  the  BBC's 
report  of  a formal  investiga- 
tion as  a “non-story”. 

He  said:  "The  Premier 
League  has  been  involved  in  a 
positive,  on-going  dialogue 
with  the  EC  in  relation  to  Its 
1992  TV  contract  with  BSkyB 
and  the  EC  have  indicated 
they  have  no  major  outstand- 
ing problems  with  that 
agreement.*' 

He  added  that  details  of  the 
new  deal  had  been  sent  to  the 
EC  in  July.  “We  will  be  dis- 
cussing these  with  the  Com- 
mission and  are  confident 
that  the  EC  will  respond  posi- 
tively. It  is  perfectly  normal 
they  should  be  considered 
alongside  other  deals  which 
have  recently  been  put 
together  In  Europe." 

Parry  said  the  League’s 
agreements  — with  BSkyB, 
BBC  TV,  Radio  5 Live  and 
IRN  — were  regarded  as  a 
model  for  many  other  sports. 

BSkyB's  contract  received 
the  backing  last  night  of  the 
Conservative  former  cabinet 
minister  David  Melior.  He 
told  Radio  5 Live  that  football 
needed  the  extra  revenue 
from  satellite  television. 

He  accused  critics  of  the 
deal  of  being  "slushy  and 
emotional”,  adding;  "You 
cannot  serve  up  football  as  if 
it  is  on  the  NHS." 


IT  TOOK  courage  for  Lor- 
raine Merson  and  Sheryl . 
Gascoigne  to  speak  out 
about  the  violence  done  to 
themJSutno  one  should  be- 
lieve that  they  are  isolated  _ 
cases.  It  Is  a sordid  secret  in 
competitive  sport  that  imma- 
ture men  do  stupid  and  crimi- 
nal things.  Create  a world 
where  violence  Is  part  of  the 
culture,  and  the  weak  are  sis- 
sies. Pour  a few  drinks. 

Make  sure  that  by  being 
“manly"  you  objectify  and  de- 
ride women,  or  as  Mr  Merson 
put  it  “AH  you've  ever  been  to 
me  is  a pathetic  little  insect, 
cravding  around  my  feet  and 
getting  in  my  way."  Have  a 
few  more  drinks.  Beating  up 
the  wife  Is  easy  then. 

Many  have  escaped  detec- 
tion because  of  the  bond  of 
silence  that  binds  battered  .. 
wives  to  the  embarrassed'  - . . 
manager.  Things  only  get 
awkward  when  the  team  is 
threatened. 

Take  Gazza’s  case.  He  as-  - 
saulted  Sheryl  on  October  13. 
Three  days  later  he  atoned  by 
kicking  Winston  Bogarde  of 
Ajax  and  was  sent  aft  We  had 
the  usual  tear-streaked  apol- 
ogy about  being  a disgrace. 
Then  he  added:  ’1  think  I took 
the  domestic  problem  into  the 
match  with  me.” 

Notice  his  priorities:  the 
public  concern  was  about  the 
face  of  football — he  could  be 
punished  for  that — not  mess- 
ing up  Sheryl’s  face.  No  doubt 
he  is  sorry  for  hitting  Shetyl 
but  the  cost  ofhitting  a foot- 
baller always  will  be  higher. 

In  America,  in  the  past  two 
years,  the  secret  Is  ouL  There 
have  been  a number  of  cases 
of  domestic  violence  by  sports 
stars,  notably  O J Simpson 
and  Warren  Moon.  They  have 
spawned  some  serious 
research  which  we  are  only 
beginning  to  think  about 
Todd  Crosset,  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  directed  a 
study  in  30  United  States  uni- 
versities and  found  that  stu- 
dent athletes  were  respon- 
sible for  a significantly  high 
proportion  of  assaults  on 
women. 

"Part  of  their  world  is  not  to 
he  a woman,”  writes  Crosset 
“women  are  degraded.  No  one 
wants  to  be  a sissy,  women  are 
to  be  despised."  One  high- 
school  coach  in  Los  Angeles 


m 


they  in  turn  assault  women.  It . 
has  made  a big  impact . . 


ONE  useful  piece  of 
research  came  from 
the  Scottish  Office 
last  week.  It  looks  at 
two  Innovative  programmes 
helping  violent  men  confront 
the  results  of  their  actions. 
The  study,  supervised  by  Pro- 
fessor Dobash,  found  that  of 
those  who  had  been  through 
the  programme,  one  third  as- 
saulted their  wives  again 
within  a year.  Of  those  who 
had  been  only  fined  or  impris- 
oned, three  quarters  returned 
to  violence. 

Sport  has  to  start  telling  the. 
truth  about  its  sordid  secret  If 
that  means  dropping  a few 
players,  so  be  it. 

And  we  have  to  encourage 
those  involved  to  start  speak- 
ing out —as  Lorraine  and 
Sheryl  did. 


Robson  sets  off  scramble 
for  out-of-favour  Barmby 


Ian  Ross 


NICK  BARMBY’s  depar- 
ture from  Middlesbrough 
is  now  likely  to  happen 
sooner  rather  than  later.  Only 
14  months  after  his  £525  mil- 
lion move  from  Tottenham, 
the  England  striker  is  seem- 
ingly surplus  to  requirements 
at  the  Riverside  Stadium. 

He  was  dropped  for  the 
League  Cup  win  over  Hud- 
dersfield In  midweek,  and  al- 
though Middlesbrough’s  man- 
ager Bryan  Robson  has  put  a 
£7  million  price  on  the  22- 
year-ald  there  will  be  no 
shortage  of  interest  Everton, 
Blackburn  and  Leeds  are 
keen  on  signing  him  and  all 
could  fund  a meaningful  bid. 

Four  weeks  ago  Blackburn 
offered  £5  million  and  their 
manager  Ray  Harford's  inter- 


est remains  very  much  alive, 
but  he  will  be  unable  to 
reopen  negotiations  until  his 
own  future  has  been  decided; 
after  the  League  Cup  defeat 
by  Stockport  on  Tuesday,  his 
position  is  precarious  to  say 
the  least. 

Leeds’s  new  manager 
George  Graham  is  keen  to 
rebuild  and  has  an  estimated 
£10  million  at  his  disposal.  If 
he  were  to  offer  Lee  Sharpe,  a 
former  team-mate  of  Robson's 
l at  Manchester  United,  in  part 
exchange  it  is  conceivable 
that  Barmby  could  be  a Leeds 
player  before  tomorrow's 
game  at  ArsenaL 

Everton’s  manager  Joe 
Royie  has  indicated  that  he 
would  like  to  have  Barmby  as 
a partner  for  Duncan 
Ferguson. 


Mora  soccer,  page  14 
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